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HOW  TO   USE   THIS   BOOK. 

Part  I.  consists  of  (a)  Introduction,  (b)  Text,  (c)  Notes. 
Part  II.  contains  (a)  Vocabularies,  and  (b)  Test  Papers. 
Part  III.  contains  a  Ti'anslation. 

Before  commencing  the  Text  read  the  Introduction, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  subject-matter, 
referring  to  it  subsequently  as  occasion  requires.  In  a 
final  reading,  immediately  befoi'e  the  examination,  all  im- 
portant points  should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory. 

In  reading  the  Text  the  chief  object  should  be  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  imth  as  little  helj)  as  possible,  while  never- 
theless ensuring  perfect  accuracy.  There  will  probably 
occur,  even  in  the  first  sentence,  (a)  some  words  which  you 
do  not  know,  and  (b)  some  difficulty  in  seeing  the  exact 
construction.  For  the  iirst,  tvu'n  to  the  Vocabularies  ; 
for  the  second,  to  the  Notes.  If  there  occur  any  words 
which  you  do  not  know,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
Vocabulary,  write  them  neatly  down,  with  their  meaning, 
in  a  double  column  upon  the  blank  pages  left  for  the 
purpose,  adding  genitive  cases  or  principal  parts,  etc., 
exactly  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  printed  words. 

After  doing  your  utmost  to  make  out  the  passage  in  this 
way,  turn  to  the  Translation  and  see  how  far  you  were 
right.  The  Translation  is  not  intended  to  save  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  making  out  the  meaning,  but  to  serve  as  a 
test  of  his  acciu-acy  and  to  correct  his  errors.  Beginnei-s 
may  find  such  a  method  as  this  somewhat  slow   at   first. 
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but  speed  will  soon  be  attained,  while  the  memory  will  be 
strengthened  in  a  degree  otherwise  unattainable. 

Variant  readings  are  not  noticed  in  the  Notes,  except- 
ing when  they  differ  from  the  University  Correspondence 
College  Text  sufficiently  to  perplex  the  student  if  adopted 
by  the  examiners.  When  given,  it  is  as  well  to  write  the 
variant  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  text,  and  to  grasp 
the  meaning  and  syntax  of  either  reading  in  the  same 
degree. 

Make  a  point  of  looking  up  all  references  to  the  text 
which  occur  in  the  Notes,  marking  them,  for  the  sake  of 
future  reference,  with  the  number  of  the  note  in  which  they 
are  mentioned. 

The  subject-matter,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  Introduction,  may,  as  a  rule,  be  neglected  on  first 
reading  the  book;  more  thorough  attention  can  thus  be 
given  to  the  language. 

"When  reading  the  book  for  the  first  time,  work  through 
t\\Q  first  series  of  Test  Papers,  leaving  the  second  series  for 
the  second  and  subsequent  perusals. 

On  reading  the  text  through  for  the  last  time  previous  to 
the  Examination,  mark  in  Text,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies 
such  points  as  will  require  still  a  final  revision. 
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§  1.  Life  of  Tacitus.  The  name,  date  of  birth,  birthplace, 
and  family  rank  of  the  last  great  Roman  historian  are 
involved  in  obsciu^ty.  His  nonien,  or  name  derived  from 
his  gens,  was  Cornelius,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  his 
praenomen  was  Gains  or  Publius ;  and  that  his  birthplace 
was  Interamna  only  rests  on  the  fact  that  thence  sprang 
the  Emperor  Tacitus.  But  the  opinion  is  now  generally 
held  that  he  was  born  between  a.d.  50  and  a.d.  55,  of  a 
family  which,  whether  equestrian  or  senatorial,  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  influence  in  the  state.  In  his  youth 
he  underwent  the  rhetorical  training  customary  with 
Romans  of  rank,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
an  orator.  He  must  have  shown  great  promise  at  an  early 
age,  for  in  a.d.  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  time,  Julius  Agricola.  About  a.d.  80,  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  he  entered  on  his  career  of  office  by 
obtaining  the  quaestoi-ship,  a  chgnity  which  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  senate.  The  aedileship  and  praetorship  followed  in  due 
course,  and  in  a.d.  88,  as  one  of  the  clecemviH  sacris  fadundis, 
he  superintended  the  management  of  the  secular  games. 
The  next  year  he  left  Rome,  probably  to  assume  some 
command  in  the  provinces.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
Germany  was  the  scene  of  his  lalx)urs,  and  that  during  this 
time  he  gained  the  information  which  he  incorporated  in  the 
Germania.  At  the  end  of  four  years  he  returned  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  terror  of  Domitian  was  then  at  its  height, 
and  the  position  of  Tacitus,  as  a  senator,  was  consequently 
a  most  embairassing  one.     He  escaped  with  his  life,  though 
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passages  of  his  writings  testify  to  shame  and  regi'et  at  his 
share  in  the  servile  proceedings  of  the  senate.  A  brighter 
time  came  with  the  accession  of  Nerva  in  a.d.  96,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  he  attained  the  highest  dignity,  with 
one  exception,  which  the  state  could  ofl'er  him,  and  became 
the  emperor's  colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  a.d.  100,  in 
conjunction  with  Pliny  the  Younger,  he  successfully  im- 
peached Marius  Prisons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross 
oppression  during  his  government  of  Africa.  This  is  the 
last  public  act  recorded  of  him.  Henceforth  he  appears 
to  have  lived  in  retirement,  a  devoted  student  of  Roman 
history.  The  date  of  his  death  is  as  problematical  as  that 
of  his  birth;  but  he  can  hardly  have  survived  for  long 
Trajan,  who  died  a.d.  117,  and  he  may  have  ended  his  days 
some  time  previously. 

§  2.  His  Works. — The  earliest  of  Tacitus'  writings  is  the 
Dialogus  de  Oratorihus.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  pursued 
by  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  works.  Three  distinguished 
orators  of  the  day,  Curiatius  Matei-nus,  Aper  Secundus,  and 
Vipstanus  Messala,  meet  to  discuss  the  comparative  value 
of  the  great  pleaders  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  admitted  that  Cicero  stands  pre-eminent ;  but  the  oratory 
of  later  times  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  eloquence 
like  that  of  Cicero  can  only  be  found  amid  confusion  and 
anarchy,  and  that  where  order  and  good  government  prevail, 
oratory  must  of  necessity  bear  a  tamer  character.  His 
next  work,  the  Ayricola,  must  have  appeared  in  a.d.  97  or 
A.D.  98.  The  hero  of  this  unrivalled  piece  of  biograj^hy  is 
of  course  the  famous  warrior  of  the  last  decades  of  the  first 
century,  who,  after  extending  the  Roman  dominions  in 
Britain  to  their  utmost  limits  (a.d.  78  to  85),  returned  to 
Rome  only  to  be  poisoned  by  the  command  of  Domitian.- 
The  Germania,  written  about  a.d.  98,  is  a  description  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Germany,  and  of  the  military, 
social,  and  political  condition  of  the  tribes  by  which  it  was 
inhabited.  Tacitus  found  much  to  praise  in  the  puiity  of 
their  social  relations,  the  respect  paid  to  the  marriage  tie, 
the  kindly  feeling  which  existed  between  master  and  slave  : 
in  such  cases  he  draws  the  contrast  of  Roman  manners 
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with  no  flattering  hand.  With  this  work  ends  what  has 
been  called  the  Stillustian  or  biographical  period  of  Tacitus. 
His  next  effort,  the  Histories,  deals  with  a  greater  subject — 
the  history  of  Rome  from  the  death  of  Nero  to  that  of 
^X^oniitian.  It  thus  described  thir^_yeai's  of  such  anarchy,  d^'  ^ 
tyranny,  and  military  violence  as  can  have  rarely  disgraced 
the  annals  of  any  other  nation.  Of  its  foui-teen  books  the 
greater  number  have  disappeared ;  the  first  foiu-  and  part 
of  the  fifth  alone  remain.  To  supplement  this,  he  went 
farther  back  into  the  depths  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  his 
masterpiece  the  Annales.  Here  he  ti-aces  the  destinies  of  ,^ 
Rome  imder  the    Qlaudii^n   dynasty.      Tiberius,    Caligula,  *  1 

Claudius,  Nero,  ai-e  all  pourtrayed  from  the  oligarchical 
point  of  view,  and  even  their__g£iod  deeds  are  often  distorted, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  historian.*— 
The  Annals  once  consisted  of  fourteen  books,  covering  a 
period  of  fifty-four  years  (a.d.  14  to  a.d.  68) ;  but  extensive 
gaps  now  occur,  most  of  Book  V.  and  the  whole  of  Books  VII. 
to  X.  being  lost.    The  missing  portions  contained  an  account 

of  two  critical  years  of  the  reign  of  Tibeiius  (a.d.  29,  30), 

the  whole  of  that  of  Caligula  (a.d.  37  to  41),  the  first  six 
years  of  Claudius  (a.d.  41  to  47),  and  the  last  three  of  Nero 
(a.d.  65  to  68).  This  completes  the  list  of  works  actually 
executed  by  Tacitus :  his  announced  intention  of  being  the 
historian  of  Augustus  and  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  being  un- 
fortunately never  earned  out. 

§  3.  His  Authorities. — As  Tacitus  is  the  gieatest  and 
almost  sole  authority  for  the  history  of  the  early  Empire 
— for  of  the  others,  Yelleius  Paterculus  was  a  vile  flatterer, 
"^Suetonius  a  purveyor  of  scandalous  gossip,  and  Dion  Cassius 
too  late  in  }X)int  of  time  to  be  an  independent  authority — 
it  is  important  to  see  what  sources  of  information  wei-e 
open  to  him.  Tlie  Empire  had  acted  as  a  deterrent  on 
the  production  of  history,  but  had  not  altogether  crushed 
it ;  and  Pliny  wrote  his  general  history,  whUe  Cluvius 
Rufus,  Fabiiis  Rusticus,  Domitius  Corbulo,  and  Vipstanus 
Messala  nan-ated  detached  periods.  To  all  of  these 
Tacitus  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Whether  he  con- 
sulted Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Seneca  the 
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rhetor,  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  decided ;  but  although 
he  does  not  mention  them  by  name,  he  probably  availed 
himself  of  their  work.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
Memoirs  like  those  of  Agrippina  the  Younger,  not  too  flatter- 
ing, as  may  be  imagined,  to  the  imperial  house-— funeral 
panegyrics  of  eminent  men,  and  letters  similar  to  those 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  Another  mine  of  information  might 
be  found  in  the  Acta  Senattus,  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate,  and  the  Acta  Populi,  which  related  in  the 
barest  detail  the  current  news,  and  described  cases  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  the  date  of 
Tacitus'  birth,  it  is  evident  that  he  may  have  gleaned  many 
facts  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  persons  who  had  both  seen  and  known 
Tiberius,  the  earliest  of  the  emperors  whose  acts  and  policy 
he  describes.  For  the  motives  of  particular  acts,  and  for  the 
I  character  of  particular  persons  {e.g.,  I.  9,  10),  he  is  wont 
\  to  refer  to  common  talk  as  his  authority  ;  but  in  epitomizing 
this  his  own  bias  may  generally  be  seen.  Not  infrequently 
he  gives  varieties  of  fact  or  opinion  (e.g.,  Bk.  I.,  chs.  29, 
53,  76,  80). 

§  4.  The  Roman  State  in  A.D.  14.— (1)  The  Principate. 
When  Augustus  died  he  left  the  impei-ial  organization  so 
firmly  established  that  its  main  features  were  destined  to 
exist  without  alteration  for  centuries.  Theoretically  the  old 
republican  constitution  was  still  in  force,  and  the  Emperor 
was  merely  first  among  the  citizens  :  in  reality  a  combina- 
tion of  offices  and  powers  rendered  him  supreme,  and 
converted  into  a  farce  the  part  which  senate  and  people 
took  in  the  government.  The  j)roconsvlare  imperium,  fir.st 
bestowed  on  Augustus  by  the  senate  in  B.C.  27,  made 
him  absolute  master  of  the  military  forces  throughout 
the  empire.  It  rendered  his  commands  binding,  even  over 
the  governors  of  senatorial  provinces;  it  enabled  him  to 
conclude  peace  and  to  declare  war ;  to  impose  and  collect 
taxes  by  means  of  his  ofiicers.  It  gave  him,  in  short,  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  afterwards  prolonged,  the  power  over 
the  entire  empire  which  a  pro-consul  in  republican  times 
had   wielded    over    his    province   for   a  single  year.     The 
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Iribunicia  jyotestas  gave  him  all  the  privileges  and  powers 
of  a  tribune  without  the  rank,  for  which  his  patrician 
birth  dLsqualified  him.  Just  like  the  tribune  of  the 
republic,  he  was  authorized  to  put  his  veto  on  any  motion 
made  in  the  senate,  to  protect  condemned  persons  from 
the  magistrates,  and,  if  he  so  desired,  to  assemble  the  people 
and  propose  laws  to  the  comitia.  This  latter  privilege, 
however,  was  given  him  by  his  potestas  consularis,  which 
also  enabled  him  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and  to  initiate 
legislation  therein — in  short,  to  wield  the  legislative  and 
administrative  powers  possessed  by  the  consuls.  His 
dignity  of  prbiceps  senatiis  was  of  a  different  nature.  It 
conferred  no  powers  on  him,  and  only  made  him  the  fii-st 
of  the  senatoi-s,  but  it  gave  him  the  right  of  declaring  his 
sententia  first,  and  this  woiUd  have  great  weight  with  a  servile 
assembly  (cf .  I.,  ch.  74).  The  censoria  potestas  invested  him 
with  the  attributes  of  a  censor  without  the  title.  He  was  thus 
able  to  enforce  legislation  on  morals  and  manners,  to  eject 
unworthy  members  from  the  senatorial  or  equestrian  orders 
when  revising  the  census-lists,  to  exclude  whomsoever  he 
pleased  fiom  the  jury-rolls.  Lastly,  as  pontifex  vutximus 
the  Emperor  constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  state 
religion,  with  legal  priority  in  all  sacred  matters,  and 
with  the  control  of  the  auspices,  reform,  and  direction  of 
religious  worship.  The  combination  of  these  authorities 
rendered  him  as  supreme  in  judicial  cases  as  he  was  in 
military,  administrative,  and  religious  matters;  for  the 
imperium  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
his  right  of  bringing  matters  before  the  senate  and  of 
speaking  first  enabled  him  to  carry  what  verdict  he  pleased 
in  a  trial  before  the  senate,  the  censoi'ia  jwtestas  gave  him 
the  control  of  the  jury  lists,  and  he  coidd  veto  anything 
and  everything  by  the  tribunida  potestas.  (See  too  U.  C.  C. 
History  of  Axi<just\is  and  Tiberius,  Chap.  V.). 

(2)  The  Senate. — It  will  be  evident  from  this  re%-iew  of 
the  empeix)r's  ]X)sition,  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had 
undergone  a  great  diminution  from  republican  times.  Its 
military  authority  and  its  control  of  foreign  relations  were 
assumed  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  always  liable  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  troops  at  the  latter's  disposal.     The  policy  of 
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Augustus  and  his  successors,  with  regard  to  the  senate, 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  JuHus  C'jesar.  Augustus 
treated  the  senate  with  invariable  deference.  He  kept  its 
numbers  within  due  limits.  He  improved  its  status  by 
ejecting  men  of  scandalous  lives,  and  by  allowing  those 
who  were  too  poor  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  rank  to 
withdraw.  With  it  rested  the  formal  choice  of  an  emperor  ; 
it  decreed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  its  enactments  on 
domestic  matters  were  promulgated  as  of  old.  Augustus 
shared  with  it  the  government  of  the  provinces,  giving  it 
jurisdiction  over  such  as  did  not  require  the  presence  of  an 
armed  force,  and  consequently  the  exercise  of  imperium  ; 
and  to  these  provinces  men  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank 
went  out  as  governors  on  the  choice  of  the  senate.  Tiberius 
even  transferred  to  it  from  the  comitia  the  election  of 
magistrates.  It  is  true  that  in  his  capacity  of  president 
he  often  drew  up  (nonmutvit)  a  list  of  candidates  which 
contained  no  more  names  than  there  were  vacancies,  and 
so  nullified  their  right  of  choice.    (See  Bk.  I.,  chs.  14,  15,  81.) 

(3)  The  Ordo  Equestris.— The  class  next  in  dignity  to  the 
senators — theEquites — continued  to  flourish,  although  their 
oppoi  tunities  of  acting  as  jniblicani,  farmeis  of  taxes,  had 
been  curtailed  by  the  establishment  of  imperial  provinces, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  managed  by  the  empeior's 
agents  {procuratores  Jisci).  Augustus  had  created  new 
ranks  within  their  numbers,  the  wealthiest  being  entitled 
equites  splerulidi.  Several  important  ofhces  {e.(j.,  the  four 
chief  praefectures)  were  expiessly  reserved  for  Equites. 

(4)  The  People. — Beneath  the  equites  came  the  Plebs, 
which  down  to  the  end  of  Augustus'  reign  continued  to  meet 
in  the  comitia  for  the  purpose  of  passing  laws  and  electing 
magistrates.  Even  then  the  Emperor's  privilege  of  nomi- 
natio  and  commendatio  (I.,  ch.  15),  left  them  little  choice,  and 
this  was  totally  lost  on  the  accession  of  Tibei-ius.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  lost  all  desire  to  govern.  Provided  that 
the  state  distributions  of  corn  were  on  a  sufficiently  generous 
scale,  and  games  were  occasionally  exhibited,  they  felt 
contented  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Their  political 
programme  was  simple  to  state,  if  embarrassing  to  fulfil : 
it  was  Paneni  et  Circenses  ! 
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(5)  The  Magistrates. — These  continued  in  mime,  at  least,  as 
under  the  Republic,  but  the  consulship,  though  still  sought 
after,  was  curtailed  in  duration,  until  several  paii-s  were 
elected  in  one  year.  Quaestors,  praetors,  and  tribunes  were 
treated  with  the  same  ceremony  as  of  old.  Theii-  jurisdiction, 
however,  was  diminished  by  the  creation  of  new  ofBcials, 
and  of  boards  and  commissions,  until  they  almost  sank  to 
the  level  of  the  magistrates  of  the  coloniae  and  municipia. 
A  most  impoi-tant  functionary,  resuscitated  by  Augustus 
from  the  regal  period,  was  the  praefectus  urbis,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  police  within  the 
city.  He  had  the  power  of  banishing  disaflected  pei-sons 
from  Rome,  and  his  authority  extended  one  hundred  miles 
in  every  dii-ection  from  the  city  walls.  A  board  of  com- 
missioner was  appointed  to  superintend  the  public  buildings; 
others  took  charge  of  the  roads,  the  aqueducts,  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber,  the  disti-ibution  of  corn,  etc. 

(6)  The  Limits  of  the  Empire. — At  the  death  of  Augustus 
a  "  scientific  frontier  "  had  been  secured  for  the  empire. 
On  the  north  and  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  Danube, 
and  Euphrates ;  the  west  was  rendei-ed  secm-e  by  the  sea, 
and  the  south  by  the  impassable  African  deserts.  The 
wai"s  of  consolidation  waged  by  Augustus  had  subdued  all 
foes  within  this  vast  area,  and  perfect  tranquUlity  prevailed. 
Across  the  frontier,  however,  powerful  tribes  cheiished 
feelings  of  hostility  to  the  Roman  name.  The  German 
nations  were  still  flushed  with  pride  at  the  annihilation  of 
Varus  (a.d.  9),  and  the  Parthians  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
day  of  Can-hae  (b.c.  53). 

(7)  The  Provinces  and  their  Defence. — With  a  view  to 
the  security  of  the  frontier,  Augustus  in  B.C.  27  divided  the 
provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorial ;  the  foioner  being 
provinces  whei-e  a  miUtary  force  was  necessary,  the  latter, 
wealthy  and  peaceful  districts,  (a)  The  imperial  pix>vinces 
wei-e :  in  Spain,  Hispania  Tarraconensis  and  Lusitania ;  in 
Gaul,  Aquitania,  Gallia,  Lugdunen.sis,  Gallia  Belgica,  Ger- 
mania  Superior  and  Grermania  Inferior;  Rhaetia  andNori- 
cum  (among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Austiia);  Yindelida 
(Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiii-temburg) ;  Pannonia  (West 
Austria);  Dalmatia  with  lUyricum  (Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
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Montenegro) ;  Moesia  (Servia  and  Bulgaria) ;  in  Asia, 
Syria  with  Cicilia  and  Judaea,  Galatia,  Pamphilia.  Three 
ranks  were  recognised,  the  first  {e.g.  the  Germanies)  being 
governed  by  men  of  consular,  the  second  (e.g.  Belgica)  by 
men  of  praetorian  dignity,  both  with  the  title  of  legati 
Augusti  prop-aetore,  the  third  {e.g.  Rhaetia)  by  a  procurator 
Augusti. 

{b)  The  senatorial  provinces  were  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  Hispania  Baetica,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Cyprus,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica, 
Africa.  Of  these  Asia  and  Africa,  the  most  important, 
were  governed  by  men  of  consular  rank,  the  rest  by 
ex-praetors,  but  both  were  styled  proconsuls.  To  these 
senators  of  the  requisite  standing  were  appointed  by 
lot :  they  wei'e  responsible  to  the  senate  only,  not  to  the 
emperor.  At  the  same  time  they  were  to  some  extent 
controlled  in  their  administration  by  a  procurator  Jisci, 
appointed  by  the  Princeps.  Egypt  belonged  to  neither  of 
these  classes :  its  wealth  and  corn-producing  capabilities 
caused  Augustus  to  place  it  under  an  eques  of  moderate 
fortune,  answerable  to  himself,  and  not  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  by  reason  of  ambitious  designs.  The  frontier 
provinces  were  guarded  by  twenty-five  legions  (twenty-eight 
in  theory,  but  the  legions  lost  with  Varus  were  never  re- 
organised), supplemented  by  the  vexillarii,  or  veterans  of 
the  reserve,  the  cohortes  civium  Rovianorum,  Italian  volun- 
teers, and  the  contingents  of  the  Allies.  The  loyalty  of 
Kome  was  secured  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  and  the  cohortes 
urbanae,  the  latter  under  the  orders  of  the  jyi'aefectus  urbis. 
Three  fleets  were  maintained  at  Ravenna,  MLsenum,  and 
Forum  Julii,  to  guard  the  Hadriatic,  the  western  coast,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  respectively,  and  there  were  minor 
flotillas  on  the  frontier  rivers. 

§^.  Summary  of  Annals  I. — The  book  commences  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  times  of  the  kings 
to  the  fall  of  the  Republic  (chap.  1),  The  career  of  Augustus 
Ls  then  sketched,  and  his  views  with  regard  to  the  succes- 
sion (chap.  2-4).  With  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  Nola, 
A.D.  14,  Tacitus  begins  to  relate  events  in  detail.    The  scene 
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of  chap.    5-15   is  laid  at  Rome.     The   death  of   Agrippa 
Postumiis,  the  phinging  into  slavery  of  consuls,  senators, 
knights,  and  people,  the  general  flattery  of  Tiberius,  the 
honours   paid   to   Augustus   and    Livia,    the  seeming   un- 
"wilUngness  of  Tiberius  to  accept  the  cares  of  empire,  ai-e 
related.     Then,  after  mentioning  the  transference  of  the 
comitia   to   the   senate    and   the   institution    of    the   Itidi 
AugvMales,  the  scene  changes  to  Pannonia  (chap.  16-30), 
where  a  formidable  mutiny  of  the  legions  has  broken  out. 
The  soldiers  demand  dischai-ge  and  pension  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years'  ser^^ce.     Blaesus,  the  commander,  is  unable 
to  suppress  the  disturbance ;  military  discipline  breaks  down 
utterly;   centurions  are  maltreated,  and   one   even   killed. 
Tiberius  despatches  his  son  Drusus  and  his  fiiend  Seianus  to 
restore  order.     They  are  unsuccessful  until  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  woiks  on  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers,  and  they 
return   to   obedience.     The   ringleaders   are   given   up   to 
punishment,  and  Drusus  retiuns  to  the  capital.     Meanwhile 
a  similar  outbreak  has  occurred  among  the  legions  stationed 
on  the  Rhine  under  the  command   of  Germanicus  (chap. 
31-52).     The  causes  are  the  same  as  with  the  Pannonian 
legions,  and  they  make  the  same  demands.     Germanicus, 
though  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  even  invito  by  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  Tiberius,  is  helpless  in  face  of  the 
rebellion.     But  when  he  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  wife 
Agrippina   and  his   Httle   son   Caligula,   the   soldiei'S   feel 
compiuiction,  and  show  eagerness  in  punishing  the  offenders 
against   discipline.     An   expedition   against   the   Marsi   is 
undertaken  to   efface   the   memory   of  the  mutiny.     Two 
parenthetic  notes  (chap.  53  and  54)  mention  the  death  of 
Julia  and  the  institution  of  sodales  Augitstales. 

Next  year,  A.D.  15,  Germanicus  again  crosses  the  Rhine 
to  attack  the  Cherusci.  That  people  is  divided  into  two 
parties,  headed  by  Arminius  and  Segestes.  Segestes,  who 
counsels  friendship  with  Rome,  is  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
and  takes  refuge  with  Germanicus.  The  Romans  penetrate 
to  the  Amisia;  thence  they  march  against  the  Cherusci. 
On  their  way  they  come  on  the  unbiuied  bones  of  Varus 
and  his  legions,  and  pay  them  the  rites  of  interment. 
Caecina,  the  lieutenant  of  Germanicus,  is  attacked  on  his 
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return  march  by  Arminius,  but  eventually  defeats  the 
enemy.  Two  other  legions  while  marching  back  to  the 
Visurgis  along  the  coast  are  almost  engulfed  by  the  quick- 
sands; all,  however,  reach  the  Rhine  in  safety  (chap.  55-71). 
The  last  chapters  (72-81)  deal  with  events  at  Rome.  The 
law  of  treason  is  revived  and  extended ;  the  licence  of 
actors  is  repressed ;  the  Emperor  sits  with  the  praetors  in 
the  courts  of  law ;  the  Tiber  overflows,  and  commits  great 
havoc ;  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Emperor. 


Note. — The  text  used  in  this  edition  is  that  of  Drager,  to  whom 
and  to  Nipperdey  the  editors  are  under  deep  obligations.  Of  the 
Introductions  to  Mr.  Fumeaux'  larger  edition  extensive  use  has  been 
made,  and  is  thankfully  acknowledged.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  in 
this  book  will  be  found  compressed  and  supplemented  from  other 
sources  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  History  of  Aufjustus  and 
Tibcrivs,  published  in  the  Tutorial  Series.  The  student  is  advised 
to  read  the  two  books  side  by  sida 
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CORNELII    TACITI 

ANNALIUM  LIBER  I. 


I.  TTE.BEM  Romam  a  principio  reges  habuere.     Liberta- 
tem  et  consulatum  L.  Brutiis  iiistituit.    Dictatui-ae 
ad  tempus  sumebantur ;  neque  decemviralis  potestas  tdtra 
biennium   neque    tribunorum    militum   consulare    ius   diu 
valuit.      Non    Ciimae,    non    Sullae    longa    dominatio;    et    ^ 
Pompei  Crassique  potent  ia  cito  in  Caesarem,  Lepidi  atquefsl 
Antonii  arma  in  Augustum  cessere,  qui  cuncta  discordiis  fJ 
civUibus  fessa  nomine  principis  sub  imperium  accepit.     Sed  . 

veteris   populi    Romani  pix)spera  vel   adversa  claris  scrip-  k>^  *i  ^T 
toribus  memorata  sunt ;   temporibusqueAugusti  dieendis  lo  fe-»^ 
non   defuere    decora    ingenia,   donee    gHscente   amilatione 
deterrerentur.     Tiberii  Gaique  at  Claudii  ac  Nei-onis  res, 
florentibus   ipsis   ob   metum    falsae,   postquam   occiderant,       j^ 
recentibus    odiis   compositae    sunt.      Inde    consilium    mihi  >^ 
pauca  de  Augusto  et  extrema  tradere,  mox  Tiberii  prin-  15 
cipatum  et  cetera,  sine  ira  et  studio,  quonim  causas  procid 
habeo. 

II.  Postquam   Bruto  et  Cassio  caesis  niUla  iam  publica      • 
arma,  Pompeius  apud  SiciUam  oppressus  exu toque  Lepido, 
interfecto  Antonio  ne  lulianis  quidem  partibus  nisi  Caesar 
dux  reliquus,  posito  triumviri  nomine  consulem  se  ferens 
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t;  et    ad    tuendam    pleb'  ^ibunicio   iure   contentum,    ubi 

militem    donis,   populum    annona,   cunctos    dulcedine    otii 
x>-«>        pellexit,  insurgere  paulatim,  munia  senatus  magistratuum  U-rrJ^ 
L>c^fc^'»^ggm^  in  se  traheie,  nullo  adversante,  cum  terccissimi  per 
acies  aut  proscriptione  cecidissent,  ceteri  nobilium,  quanto 
10  quis  servitio  piomptior,  opibus  et  tionoribus  extoUerentur 
ac  novis  ex  i-ebus  aucti  tuta  et  praesentia  quam  vetera  et 
peiiculosa  mallent.     Neque  provinciae  ilium  rerum^statupi 
abnuebant,  suspecto  senatus  populique  imperio  ob  certamina      /  I 
potentium    et    avaritiam    magistratuum,    invalido    legum      '  / 
15  auxilio,  quae  vi,  ambitu,  postiemo  peclmia  turbabantur.        •» 

III.  Ceterum  Augustus  subsidia  dominationi  Claudium 
Marcellum  soroiis  iilium  admodum  adulescentem  pontificatu 
et  curuli  aedilitate,  M.  Agrippam  ignobilenj.  loco,  bonum 
militia  et  victoriae  socium,  geminatis  consulatibus  extulit, 
5  mox  defuncto  Marcello  generum  sumpsit;  Tiberium  Neronem 
et  Claudium  Drusum  privignos  imperatoriis  nominibus  * 
T/iCT     auxit,  integra  etiam  turn  domo  sua.     Nam  genitos  AgrippJT 

Gaium  ac  Lucium  in  familiam  Caesarum  induxerat,  necdum  1 
posita  puerili  praetexta  principes  iuventutis  appellari,  des-  I 
ID  tinari  consules  specie  recusanti^  flagrantissime  cupiv^rat.  ^ 
Ut  Agrippa  vita  concessit,  Lucium  Caesarem  euntem  ad 
Hispaniensis  exercitus,  Gaium  remeantem  Armenia  et 
vulnere  invalidum  mors  fato  propera  vel  novercae  Liviae 
dolus  abstulit,  Drusoque  pridem  extincto  Nero  solus  e 
15  privignis  erat,  illuc  cuncta  vergere :  filius,  coUega  imperii, 
censors  tribuniciae  potestatis  adsumitur  omnisque  per  exer- 
citus ostentatur,  non  obscuris,  ut  antea,  matris  artibus, 
sed  palam  hortatu.  Nam  senem  Augustum  devinxerat  adeo, 
uti  nepotem  unicum,  Agrippam  Postumum,  in  insiUam 
20  Planasiam  proiecerit,  rudem  sane  bonarum  artium  et  robore 
cor])oris  stolide  ferocem,  nullius  tamen  flagitii  conpertum. 
At  hercule  Germanicum  Druso  ortum  octo  apud  Rhenum 
legionibus  inposuit   adscirique   per   adoptionem   a   Tiberio 
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iussit,  qiiamquam  esset  in  donj^.  .JJ^jerii  filiii.s  iiiveDis,  sed 
quo  pluribiis  inimimentis  ixisistecet.  Bellum  ea  tempestate  25 
nullum  nisi  ad  versus  German  os  supererat,  abolendae  magis 
infamiae  ob  amissum  cum  Qiuntilio  Yaro  exercitum  quam 
cupidine  proferendi  imperii  aut  dignum  ob  praemium.  Domi 
res  tranquiUae,  eadem  magistratuiun  vocabula ;  iuniores 
post  Actiacam  vicforiam,  etiam  senes  plerique  inter  bella  30 
civium  nati :  quotus  quisque  reliquus  qui  rem  publicam 
vidisset? 

IV.  Igitur  verso  civitatis  statu  pihil  usquam  prisci  et 
integri  moris :  omnes  exuta  aequalitate  iussa  principis 
aspectare,  nidla  in  praesens  formidine,  dum  Augustus 
aetate  validus  secjue  et  domum  et  pa^^em  sustentavit. 
Postquam  provecta  iam  senectus  aegro  et  corpore  fatiga-  5 
batur  aderatque  finis  et  spes  novae,  pauci  bona  libertatis 
in  cassuml  disserere,  plures  bellum  pavescere,  alii  cupere. 
Pars  multo  maxima  inminentis  dominos  variis  rusaoribus 
diflei-ebant:  trucem  Agi-ippam  et  ignominia  accensum  non 
aetate  neque  reriun  experientia  tantae  moH  parem,  Tiberiiun  10 
Neronem  maturum  annis,  spectatum  bello,  sed  vetere  atque 
insita  Claudiae  familiae  superbia,  multaque  indicia  saevi- 
tiae,  quamquam  pi-emantiu',  erumj)ere.  Hunc  et  prima 
ab  infantia  eductum  in  domo  regnatiice,  congestos  iuveni 
consiUatus,  triumphos,  ne  iis  quidem  annis,  quibus  Ehodi  15 
specie  secessus  exxd  egerit,  aUud^uid  quam  iram  et  simu- 
lationem  et  secretas  lubidines  meditatiun.  Accedere  matrem 
midiebri  inpotentia :  serviendiun  feminae  duobusque  in- 
super  adulescentibus,  qui  rem  publicam  interim  premant, 
quandoque  distrahant. 

V.  Haec  att^ue    talia    agitantibus    gravescei"e   valetudo 
Augusti,   et   quidam   scelus   uxoris   suspectabant.     Quippe^ 
rvmior   incesserat,    paucos   ante   menses  Augustum,  electis 
cojxsciis  et  comite  uno  Fabio  Maximo,  Planasiam  vectum. 
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5  ad  visendvim  Agrippam ;  multas  illic  utrimque  lacrimas  et 
signa  caritatis  spemque  e^_^  fore  ut  iiivenis  penatibus  avi 
redderetur.  Quod  Maximum  iixori  Marciae  aperuisse,  ill  am 
Liviae,  Qnarvim  id  Caesari ;  neque  multo  post  extincto 
Maximo,  dubium  an  quaesita  morte,  audiiDs  in  fiinere  eius 

10  Marciae  gemitus  semet  incusantis,  quod  causa  exitii  marito 
fuisset.  Utcumque  se  ea  res  habuit,  vixdum  ingressus 
lUyricum  Tiberius  properis  matris  litteris  accitur;  neque 
satis  conpertum  est,  spirantem  adhuc  Augustum  apud 
urbem  Nolam  an  exanimem  reppererit.     Acribus  namque 

15  custodiis  domum  et  vias  saepserat  Li  via,  laetique  interdum 
nuntii  vulgabantur,  donee  provisis  quae_tempus  monebat 
simul  excessisse  Augustum  et  rerum  potiri  Neronem  fama 
eadem  tulit. 


VI.  Primum  facinus  novi  principatus  fuit  Postumi 
Agrippae  caedes,  quem  ignarum  inermumque  quamvis 
firmatus  animo  centurio  aegre  confeeit.  Nihil  de  ea  re 
Tiberius  apud  senatum  disseruit;  patris  iussa  simulabat, 
5  quibus  praescripsisset  tribune  custodiae  adposito,  ne  cunc- 
taretur  Agrippam  morte  adficere,  quandoque  supremupi 
diem  explevLsset.  Multa  sine^ubio  saevaque  Augustus  de 
moribus  adulescentis  questus,  ut  exilium  eius  senatus  con- 
sulto    sanciretur    perfecerat,    ceterum    in    nullius    unquam 

10  suorum  necem  duravit,  neque  mortem^_njepoti  pro  securitate 
privigni  inlatam  credibile  erat.  Propius  vero  Tiberium  ac 
Liviam,  ilium  metu,  banc  novercalibus  odiis,  suspecti  et 
invisi  iuvenis  caedem  festinaviss6.  Nuntianti  centurioni,  ut 
mos  niilitiae,  factum  esse  qiiod  imperasset;  neque  imperasse 

15  sese  et  rationem  facti  reddendam  apud  senatum  respondit. 
Quod  postquam  Sallustius  Orispus  particei)s  secretorum  (is 
ad  tiibunum  miserat  codicillos)  comperit,  metuens  ne  reus 
subderetur,  iuxta  periculoso  ficta  seu  vera  promeret,  monuit 
Xiviam  ne  arcana  domus,  ne.consilia  amicorum,  ministeria 
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militiim   viilgarentur,   neve   TiberiiLs   vim   principatiis   re-  20 
solveret  cuncta   ad   senatum   vocando :    earn   condicionem 
esse  imperandi,  iit   non  aliter  ratio  constet  qii^jn  si  uni 
reddatur. 

VII.  At    Romae   mere    in   servitium   consoles,   patres, 
eques.     Quanto  quis  inlustrior,  tanto  magis  falsi  ac  festin- 
antes,  viiltuque  composito,  ne  laeti  excessiOprincipis  neu 
tristiores  primordio,  lacrimas  gaudiiim,  questus  adulationem 
miscebant.     Sex.     Pompeius   et   Sex.     Appuleius  consiiles    ^ 
primi  in_v^rba  Tiberii  Caesaris  iuravere,  apu^que  eos  Seius 
Strabo  et  0.  Tiirraniiis,  ille  praetoriarum  cohoi-tium  prae- 
fectixs,   Ijic  annonae;    mox  senatus   milesque   et   populus. 
Nam   Tiberius   cuncta   per   consiUes   incipiebat,    tamquam 
vetere   re    publica   et    ambiguus   imperandi;    ne   edictum  10 
quidem,   quo   patres   in    ciuiam    vocabat,    nisi   tribuniciae 
potestatis    praescriptione    posuit    sub    Augusto    acceptae. 
Verba  edicti  f  uere  pauca  et  sensupermodesto :  de  honoribus 
parentis  consulturum,   neque    abscedere   a    corpore   idque 
unum    ex    publicis    muneribus    usurpare.      Sed    defuncto  15 
Augusto   signum   praetoriis    cohortibus   ut   imperator   de- 
derat :  excubiae,  arma,  cetera  aulae ;  miles  in  forum,  miles 
in   curiam   comitabatur.      Litteras  ad   exercitus  tamquam 
adepto  principatu  misit,  nusquam  cimctabundus  nisi  cum 
in   senatu  loqueretur.     Causa   praecipua  ex  formidine,   ne  20 
Germanicvis,  in  cuius  manu  tot  legiones,  immensa  sociorum 
V    auxilia,  mirus  apud  popiUim  favor,  habere  imperium  quam 
^^^^cspectare  mallet.     Dabat  et  famae,  ut  vocatus  electusque 
potius  a  re  publica  videretur  quam  per  uxoriuni^ambitum 
et    senili_9,doptione   inrepsisse.      Postea    cognitum    est^    ad  25 
^  introspiciendas   etiam   procerum  voluntates   inductam^f^u- 
bitationem  :     nam    verba  /  vultus    in    crjmen    detorquens 
recondebat. 
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YIII.  Nihil  primo  senatus  die  agi  passus  nisi  de  supremis 
Augusti,  cuius  testamentum  inlatum  per  virgines  Vestae 
Tiberium  et  Liviam  heredes  habuit.  Livia  in  familiam 
luliam  nomenque  Augustum  adsumebatur ;  in  spem  se- 
5  cundam  nepotes  pronepotesque,  tertio  gradu  primores 
civitatis  scripserat,  plerosqife^  invisos  sibi,  sed  iactantia 
gloriaque  ad  posteros.  Legata  non  idtra  civilem  modum, 
nisi  quod  populo  et  plebi  qiiadringentiens  triciens  quin- 
quiens,  praetoriarum  cohortium  militibus  singula  nummum 

lo  milia,  .  .  ,  legionariis  ac  cohoitibus  civium  Romanorum 
trecenos  nummos  viritim  dedit.  Turn  consultatum  de 
honoribus;  ex  quis  qui  maxime  insignes  visi,  ut  porta 
triumphali  duceretur  funus,  Gallus  Asinius,  ut  legum 
latarum    tituli,    victarum    ab   eo   gentium   vocabula   ante- 

15  ferrentur,  L.  Arruntius  censuere,  Addebat  Messalla  Valerius 
renovandum  per  annos  sacramentum  in  nomen  Tiberii ; 
interrogatusque  a  Tiberio  num  se  mandante  earn  sentontiam 
prompsisset,  sponte  dixisse  respondit,  neque  in  iis  quae  ad 
rem  pubKcam  pertinerent  consilio  nisi  suo  usurum,  vel  cum 

20  periculo  offensionis :  ea  sola  species  adulandi  supererat. 
Conclamant  patres  corpus  ad  rogum  umeris  senatoriim 
ferendum.  Remisit  Caesar  adroganti  moderatione,  popu- 
lumque  edicto  monuit  ne,  ut  quondam  nimiis  studiis  funus 
divi  lulii  turbassent,  ita  Augustum  in  foi-o  potius  quam  in 

25  campo  MartLs,  sede  destinata,  cremari  vellent.  Die  funeris 
milites  velut  praesidio  stetere,  multum  mridentibus  qui  ipsi 
viderant  quique  a  parentibus  acceperant  diem  ilium  crudi 
adhuc  servitii  et  libertatis  inprospere  repetitae,  cum  occisus 
dictator  Caesar  aliis  pessimum,  aliis  pulcherrimum  facinus 

30  videretur :  nunc  senem  principem,  longa  potentia,  provisis 
etiam  heredum  in  rem  publicam  opibus,  auxilio  scilicet 
militari  tuendum,  ut  sepultura  eius  quieta  foret, 
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IX.  Multus  hinc  ipso  de  August»  sermo,  plerisque  vana 
mirantibus  quod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  prinoeps 
Qt  vitae  supremus,  quod  Nolae  in  domo  et  cubiculo  in  quo 
pater  eius  Oeta\-ius  vitam  finivisset.  Numerus  etiam  con- 
sulatuum  celebrabatur,  quo  Valerium  Corvum  et  C.  Marium  5 
simul  aequaverat,  continuata  per  septem  et  triginta  annos 
tribunicia  potestas,  nomen  imperatoris  semel  atque  viciens 
partum  aliaque  honorum  multiplicata  aut  nova.  At  apud 
prudentes  vita  eius  varie  extollebatur  arguebaturvp.     Hi 

^  pietate  erga  parentem  et  necessitudine  rei  publicae,  in  qvia  10 
nullus   tunc   legibus  locus,  ad   arma   civilia   acjjim.  quae 
neque  pai-ari  possent  neque  haberi  per  bona^  artes.     Multa 
Antonio,  dum  interfectores  patris  ulcisceretur,  multa  Lepido 
concessisse.    Postquam  hie  socordia  senuerit,  ille  per  libidines 
pessum  datus  sit,  non  aliud  discordantis  patriae  remedium  15 
.  f ui^  quam  ut  ab  vino  regeretur.     Non  regno  tamen  neque 
dictatru^,  sed  principis  nomine  constitutam  rem  publicam, 
mari  Oceano  aut  amnibus  longinquis  saeptum  imperium. 
Legiones,  provincias,  classes,  euncta  inter  se  conexa;    ius 
apud  cives,  modestiam  apud  socios,  urbem  ipsam  magnifico  20 
ornatu ;  pauca  admodum  vi  tractata,  quo  ceteris  quies  esset. 

X.  Dicebatur  contra :  pietatem  erga  parent«m  et  tempora 
rei  publicae  obtentui  sumpta,  ceterum  cupidine  dominandi 
concitos  per  largitionem  veteranos,  paratum  ab  adulescente 

,      private  exercitum,  corruptas  consulisjegiones,  simulatam 
Pompeianarum  gi-atiam  partium.     Mox  ubi  decretp^patrum    5 
fasces  et  ius  praetoris  invaserit,  caesis  Hirtio  et  Pan.sa, 
sive   hostis  illos,  seu  Pansam  venenum   vulneri   adfusum, 
sui  nulites  Hirtium  et  machinator  doli  Caesar  abstulei-at,} 
utiiusque  copias  occupavisse.//  Extortum  invito  senatu  con- 
sulatiun,  armaque  quae  in  Antonium  acceperit,  contra  rem  10 
publicam  versa  ;  proscriptionem  civium,  divisiones  agrorum, 
ne  ipsLS  quidem  qui  fecere  laudatas.    Sane  Cassii  et  Brutorum 
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exitus  paternis  inimicitiis  datos,  quamquam  fas  sit  privata 
odia  publicis  utilitatibus  remittere,  sed  Pompeium  imagine 

15  pacis,  sed  Lepidum  specie  amicitiae  deceptos;  post  An- 
tonium,  Tarentino  Brundisinoque  foedere  et  nuptiis  sororis 
inlectum,  subdolae  adfinitatis  poenas  morte  exsolvisse. 
Pacem  sine  dubio  post  haec,  veriim  cruentam :  LoUianas 
Varianasque  clades,  interfectos  Romae  Varrones,  Egnatios, 

20  lulos.  Nee  domesticis  abstinebatur :  abducta  Neroni  uxor 
et  consiilti  per  ludibrium  pontifices  an  concepto  necdum 
edito  partu  rite  nuberet ;  Q.  Pedii  et  Vedii  Pollionis  luxus, 
postremo  Livia  gravis  in  rem  piiblicam  mater,  gravis  domui 
Caesarum  noverca.     Nihil  deorum  honoribus  relictum,  cum 

25  se  templis  et  effigie  numinum  per  flamines  et  sacerdotes 
coli  vellet.  Ne  Tiberium  quidem  caritate  aut  rei  publicae 
cura  successorem  adscitum,  sed  quoniam  adrogantiam 
saevitiamque  eius  introspexerit,  comparatione  deterrima 
sibi   gloriam   quaesivisse.     Etenim   Augustus   paucis   ante 

30  annis,  cum  Tiberio  tribuniciam  potestatem  a  patribus 
rursum  postularet,  quamquam  honora  oratione,  quaedam 
de  habitu  cultuque  et  institutis  eius  iecerat,  quae  velut 
excusando  exprobraret.  Ceterum  sepultura  more  perfecta 
templum  et  caelestes  religiones  decernuntur. 

XI.  Versae  inde  ad  Tiberium  preces.  Et  ille  varia 
edisserebat  de  magnitudine  imperii,  sua  modestia  :  solam 
divi  Augusti  mentem  tantae  molis  capaeem ;  se  in  partem 
curarum  ab  illo  vocatum  experiendo  didicisse  quam  arduum, 

5  quam  subiectum  fortunae  regendi  cuncta  onus.  Proinde 
in  civitate  tot  inlustribus  viris  subnixa  non  ad  unum 
omnia  deferrent :  plures  facilius  munia  rei  publicae  sociatis 
laboribvis  exsecuturos.  Plus  in  oratiqn©  talic  dignitatis  quam 
fidei  erat,  Tiberioque  etiam  in  rebus  quas^non  occuleretj 

10  seu  natura  sive  adsuetudine,  suspensa  semper  et  obscura 
verba ;  tunc  vero  nitenti  ut  sensus  suos  penitus  abderet,  in 
incertum  et  ambiguum  magis  implicabantur.     At  patres, 
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qiiibus  unus  metus  si  intellegere  \-iderentur,  Id  qiiestii& 
lacrimas^  vota  effundi ;  ad  deos,  ad  effigiem  Augusti,  ad 
genua  ipsius  manus  tendere,  cvim  prof  end  libellmn  reci-  15 
tarique  iussit.  Opes  publicae  continebantur,  quantum 
civium  sociorumque  in  arinis,  quot  classes,  regna,  provinciae, 
tributa  aut  vectigalia,  at  necassitates  et  largitiones.  Quae 
cuncta  sua  manu  persciipserat  Augustus  addideratque 
consilium  coercendi  intra  terminos  imperii,  incertum  metu  20 
an  per  invidiam. 

XII.  Inter  quae  senatu  ad  infimas  obtestationes  pro- 
cumbente,  dixit  forte  Tiberius  se  ut  non  toti  rei  publicae 
parem,  ita  quaecumque  pars  sibi  mandaretur,  eius  tutelam 
susceptvirum.  Turn  Asinius  Gallus  "  interrogo "  inquit, 
"  Caesar,  quam  partem  rei  publicae  mandari  tibi  velis."  5 
Perculsus  inprovisa  interrogatione  paulum  reticuit,  dein 
collecto  animo  respondit  nequaquam  decorum  pudori  suo 
legere  aHquid  aut  evitare  ex  eo,  cm  in  universum  excusari 
mallet.  Rursum  Gallus  (etenim  vultu  oifensionem  con- 
iectaverat)  non  idcirco  interrogatum  ait,  ut  divideret  quae  10 
separari  nequirent,  sed  ut  sua  confessione  argueretur,  unum 
esse  rei  publicae  corpus  atque  unius  animo  regendum. 
Addidit  laudem  de  Augusto  Tiberiumque  ipsum  victoriarum 
suarum  quaeque  in  toga  per  tot  annos  egregie  fecisset 
admonuit.  Nee  ideo  ii-am  eius  lenivit,  pridem  invisus,  15 
tanquam  ducta  in  matrimonium  Vipsania  M.  Agrippae 
fiUa,  quae  quondam  Tiberii  uxor  fuerat,  plus  quam  civiUa 
agijiaiet  Pol  lion  isque  Asirui  patris  ferociam  retineret. 

XIII.  Post  quae  L.  Arruntius  baud  multumdiscrepans 
a  Galli  oratione  perinde  offendit,  quamquam  Tiberio  nulla 
vetus  in  Ai'runtium  ira,  sed  divitem,  promptum,  artibus 
egi-egiis  et  pari  fama  publico,  sus^jectabat.  Quippe  Augustus 
supremis  sermonibus  cum  tractaret,  quinam  adipisci  prin-  5 
cipem  locum  suffecturi  abnuei-ent  aut  inpares  vellent  vel 
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idem  possent  cuperentque,  M'.  Lepidum  dixerat  capacem 
sed  aspernantem,  Galium  Asinium  avidum  et  minorem, 
L.  Arruntium  non  indignum  et,  si  casus  daretur,  ausurum. 

lo  De  prioribus  consentitur,  pro  Arruntio  quidam  On.  Pisonem 
tradidere ;  omnesque  praeter  Lepidum  variis  mox  criminibus 
struente  Tiberio  circumventi  sunt.  Etiam  Q.  Harterius 
et  Mamercus  Scaurus  suspicacem  animum  perstrinxere, 
Haterius    cwm.    dixisset  "  quousque    patieris,   Caesar,   non 

15  adesse  caput  rei  publicae  ? "  Scaurus  t[uia  <^xe^at,  spem 
asse  ex  eo  non  inritas  fore  senatus  preces,  quod  relationi 
consul  um  iure  tribuniciae  potestatis  non  intei'cessisset.  In 
Haterium  statim  invectus  est;  Scaurum,  cui-  iuplacabilius 
irascebatur,  sUentio  tramisit.     Fessusque  ^amore  omnium, 

20  expostulatione  singulorum  flexit  paulatim,  non,  ut  fateretur 
suscipi  a  se  imperium,  sed  ut  negare  et  rogari  desineret. 
Constat  Haterium,  cum  deprecandi  causa-  Palatium  in- 
troisset  ambulantisque  Tiberii  genua  advolveretur,  prope 
a  militibus   interfectum,   quia  Tiberius  casu   an    manibus 

25  eius  inpeditus  prociderat.  Neque  tamen  periculo  talis  viri 
mitigatus  est,  donee  Haterius  Augustam  oraret  eiusque 
curatissimis  precibus  protegeretur. 

•XIV.  Multa  patrum  et  in  Augustam  adulatio.  Alii 
parentem,  alii  matrem  patriae  appellandam,  plerique  ut 
nomini  Caesaris  adscriberetur  "  luliae  filius  "  censebant.  Ille 
moderandos  feminarum  honores  dictitans  eademque  se  tem- 
5  perantia.  j.isurum  in  iis  quae  sibi  tribuerentur,  ceterum 
anxius  invidia  et  muliebr§^§,stigiuiri  in  deminutionem  ^iii 
accipiens,  ne  lictorem  quidem  ei  decerni  passus  est  aramque 
adoptioms  et  alia  huiusce  modi  prohibuit.  At  Germanico 
Caesari  proconsulare  imperium  petivit,  missique  legati  qui 
ID  defei'rent,  simul  maestitiam  eius  ob  excessum  Augusti 
solarentur.  Quo  minus  idem  pro  Druso  postularetur,  ea 
causa  qviod  designatus  consul  Drusus  praesensque  erat. 
Candidates   praeturae   duodecim  nominavit,   numerym   ab 
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^ugusto   traditiim :   et   hortante   senatii  ut   augeret,  iure 
iurando  obstrinxit  se  ribn  excessurum. 

XV.  Turn  primum  e  campo  comitia  ad  patres  translata 
sunt.  Nam  ad  earn  diem,  etsi  potissima  ai'bitrio  principis, 
quaedam  tamen  studiis  tribuiim  fiebant.  Neqiie  popiihis 
ademptum  ius  questus  est  nisi  inani  rumore,  et  senatUvS 
largitionibus  ac^pre^ibiis  sordidis  exspluttis  libens  tenuit,  5 
moderante  Tiberio  ne  phu-es  quam  qnattuor*  candidates 
commendafet,  sine  repiilsa  et  ambitu  designandos.  Inter 
quae  tribiini  plebei  petivere  ut  propria  sumptu  ederent 
ludos,  qui  de  nomine  Augusti  fastis  additi  Augustales 
vocarentur".  S^d-  decreta  pecunia  ex  aerario,  utque  per  lo 
circum  ti  iump^a^li  veste  uterentur ;  currii  vehi  baud  per- 
missum.  Mox  celebratio  annua  ad  praetorem  translata, 
cui  inter  cives  et  peregrines  iurisdictio  evenisset, 

XVI.  Hie  rerum  urbanarum  status  erat,  cum  Pannonicas 
legiones  seditio  incessit,  nullis  novis  causis,  nisi  quod  mutatus 
princeps  licentiam  turbarum  et  ex  civili  belle  spem  prae- 
mierum  ostendebat.  Castris  aestivis  tres  simul  legionas 
habebantur,  praesidente  lunio  Blaeso,  qui  fine  Augusti  et  5 
initiis  Tiberii  auditis  ob  i^stitium  aut  gandium  intermiserat 
solita  munia.  Eo  principio  lascivire  nules,  discordare,  pessimi 
cuiusque  sermonibus  praebere  aures,  denique  luxum  et 
otium  cupere,  disciplinam  et  laborem  aspernari.  Erat  in 
castris  Percennius  quidam  dux  olim  thgfttialium  operayum.  lo 
dein  gregarius  miles,  procax  lingua  et  miscere  coetus  Ijis- 

*  trionaji  studio  doctus.  Is  inperitos  animos  et  quaenam 
post  Aiigustum  militiae  condicio  ambigentis  inpellere 
paulatim  nocturnis  conloquiis  aut  flexo  in  vesperam  die 
et  dilapsisjaejioribus  deteriimum  quemque  congi*egare. 

XVII.  Postremo  promptis  iam  et  aliis  seditionis  ministris 
velut  contionabundus  interregabat,  cur  paucis  centurionibiis, 
paucioribus  tribunis  in  modum  servorum  oboedirent.    Quando 
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ausjiros  exposcere  remedia,  nisi  novum  et  nutantem  adhuc 

5  principem  precibus  vel  armis  adirent  1  Satis  per  tot  annos 
ignavia  peccatuin,  quod  tricena  aut  quadragena  stipendia 
senes  et  plerique  truncato  ex  vulneribus  corpore  tolerent. 
Ne  dimissis  quidem  finem  esse  militiae,  sed  apud  vexillum 
tendentes   alio    vocabulo   eosdem    labores   perferre.     Ac   si 

^P  quis  tot  casus  vita  superaverit,  trahi  adhuc  diversas  in 
terras,  ubi  per  nomen  agrorum  uligines  paludum  vel  inculta 
montium  accipiant.  Enimvero  militiam  ipsam  gravem, 
infructuosam :  denis  in  diem  assibus  animam  et  corpus 
aestimari.      Hinc    vestem    aima   tentoria,    hinc   saevitiam 

15  centurionum  et  vacationes  munerum  redimi.  At  hercule  ver- 
bera  et  vulnera,  duram  hiemem,  exercitas  aestates,  bellum 
atrox  aut  sterilem  pacem  sempiterna.  Nee  aliud  leva- 
mentum  quam  si  certis  sub  legibus  militia  iniretur,  ut 
singulos  denarios  mererent,  sextus  decumus  stipendii  annus 

20  finem  adferret,  ne  idtra  sub  vexillis  tenerentur,  sed  isdem 
in  castris  praemium  pecunia  solveretur.  An  praetorias 
cohortes,  quae  binos  denarios  acceperint,  quae  post  sedeeim 
annos  penatibus  suis  reddantur,  plus  periculorum  suscipere  ? 
non  obtrectari  a  se  urbanas  excubias,  sibi  tamen  apud 
horridas  gentes  e  contuberniis  hostem  aspici. 

XVIII.  Adstrepebat   vulgus,'  diversis    incitamentis,    hi 
verberum  riotas,  illi  canitiem,   plurimi  detrita  tegmina  et 
nudum  corpus  exprobrantes.     Postremo  eo  i'uroris  venere, 
ut   tres   legiones   miscere   in    unam   agitaverint.      Depulsi 
5  aemulatione,  quia  suae  quisque  legioni  eum  honorem  quaere- 
bant,  alio  vertunt  atque  una  tres  aquilas  et  signa  cohortium 
locant ;  simul  congerunt  caespites,  exstruunt  tribunal,  quo 
y    magis  conspicua  sedes  foret.     Properantibus  Blaesus  advenit 
increpabatque  ate  retinebat  singulos,  clamitans  "  mea  potius 
10  caede  imbuite  manus :  leviore  flagitio  legatum  interficietis 
quam    ab    imperatore    desciscitis.      Aut    incolumis    fidem 
legionum  retinebo  aut  iugulatus  paenitentiam  adcelerabo." 
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XIX.  Aggerabatur  nihilo  minus  caespes  iamque  pectori 
usque  adcrevei'at,  cum  tandem  pervicacia  victi  inceptum 
omisei-e.  Blaesus  multa  dicendi  ajrte  non  per  seditionem 
et  turbas  desideria  militum  ad  Cae.sarem  ferenda  ait  neque 
veteres  ab  imperatoribus  piiscis  neque  ipsos  a  dive  Augusto  5 
tarn  nova  petivisse ;  et  parum  in  tempore  incipientes  prin- 
cipis  curas  onerari.  Si  tamen  tendei^nt  in  pace  temptare 
quae  ne  civilium  quidem  bellorum  vi^ores  expostiilaverint, 
cur  contra  morem  obsequii,  contra  fas  disciplinae  vim 
medit«ntur  ?  Decernerent  legatos  seque  coram  mandata  lo 
darent.  Adclamavere  ut  lilius  Blaesi  tribunus  legatione 
ea  fungeretvu-  peteretque  militibus  missionem  ab  sedecim 
annis ;  cetera  mandaturos,  ubi  prima  provenissent.  Profecto 
iuvene  modicum  otium;  sed  superbii-e  miles,  quod  filius 
legati  orator  publicae  causae  satis  ostenderet  necessitate  15 
expressa  quae  per  modestiam  non  obtinuissent.  l, 

XX.  Interea  manipuli  ante  coeptam  seditionem  Nau- 
portum  missi  ob  itinera  et  pontes  et  alios  usus,  postquam 
turbatum  in  castris  accepere,  vexilla  convellunt  direptisque 
proximis  vicis  ipsoque  Nauporto,  quod  municipii  instar  ei-at, 
retinentis  centuriones  inrisu  et  contumeliis,  postremo  ver-  5 
beribus  insectantur,  praecipua  in  Aufidienum  Rufum  prae- 
fectum  castroriun  ira,  quem  dereptum  vehiculo  sarcinis 
gravant  aguntque  primo  in  agmine,  per  ludibrium  rogitantes 
an  tam  immensa  onera,  tam  longa  itinera  Hbenter  ferret. 
Quippe  Rufus  diu  manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  10 
praefectus,  antiquam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetus 
operis  ac  laboris  et  eo  inmitior,  quia  toleraverat. 

XXI.  Horum  adventu  redintegratur  seditio,  et  vagi 
circumiecta  populabantur.  Blaesus  paucos,  maxime  praeda 
onustos,  ad  terrorem  ceterorum  adfici  verberibus,  claudi 
carcere  iubet :    nam  etiam  tum  legato  a  centurionibus  et 
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5  Optimo  quoque  manipiilarium  parebatur.  Illi  obniti  tra- 
hentibus,  prensare  circumstantium  genua,  ciere  mode 
nomina  singulorum,  modo  centuriam  quisque  cuius  mani- 
pularis  erat,  cohortem,  legionem,  eadem  omnibus  inminere 
clamitantes.  Simul  probra  in  legatum  cumulant,  caelum 
'^10  ac  deos  obtestantur,  nihil  reliqui  faciunt  quo  minus  invidiam 
misericordiam  metum  et  iras  permoverent.  Adcurritur  ab 
universis  et  carcere  effracto  solvunt  vincida  deseitoresque 
ac  rerum  capitalium  damnatos  sibi  lam  miscent. 

XXII.  riagrantior  inde  vis,  plures  seditioni  duces.  Et 
Vibulenus  quidam  gregarius  miles,  ante  tribunal  Blaesi 
allevatus  circumstantium  umeris,  apud  tm-batos  et  quid 
pararet  Intentos  "  vos  quidem  "  inquit  "  his  innocentibus  et 

5  miserrimis  lucem  et  spiritum  reddidistis;  sed  quis  fratri 
meo  vitam,  quis  fratrem  mihi  reddit  1  Quem  missum  ad 
vos  a  Germanico  exercitu  de  communibus  commodis  nocte 
pi'oxima  iugulavit  per  gladiatores  suos,  quos  in  exitium 
militum  habet  atque  armat.  Responde,  Blaese,  ubi  cadaver 
10  abieceris ;  ne  hostes  quidem  sepultura  invident.  Cum 
osculis,  cum  lacrimis  dolorem  meum  implevero,  me  quoque 
trucidari  iube,  dum  interfectos  nullum  ob  scelus,  sed  quia 
utUitati  legionum  consulebamus,  hi  sepeliant." 

XXIII.  Incendebat  haec  fl^u  et  pectus  atque  os  manibus 
verberans.  Mox  disiectis  quorum  per  umeros  sustinebatur, 
praeceps  et  singulorum  pedibus  advolutus  tantum  conster- 
nationis  invidiaeque  oonci\-it,   ut  pars  mUitum  gladiatores 

5  qui  e  servitio  Blaesi  erant,  pars  ceteram  eiusdem  famiham 
vincirent,  alii  ad  quaerendum  corpus  effunderentur.  ,  Ac  ni 
propere  neque  corpus  ullum  reperiri  et  servos  adhibitis 
cruciatibus  abnuere  caedem  neque  illi  fuisse  umquam 
fratrem  pernotuisset,  baud  multum  ab  exitio  legati  aberant. 
io  Tribunos  tamen  ac  praefectum  castrorum  extrusere,  sarcinae 
fugientium  direptae,  et  c6nturio  Lucilius  interficitur,  cui 
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militaribus;  facetiis  vocabulum  "  cede  alteram  "  indiderant, 
qviia  fracta  vite  in  tergo  militis  alteram  clara  voce  ac 
rursus  aliam  poscebat.  Ceteros  latebrae  texere,  uno  retento 
Clemente  lulio,  qui  perferendis  militum  mandatis  habebatur  15 
idoneus  ob  promptum  ingenium.  Quin  ipsae  inter  se  legiones 
octava  et  quinta  decuma  ferrum  parg-bant,  dum  centurionem 
cognomento ,  Sirpicum  ilia  morti  deposcit,  qnintadecumani 
tuentur,  nii'taUes  nonanus  preces  et  adversum  aspernantis 
minas  interiecisset. 

XXIV.  Haec  audita  quamquam  abstrusum  et  tristissima 
quaeque  maxime  occultantem  Tiberium  perpulere  ut  Drusum 
filium  cum  pi-imoribus  civitatis  duabusque  praetoriis  cobor- 
tibus  mitteret,  nullis  satis  certis  mandatis,  ex  re  consulturum. 
Et  cohortes  delecto  milite  supra  solitum  firmatae.  /^Additur  5 
magna  pars  praetoriani  equitis  et  robora  Oermanorum,  qui 
tum  custodes  imperatori  aderant ;  simul  praetorii  praef ectus 
AeHus  Seianus,  coUega  Straboni  patri  sue  datus,  magna 
apud  Tiberium  auctoritate,  recter  iuveni  et  ceteris  pericu- 
lorum  praemiorumque  ostentator.  Druso  propinquanti  10 
quasi  per  officium  obviae  fuere  legiones,  non  laetae,  ut 
adsolet,  neque  insignibus  fulgentes,  sed  inluvie  deformi  et 
vultu,  quamquam  maestitiam  imitarentur,  contumaciae 
propiores. 

XXV.  Postquam  vaUum  introit,  portas  stationibus 
firm  ant,  globos  armatorum  certis  castrorum  locis  opperiii 
iubent,  ceteri  tribunal  ingenti  agmine  circumveniunt. 
Stabat  Drusus  silentivun  manu  poscens.  lUi^quotiens  oculos 
ad  multitudinem  rettulerant,  vocibus  truculentis  strepere,  5 
rursum  viso  Caesare  trepidare.  Murmur  incertum,  atrox 
clamor  et  repente  quies ;  divei-sLs  animorum  motibus  pave- 
bant  terrebantque.  Tandem  interrupto  tumuitu  litteras 
patris  recitat,  in  quis  pei-scriptum  erat,  praecipuam  ipsi 
fortissimarum  legionum  curam,    quibuscum   plvirima   bella  10 
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toleravisset :  ubi  primum  a  luctu  requiesset  animus,  acturum 
apud  patres  de  postulatis  eorum.  Misisse  interim  filium,  ut 
sine  cunctatione  concederet  quae  statim  tribui  possent; 
cetera  senatui  servanda,  quem  neque  gratiae  neque  severi- 
tatis  expertem  haberi  par  esset. 

XXVI.  Responsum  est  a  contione,  mandata  Clementi  cen- 
turioni  quae  perferret.  Is  orditur  de  missione  a  sedecim  annis, 
de  praemiis  finitae  militiae,  ut  denarius  diurnum  stipendium 
foret,  ne  veterani  sub  vexillo  hab,erentur.  Ad  ea  Drusus 
5  cum  arbitrium  senatus  et  patris  obtenderet,  clamore  turbatur. 
Ciu"  venisset  neque  augendis  militum  stipendiis  neque 
allevandis  laboribus,  denique  nulla  bene  faciendi  licentia  ? 
At  hercule  verbera  et  necem  cunctis  permitti.  Tiberium 
oHm  nomine  Augusti  desideria  legionum  frustrari  solitum  ; 
10  easdem  artes  Drusum  retulisse.  Numquamne  ad  se  nisi 
filios  familiarum  ventures  1  Novum  id  plane  quod  imperator 
sola  militis  commoda  ad  senatum  reiciat.  Eundem  ergo 
senatum  consulendum,  quotiens  supplicia  aut  proelia  indi- 
cantur  :  an  praemia  sub  dominis,  poenas  sine  arbitro  esse  1 

XXVII.  Postremo  deserunt  tribunal,  ut  quis  praetoria- 
norum  militum  amicorumve  Caesaris  occurreret, ;  manus 
intentantes,  causam  discordiae  et  initium  armorum,  maxima 
infensi  On.  Lentulo,  quod  is  ante  alios  aetate  et  gloria  belli 
5  firmare  Drusum  credebatur  et  ilia  militiae  rlagitia  primus 
aspernari.  Nee  multo  post  digredientem  cum  Caesare  ac 
provisu  periculi  hiberna  castra  i*epetentem  circumsistunt, 
rogitantes  quo  pergeret,  ad  imperatorem  an  ad  patres,  ut 
illic  quoque  commodis  legionum  adversaretur ;  simul  in- 
10  gruunt,  saxa  iaciunt.  lamque  lapidis  ictu  cruentus  et 
exitii  certus  adcursu  multitudinis,  quae  cum  Druso  ad- 
venerat,  protectus  est. 
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XX VIII.  Noctem  minacem  et  in  scelus  erupturam  fors  ' 
lenivit :    nam   luna   claro   repente   caelo  visa  languesoere. 
Id  miles  rationis  ignarus  omen  praesentium  accepit,  suis    . 
laboribus  defectionem  sideris  adsimulans,  prospereque  cessiira 
quae  pararent,  si  f ulgor  et  clai'itudo  deae  ledderetur.    Igitur    5 
aeris  sono,  tubarum  cornuumque  coneentu  strepere ;    prout 
splendidior  obscuriorve,  laetari  aut  maerere,  et  postquam 
ortae   nubes  offecere  visui  creditumque  conaitam   tenebris, 
lit  sunt  mobiles  ad  superstitionem  perculsae  semel  mentes, 
sibi  aeternum  laborem  portendivsua  facinora  aversari  deos  10 
lamentantur.     Utendum   inclinatione   ea    Caesar   et    quae 
casus  obtulerat  in  sapientiam  vertenda  ratus  circumiri  ten- 
toria  iubet ;  accitur  centurio  Clemens  et  si  alii  bonis  artibus 
gi'ati  in  vulgus.     Hi  vigiliis,  stationibus,  custodiis  portarum 
se  inserunt,  spem  ofFenmt,  metum  intendunt.     "  Quousque  15 
filium  imperatoris  obsidebimus  1     Quis   certaminum   finis  1 
Percennione    et    Vibvdeno    sacramentum    dictuii    sumus  ? 
Fercennius  et  Yibulenus  stipendia  militibus,  agros  emeritis 
largientur?     Denique  pro  Neronibus  et  Drusis  imperium 
populi   Romani   capessent  ?     Quin  potius,  ut  novdssimi  in  20 
culpam,   ita  primi   ad  paenitentiam   sumus?     Tarda   sunt 
quae  in  commune  expostulantur  :   privatam  gratiam  statim 
mereare,  statim  recipias."     Commotis   per  haec   mentibus 
et  inter  se  suspectis,  tironem  a  veterano,  legionem  a  legione 
dissociant.     Tum  redire  paulatim  amor  obsequii ;  omittunt  25 
portas,  signa  unum  in  locum  principio  seditionis  congregata 
suas  in  sedes  referunt. 

XXIX.  Drusus  orto  die  et  vocata  contione,  quamquam 
rudis  dicendi,  nobiUtate  ingenita  incusat  priora,  probat 
praesentia ;  negat  se  terrore  et  minis  vinci ;  flexos  ad 
modestiam  si  videat,  si  supplices  audiat,  scripturum  patri 
ut  placatus  legionum  preces  exciperet.  Orantibus  rursum  5 
idem   Blaesus   et   L.  Apronius,  eques  Komanus  e  cohorte 

Tac.  A.  I.  3 
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Drusi,  lustusque  Catonius,  primi  ordinis  centui'io,  ad 
Tiber ium  mittuntur.  Certatum  inde  sententiis,  cum  alii 
oppei'iendos  legates  atque  interim  comitate  permulcendum 

^^  mi  litem  censerent,  alii  fortiori  bus  remediis  agendum ;  nihil 
in  vulgo  modicum :  terrere,  ni  paveant ;  ubi  pertimuerint, 
inpune  contemni.  Dum  superstitio  urgeat,  adiciendos  ex 
duce  metus  sublatis  seditionis  auctoribus.  Promptum  ad 
asperiora   ingenium    Druso   erat :     vocatos    Vibulenum    et 

15  Percennium  intertici  iubet.  Tradunt  plerique  intra  taber- 
naculum  ducis  obrutos,  alii  corpora  extra  vallum  abiecta 
ostentui. 

XXX.  Tum,  ut  quLsque  praecipuus  turbator,  conquisiti, 
et  pars,  extra  castra  palantes,  a  centurionibus  aut  prae- 
toriarum  cohortium  militibus  caesi ;  quosdam  ipsi  manipuli 
documentum  fidei  tradidere.     Auxerat  militum  curas  prae- 

5  matura  hiems  imbribus  continuis  adeoque  saevis,  ut  non 
egredi  tentoria,  congregari  inter  se,  vix  tutari  signa  possent, 
quae  turbine  atque  unda  raptabantur.  Durabat  et  formido 
caelestis  irae,  nee  frustra  adversus  impios  hebescere  sidera, 
ruere  tempestates :  non  aHud  malorum  levamentum  quam 

10  si  linquerent  castra  infausta  temerataque  et  soluti  piaculo 
suis  quisque  hibemis  redderentur.  Piimum  octava,  dein 
quinta  decuma  legio  rediere :  nonanus  opperiendas  Tiberii 
epistulas  clamitaverat,  mox  desolatus  alioium  discessione 
inminentem    necessitatem    sponte   praevenit.       Et    Drusus 

15  non  exspectato  legatorumwegressu,  quia  praesentia  satis 
,  considerant,  in  urbem  rediit. 

XXXI.  Isdem  t'el^Jije  diebus  isdem  causis  Germanicae 
legiones  tuibatae,  quanto  plures,  tanto  violentius  et  magna 
spe  fore  ut  Germanicus  Caesar  imperium  alterius  pati 
nequiret   daretque   se   legionibus   vi  sua  cuncta   tracturis. 

5  Duo  apud  ripam  Rheni  exercitus  erant;  cui  nomensuperiori, 
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sub  C.  Silio  legato,  inferiorem  A.  Caecina  curabat.  Regimen 
summae  rei  penes  Grermanicum,  agendo  Galliarum  censui 
turn  intentum.  Sed  quibus  Silius  moderabatur,  mente 
ambigua  fortunam  seditionis  alienae  speculabantiu' :  inf erioris 
exercitus  miles  in  rabiem  prolapsus  est,  oi'to  ab  unetvicen-  lo 
simauis  quintanisque  initio,  et  tractis  prima  quoque  ac 
vicensima  legionibus.  Nam  isdem  aestivis  in  finibus  Ubiorum 
habebantur  per  otium  aut  levia  munia.  /  Igitur  audito  fine 
Augusti  vernacula^multitudo  nuper  acto  in  urbe  dilectu, 
lasciviae  sueta,  labormn  intolerans,  impiere  ceterorum  rudes  15 
animos :  venisse  tempus  quo  veterani  maturam  missionem, 
iuvenes  largiora  stipendia,  cuncti  modum  miseriarum  ex- 
poscerent  saevitiamque  centurionum  ulciscerentur.  Non 
unus  haec,  ut  Pannonicas  inter  legiones  Percennius,  nee 
apud  trepidas  militum  aiipes,  aUos  vaHdiores  exercitus  20 
respicientium,  sed  multa  seditionis  ora  vocesque :  sua  in 
manu  sitam  rem  Romanam,  suis  victoriis  augeri  rem 
pubHcam,  in  suum  cognomentum  adscisci  imperatoi-es. 

XXXII.  Nee  legatus  obvdam  ibat ;  quippe  plurium 
va©eordia  constantiam  exemerat.  Repente  lymphati  destrictis 
gladiis  in  centiu-iones  invadunt :  ea  vetustissima  miHtaribus 
odiis  materies  et  saeviendi  principium.  Prostrates  verberibus 
mulcant,  sexageni  singulos,  ut  numerum  centurionum  adae-  5 
quarent,  tum  convulsos  laniatosque  et'  parti  m  exanimos 
ante  vallum  aut  in  amnem  Rhenum  proiciunt.  Septimius 
cum  perfugisset  ad  tribunal  pedibusque  Caecinae  advolve- 
retui',  eo  usque  flagitatus  est,  donee  ad  exitium  dederetur. 
-Cassius  Chaei-ea,  mox  caede  Gai  Gaesaris  memoriam  apud  16 
posteros  adeptus,  tum  adulescens  et  animi  ferox,  inter 
obstantes  et  armatos  ferro  viam  patefecit.  Non  tribunus 
ultra,  non  castroinim  praefectus  ius  obtinuit :  vigilias, 
stationes,  et  si  qua  aHa  praesens  usus  indixerat,  ipsi  partie- 
bantur.  Id  militares  animos  altius  coniectantibus  praecipuum  15 
indicium    magni   atque    inplacabilis    motus,   quod    neque 
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disiecti  nee  paucorum  instinctii,  seel  paritei*  ardescerent, 
pariter  silerent,  tanta  aequalitate  et  constantia,  ut/]regi 
crederes.  i^f'  * 

XXXIII.  Interea  Germanico  perOallias,  ut  diximus, 
census  accipienti  excessisse  Augustum  adfertur.  Neptem 
eius  Agrippinam  in  matrimonio  pluresque  ex  ea  liberos 
habebat,  ipse  Druso  fratre  Tiberii  genitus,  Augustas  nepos, 
5  sed  anxius  cccultis  in  se  patrui  aviaeque  odiis,  quorum 
causae  acriores,  quia  iniquae.  Quippe  Drusi  magna  apud 
populum  Romanum  memoria,  credebaturque,  si  rerum 
potitus  foret,  libertatem  redditurus;  unde  in  Germanicum 
favor  et  spes  eadem.  Nam  iuveni  civile  ingenium,  mira 
lo  comitas  et  diversa  ab  Tiberii  sermone  vul%u,  adrogantibus 
et  obscuris.  Accedebant  muliebres  offensiones  noveicalibus 
Liviae  in  Agrippinam  stimulis,  atque  ipsa  Agrippina  paulo 
commotidT,  nisi  quod  castitate  et  mariti  amore  quamvis 
indomitum  animum  in  bonum  vertebat. 


XXXIV.  Sed  Germanicus  quanto  summae  spei  propior, 
tanto  fmpensius  pro  Tiberio  niti,  seque  et  proximos,  et 
!ltolgarum  civitates  in  verba  eius  adigit.  Dehinc  audito 
legionum  tumultu  raptim  profectus  obvias  extra  castra 
5  habuit,  deiectis  in  terram  oculis  velut  paenitentia.  Post- 
quam  vallum  ixdit,  dissoni  questus  audiri  coepere,  Et 
quidam  prensa  manu  eius  per  speciem  exosculandi  in- 
seruerunt  digitos,  ut  vacua  dentibus  ora  contingeret;  alii 
curvata  senio  membra  ostendebant.    Adsistentem  contionem, 

10  quia  permixta  videbatur,  discedere  in  manipulos  iubet ;  sic 
melius  audituroarresponsum ;  vexilla  praeferri,  ut  id  saltern 
discerneret  cohortes  :  tarde  obtemperavere.  Tunc  a  venera- 
tione  Augusti  orsus  flexit  ad  victorias  triumphoscjue  Tiberii, 
praecipuis   laudibus   celebrans   quae   apud    Germanias   illis 

15  cum  legionibus  pulcherrima  fecisset.    Italiae  inde  consensum, 
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Galliarum  fidem  extollit ;  nil  usquam  turbidum  aut  discors. 
Silentio  haec  vel  murmure  medico  audita  sunt. 

XXXV.  Ut  seditionem  attigit,  ubi  modestia  militaris, 
ubi  veteris  disciplinae  decus,  quonam  tribunos,  quo  cen- 
tiiriones  exegissent,  rogitans,  nudant  univei*si  corpora, 
cicatrices  ex  vulneribus,  verberum  notas  exprobrant;  mox 
indiscretis  vocibus  pretia  vacation\im,  angustias  stipendii,  5 
duritiam  openim  ac  propriis  nominibus  incusant  vallum, 
fossas,  pabuli  materiae  lignorum  adgestus,  et  si  qua  alia 
ex  necessitate  aut  ad  versus  otium  castrorum  quaeruntur. 
Atrocissimus  veteranorumf  clamor  oriebatyr,  qui  tricena  aut 
supra  stipendia  numerantes,  mederetur  fessis  neu  mortem  lo 
in  isdem  laboribus,  sed  finem  tarn  exercitae  militiae  neque 
inopem  requiem  orabant.  Fuere  etiam  qui  legatam  a  divo 
Augusto  pecuniam  i*eposcerent,  faustis  in  Grermanicum 
ominibus ;  et  si  vellet  imjwrium  promptos  ostentavere. 
Turn  vero,  quasi  scelere  contaminaretur,  praeceps  tribunali  15 
desiluit.  Opposuerunt  abeunti  arma,  minitantes,  ni  regre- 
deretur ;  at  Qle  moi-itiu-um  potius  quam  fidem  exueret 
clamitans,  ferrum  a  latere  diiipuit  elatumque  deferebat  in 
pectus,  ni  proximi  prensam  dextram  vi  attinuissent.  Ex- 
trema  et  conglobata  inter  se  pars  contionis  ac,  vix  credil^e  20 
dictu,  quidam  singuH  propius  incedentas,  feriret  hortaban- 
tur;  et  miles  nomine  Calusidius  strictum  obtulit  gladium, 
addito  acutiorem  esse.  Saevum  id  malique  moris  etiam 
furentibus  -s-isum,  ac  spatium  fuit  quo  Caesar  ab  amicis  in 
tabemaculum  raperetm-.    '  *" 

XXXVI.  Consultatum  ibi  de  remedio ;  etenim  nuntia- 
batxir  parari  legatos  qui  superiorem  exercitum  ad  causam 
eandem  ti"alierent :  destinatum  excidio  Ubiorum  oppidum, 
imbutasque  praeda  manus  in  direptionem  Galliarum  erup- 
turas.  Augebat  metum  gnarus  Romanae  seditionis  et,  si  5 
omitteretur  ripa,  invasui'us   hostis:   at  si  auxilia  et  socii 
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adversum  abscedentis  legiones  armarentur,  civile  bellum 
suscipi.  Periculosa  severitas,  flagitiosa  largitio :  sen  nihil 
militi  sive  omnia  concedentur,  in  ancipiti  res  publica. 
10  Igitur  volutatis  inter  se  rationibus  placitum  ut  epistulae 
nomine  principis  scriberentur  :  missionem  dari  vicena 
stipendia  meritis,  exanctorari  qni  sena  dena  fecissent  ac 
retineri  sub  vexillo  ceterorum  inmunes  nisi  propulsandi 
hostis,  legata  quae  petiverant  exsolvi  duplicarique. 

XXXVII.  Sensit  miles  in  tempus  conficta  statimque 
flagitavit.  Missio  per  tribunes  maturatur,  largitio  differe- 
batur  in  hiberna  cuiusque.  Non  abscessere  quintani  unetvicen- 
simanique,  donee    isdem    in   aestivis   contracta   ex  viatico 

5  amicorum  ipsiusque  Caesaris  pecunia  persolveretur.  Primam 
ac  vicensimam  legiones  Caecina  legatus  in  civitatem  Ubiorum 
reduxit,  turpi  agmiue,  cum  fisci  de  imperatore  rapti  inter 
signa  interque  aquilas  veherentur.  Germanicus  superiorem 
ad  exercitum  profectus  secundam  et  tertiam  decumam  et 
10  sextam  decumam  legiones  nihil  cunctatas  sacramento  adigit. 
Quartadecumani  paulum  dubitaverant :  pecunia  et  missio 
quamvis  non  flagitantibus  oblata  est. 

XXXVIII.  At  in  Chaucis  coeptavere  seditionem  prae- 
sidium  agitantes  vexillarii  discordium  legionum  et  praesenti 
duorum  militum  supplicio  paulum  repressi  sunt.  lusserat 
id  M'.  Ennius  castrorum  praefectus,  bono  magis  exemplo 

5  quam  concesso  iure.  Deinde  intumescente  motu  profugus 
repertusque,  postquam  intutae  latebrae,  praesidium  ab 
audacia  mutuatur :  non  praefectum  ab  iis,  sed  Germanicum 
ducem,  sed  Tiberium  imperatorem  violari.  Simul  exterritis 
qui  obstiterant,  raptum  vexillum  ad  ripam  vertit,  et  si 
lo  quis  agmine  decessisset,  pro  desertore  fore  clamitans,  re- 
duxit in  hiberna  turbidos  et  nihil  ausos. 
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XXXIX.  Interea  legati  ab  senatu  regressum  iam  apud 
aram  Ubiorum  Germanicum  adeunt.  Dime  ibi  legiones, 
prima  atque  vicensima,  veteranique  niiper  missi  sub  vexillo 
hiemabant.  Pavidas  et  conscientia  vaecordes  intrat  metus, 
venisse  patrum  iussu  qui  inrita  facerent  quae  per  seditionem  5 
expresserant.  Utque  mcs  vulgo  quamvis  falsis  reum  sub- 
dere,  IMunatium  Plancum  consulatu  functum,  principem 
legatiouis,  auctorem  senatiis  consulti  ineusant;  et  nocte  con- 
cubia  vexillum  in  domo  Germanici  situm  flagitare  occipiunt. 
concursuque  ad  ianuam  facto  moliuntur  fores,  extractum  lo 
cubili  Caesarem  tradere  vexillum  intento  mortLs  metu 
subigunt.  Mox  vagi  per  vias  obvios  habuere  legates,  audita 
eonstematione  ad  Germanicum  tendentes.  Ingerunt  con- 
tumelias,  caedem  parant,  Planco  maxime,  quem  dignitas 
fuga  impediverat ;  neque  aliud  periclitanti  subsidium  quam  15 
castra  primae  legionis.  lUic  signa  et  aquilam  amplexus 
religione  sese  tutabatur,  ac  ni  aquilifer  Calpurnius  vim 
extremam  arcuisset,  rarum  etiam  inter  bostes,  legatus 
populi  Romani  Romanis  in  castris  sanguine  suo  altaria 
deum  commaculavisset.  Luce  demum,  pcstquam  dux  et  20 
miles  et  facta  noseebantiu*,  ingressus  castra  Germanicus 
perduci  ad  se  Plancum  imperat  recepitque  in  tribunal. 
Tum  fatalem  increpans  rabiem,  neque  militum  sed  deum 
ira  resurgere,  cur  venerint  legati  aperit;  ius  legationis 
atque  ipsius  Planci  gravem  et  inmeritum  casum,  simul  25 
quantum  dedecoris  adierit  legio,  facunde  miseratur,  at- 
tonitaque  magis  quam  quieta  contione  legatas  praesidio 
auxiliarium  equitum  dimittit. 

XL.  Eo  in  metu  arguere  Germanicum  omnes,  quod  non 
ad  superiorem  exercitum  pergeret,  ubi  obsequia  et  contra 
rebellis  auxilium  :  satis  superque  missione  et  pecunia  et 
mollibus  consultis  peccatum.  Vel  si  vilis  ipsi  salus,  em- 
filium  parvulum,  cur  gravidam  coniugem  inter  furentis  et    5 
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omnis  humani  iuris  violatores  haberet?  Illos  saltern  avo 
et  rei  publicae  redderet.  Diu  cunctatus  aspernantem 
uxorem,  cum  se  divo  Augusto  ortam  neque  degenerem  ad 
pericula  testaretur,  postremo  uterum  eius  et  communem 
10  filium  mill  to  cum  fletu  com  plexus,  ut  abiret  perpulit.  In- 
cedebat  muliebre  et  miserabile  agmen,  profuga  ducis  uxor, 
parvulum  sinu  filium  gerens,  lamentantes  cii-cum  amicorum 
coniuges,  quae  simul  trahebantur,  nee  minus  tristes  qui 
manebant. 

XLI.  Non  florentis  Caesaris  neque  suis  in  castris,  sed  velut 
in  urbe  victa  facies  gemitusque  ac  planctus  etiam  militum 
aures  oraque  advertere  :  progrediuntur  contuberniis.  Quis 
ille  flebilis  sonus  ?  quod  tam  triste  ?  feminas  inlustris,  non 
5  centurionem  ad  tutelam,  non  militem,  nihil  imperatoriae 
uxoris  aut  comitatus  soliti :  pergere  ad  Treveros  externae  fidei. 
Pudor  inde  et  miseratio  et  patris  Agrippae,  Augusti  avi 
memoria,  socer  Drusus,  ipsa  insigni  fecunditate,  praeclara 
pudicitia;    iam  infans   in  castris  genitus,   in   contubernio 

10  legionum  eductus,  quern  militari  vocabulo  Caligulam  appel- 
labant,  quia  plerumque  ad  concilianda  vulgi  studia  eo 
tegmine  pedum  induebatur.  Sed  nihil  aeque  flexit  quam 
invidia  in  Treveros  :  orant  obsistunt,  rediret  maneret,  pars 
Agrippinae  occursantes,  plurimi  ad  Germanicum  regressi. 

15  Isque  ut  erat  recens  dolore  et  ira,  apud  circumfusos  ita 
coepit. 

XLII.  "  Non  mihi  uxor  aut  filius  patre  et  re  publica 
cariores  sunt,  sed  ilium  quidem  sua  maiestas,  imperium 
Ex)manum  ceteri  exercitus  defendent.  Coniugem  et  liberos 
meos,  quos  pro  gloria  vestra  libens  ad  exitium  offerrem, 
5  nunc  procul  a  furentibus  summoveo,  ut  quidquid  istud 
sceleris  inminet,  meo  tantum  sanguine  pietur,  neve  occisus 
Augusti  pronepos,  interfecta  Tiberii  nurus  nocentiores  vos 
faciat.     Quid  enim  per  hos  dies   inausum   intemeratumve 
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vobis  ?  Quod  nomen  hiiic  coetiii  dabo  ?  Militesne  appellem, 
qui  filiiim  imperatoris  vestri  vallo  et  armis  circumsedistis  :  lo 
an  civis,  quibus  tain  pix)iecta  senatus  auctoritas  ]  Hostium 
quoque  ius  et  sacra  legationis  et  fas  gentium  rupistis. 
Divus  lulius  seditionem  exercitus  verbo  uno  compescuit 
Quirites  vocando  qui  sacramentum  eius  detractabant.  Divus 
Augustus  vultu  et  aspectu  Actiacas  legiones  exterruit :  nos  15 
ut  nondum  eosdem,  ita  ex  illis  ortos  si  Hispaniae  Suriaeve 
miles  aspernaretur,  tamen  mirum  et  indignum  erat.  Primane 
et  vicensima  legiones,  ilia  signis  a  Tiberio  acceptis,  tu  tot 
proelionim  socia,  tot  praemiis  aucta,  egregiam  duci  vestro 
gratiam  refertis  ?  Hunc  ego  nuntium  patri  laeta  omnia  20 
aliis  6  provinciis  audienti,  feram  1  Ipsius  tirones,  ipsius 
veteranos  non  missione,  non  pecunia  satiatos ;  hie  tantum 
interfici  centuriones,  eici  tribunos,  includi  legatos,  infecta 
sanguine  castra  flumina,  meque  precariam  animam  inter 
infensos  trahere. 

XLIII.  "  Cur  enim  primo  contionis  die  ferrum  illud,  quod 
pectori  meo  infigere  para  bam,  detraxistis,  o  inprovidi  amici  ? 
Melius  et  amantius  ille  qui  gladium  oiferebat.  Cecidissem 
ceite  nondum  tot  flagitiorum  exereitui  meo  conscius ;  legis- 
setis  ducem,  qui  meam  quidem  mortem  inpunitam  sineret,  5 
Vari  tamen  et  trium  legionum  vdcisceretur.  Neque  enim 
di  sinant  ut  Belgarum  quamquam  offerentium  decus  istud 
et  claritudo  sit,  subvenisse  Romano  nomini,  compressisse 
Germaniae  populos.  Tua,  dive  Auguste,  caelo  recepta  mens, 
tua,  pater  Druse,  imago,  tui  memoria  isdem  istis  cum  mili-  10 
tibus,  quos  iam  pudor  et  gloria  intrat,  eluant  banc  maculam 
irasque  civiles  in  exitium  hostibus  vertant.  Vos  quoque, 
quorum  alia  nunc  ora,  alia  peetora  contueor,  si  legatos 
senatui,  obsequium  imperatori,  si  mihi  coniugem  et  filium 
redditis,  discedite  a  contactu  ac  dividite  tui-bidos:  id  stabile  '5 
ad  paenitentiam,  id  fidei  vinculum  erit," 
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XLIV.  Supplices  ad  haec  et  vera  exprobrari  fatentes 
orabant  puniret  noxios,  ignosceret  lapsis  et  duceret  in 
hostem ;  revocaretur  coniunx,  rediret  legionum  alumnus 
neve  obses  Gallis  traderetur.  Reditum  Agrippinae  excu- 
5  savit  ob  inminentem  partum  et  hiemem  ;  venturum  filium  : 
cetera  ipsi  exsequerentur.  Discurrunt  miitati  et  seditiosis- 
simum  quemque  vinctos  trahunt  ad  legatum  legionis  primae 
C.  Caetronium,  qui  iudicium  et  poenas  de  singulis  in  hunc 
modum  exerciiit.     Stabant  pro  contione  legiones  destrictis 

lOgladiis;  reus  in  suggestu  per  tribunum  ostendebatur :  si 
nocentem  adclamaverant,  praeeeps  datus  trucidabatur.  Et 
gaudebat  caedibus  miles,  tamquam  semet  absolveret ;  nee 
Caesar  arcebat,  quando  nullo  ipsius  iussu  penes  eosdem 
saevitia  facti  et  invidia  erat.     Secuti  exemplum  veterani 

15  baud  multo  post  in  Raetiam  mittuntur,  specie  defendendae 
provinciae  ob  inminentis  Suebos,  ceterum  ut  avellerentur 
castris  trucibus  adhuc  non  minus  asperitate  remedii  quam 
sceleris  memoria.  Centurionatum  inde  egit.  Citatus  ab 
imperatore  nomen,  ordinem,  patriam,  numerum  stipendio- 

2  0  rum,  quae  strenue  in  proeliis  fecisset,  et  cui  erant  dona 
militaria,  edebat.  Si  tribuni,  si  legio  industriam  inno- 
centiamque  adprobaverant,  retinebat  ordinem  :  ubi  avari- 
tiam  aut  crudelitatem  consensu  obiectavissent,  solvebatur 
militia. 

XLV.  Sic  compositis  praesentibus  baud  minor  moles 
supererat  ob  ferociam  quintae  et  unetvicensimae  legionum, 
sexagensimum  apud  lapidem  (loco  Vetera  nomen  est)  hiber- 
nantium.  Nam  primi  seditionem  coeptaverant,  atrocissimum 
5  quodque  facinus  horum  manibus  patiatum ;  nee  poena 
commilitonum  exterriti  nee  paenitentia  conversi  iras  retine- 
bant.  Igitur  Caesar  arma  classem  socios  demittere  Eheno 
parat,  si  imperium  detrectetur,  bello  certaturus. 
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XLVI.  At  Romae  nondum  cognito,  qui  fuisset  exitxis  in 
Illyrico,  et  legionum  Germanicarum  motu  audito,  ti-epida 
civitas  incusare  Tiberium  quod,  dum  patres  et  plebem, 
invalida  et  inermia,  cunctatione  ficta  ludificetur,  dissideat 
interim  miles  neque  duorum  adulescentium  nondum  adulta  5 
auctoritate  comprimi  queat.  Ire  ipsum  et  opponere  maies- 
tatem  imperatoriam  debuLsse  cessuris,  ubi  principem  longa 
experientia  eundemque  severitatis  et  munificentiae  summum 
vidissent.  An  Augustum  fessa  aetate  totiens  in  Germanias 
commeare  potuisse  :  Tiberium  vigentem  annis  sedere  in  1  o 
senatu,  verba  patrum  cavillantem  ?  Satis  prospectum 
urbanae  servituti :  militaribus  animis  adhibenda  fomenta, 
ut  ferre  pacem  velint. 

XLYII.  Inmotum  adversus  eos  sermones  fixiunque  Tiberio 
fuit  non  omittere  caput  rerum  neque  se  remque  publicam 
in  casum  dare.  Multa  quippe  et  diversa  angebant :  validior 
per  Germaniam  exercitus,  propior  apud  Pannoniam;  ille 
Galliarum  opibus  subnixus,  hie  Italiae  inminens  :  quos  igitur  5 
antef erret  ?  Ac  ne  postpositi  contumelia  incenderentur.  At 
per  filios  pariter  adiri  maiestate  salva,  cui  maior  e  longinquo 
reverentia.  Simul  adulescentibus  excusatum  quaedam  ad 
patrem  reicere,  resistentisque  Germanico  aut  Druso  posse  a 
se  mitigari  vel  infringi :  quod  aliud  subsidium,  si  impera-  10 
torem  sprevissent  ?  Ceterum  ut  iam  iamque  iturus  legit 
comites,  conquisivit  impedimenta,  adornavit  naves:  mox 
hiemem  aut  negotia  varie  causatus  primo  prudentes,  dein 
vulgum,  diutissime  provincias  fefellit. 

XLVIII.  At  Germanicus,  quamquam  contracto  exercitu 
et  parata  in  defectores  idtione,  dandum  adhuc  spatium 
ratus,  si  recenti  exemplo  sibi  ipsi  consulerent,  praemittit 
litteras  ad  Caecinam,  venire  se  valida  manu  ac,  ni  sup- 
plicium  in  malos  praesumant,  usurum  promisca  caede.    Eas    5 
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Caecina  aquiliferis  signiferisque  et  quod  maxime  castrorum 
sincerum  erat  occulte  recitat,  utque  cunctos  infamiae,  se 
ipsos  morti  eximant  hortatur :  nam  in  pace  causas  et  merita 
spectari;    ubi  bellum  ingruat,  innccentes  ac  noxios  iuxta 

10  cadere.  Illi  temptatis  quos  idoneos  rebantur,  postquam 
maiorem  legionum  partem  in  officio  vident,  de  sententia 
legati  statuunt  tempus,  quo  foedissimum  quemque  et  sedi- 
tioni  promptum  ferro  invadant.  Tunc  signo  inter  se  dato 
inrumpunt  contubernia,   trucidant  ignaros,  nullo  nisi  con- 

15  sciis  noscente  quod  caedis  initium,  quis  finis. 

XLIX.  Di versa  omnium,  quae  umquam  accidere,  civilium 
armorum  facies.  Non  proelio,  non  adversis  e  castris,  sed 
isdem  e  cubilibus,  quos  simul  vescentis  dies,  simiil  quietos 
nox  habuerat,  discedunt  in  partes,  ingerunt  tela.  Clamor 
5  vulnera  sanguis  palam,  causa  in  occulto;  cetera  fors  regit. 
Et  quidam  bonorum  caesi,  postquam  intellecto  in  quos 
saeviretur,  pessimi  quoque  arma  rapuerant.  Neque  legatus 
aut  tribunus  moderator  adfuit;  permissa  vulgo  licentia 
atque  ultio  et  satietas.     Mox  ingressus  castra  Germauicus, 

10  non  medicinam  illud  plurimis  cum  lacrimis  sed  cladem 
appellans,  cremari  corpora  iubet. 

Truces  etiam  turn  animos  cupido  involat  eundi  in  hostem, 
piaculum  furoris;  nee  aliter  posse  placari  commilitonum 
manes,  quam  si  pectoribus  impiis  honesta  vulnera  accepissent. 

15  Sequitur  ardorem  militum  Caesar  iunctoque  ponte  tramittit 
duodecim  milia  e  legionibus,  sex  et  viginti  socias  cohortis, 
octo  equitum  alas,  quarum  ea  seditione  intemerata  modestia 
fuit. 

L.  Laeti  neque  procul  Germani  agitabant,  dum  iustitio 
ob  amissiun  Augustum,  post  discordiis  attinemur.  At 
Romanus  agmine  propero  silvam  Caesiam  limitemque  a 
Tiberio  coeptum  scindit,  ca^bra  in  limite  locat,  frontem  ac 
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tergum   vallo,   latera   concaedibus   munitus.       Inde   saltus    5 
obscuros  permeat  consiiltatque  ex  duobos  itineribiis  breve 
et  solitum  sequatur  an  inpeditius  et  intemptatum   eoque 
hostibus  incatitum.    Delecta  longiore  via  cetera  adcelerantur : 
etenim  attulerant  exploratores  festam  earn  Germanis  noctem 
ac    sollemnibiis   epulis   liidici-am.      Caecina    cum    expeditis  10 
cohortibus  praeire  et  obstantia  sil varum  amoliri  iubetur; 
legiones  modico  intervallo  sequuntur.     luvit  nox  sideribus 
inlustris,   ventumque  ad  vicos  Marsorum    et   circumdatae 
stationes,  stratis  etiam  tum  per  cubilia  propt^rque  mensas, 
nullo  metu,  non  antepositis  vigiliis :    adeo  cuncta  incuria  15 
disiecta   erant  neque  belli  timor,  ac   ne  pax  quidem  nisi 
languida  et  soluta  inter  temulentos. 

LI.  Caesar  avidas  legiones,  quo  latior  populatio  foret, 
quattuor  in  cuneos  dispertit ;  quinquaginta  milium  spatium 
ferro  flammisque  pervastat.  Non  sexus,  non  aetas  mise- 
rationem  attulit,  profana  simul  et  sacra  et  celeberrimum 
illis  gentibus  t€mplum,  quod  Tamfanae  vocabant,  solo  5 
aequantur.  Sine  vulnere  milites,  qui  semisomnos,  inermos 
aut  palantis  ceciderant.  Excivit  ea  caedes  Bructeros, 
Tubantes,  Usipetes,  saltusque,  per  quos  exercitui  regressus, 
insedere.  Qucd  gnarum  duci  incessitque  itineri  et  proelio. 
Pars  equitum  et  auxiliariae  ccbortes  ducebant,  mox  prima  10 
legio,  et  mediis  impedimentis  sinistrum  latus  unetvicensimani, 
dextrum  quintani  clausere,  vicensima  legio  terga  firmavit, 
post  ceteri  sociorum.  Sed  hostes,  donee  agmen  per  saltus 
porrigeretur,  immoti,  dein  latera  et  frontem  modice  ad- 
sultantes,  tota  vi  novissimos  incmrere.  Turbabanturque  15 
densis  Germanorum  catervis  leves  cohortes,  cum  Caesar 
advectus  ad  vicensimanos  voce  magna  hoc  illud  tempus 
oblitterandae  seditionis  clamitabat :  pergerent,  pix)perarent 
culpam  in  decus  vertere.  Exai-sere  animis  unoqiie  impetu 
perruptum  bostem  redigunt  in  aperta  caeduntque ;  simul  20 
primi  agminis  copiae  evasere  silvas  castraque  communivere. 
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Quietum  inde  iter,  fidensque  recentibus  ac  piiorum  oblitus 
miles  in  hibernis  locatur. 

LII.  Nuntiata  ea  Tiberium  laetitia  curaque  adfecere, 
gaudebat  oppressam  seditionem,  sed  quod  largiendis  pecuniis 
et  missione  festinata  favorem  militum  quaesivisset,  bellica 
quoque  Germanici  gloria  angebatur.  Retulit  tamen  ad 
5  senatum  de  rebus  gestis  multaque  de  virtute  eius  memoi-avit, 
magis  in  speciem  verbis  adornata  quam  ut  peuitus  sentire 
crederetur.  Paucioribus  Drusum  et  finem  Illyrici  motus 
laudavit,  sed  intenticr  et  fida  oratione.  Cunctaque  quae 
Germanicus  indulserat,  servavit  etiam  apud  Panuonicos 
10  exercitus. 

LIII.  Eodem  anno  lulia  supremum  diem  obiit,  ob  im- 
pudicitiam  olim  a  patre  Augusto  Pandateria  insula,  mox 
oppido  Peginorum,  qui  Siculum  fi-etum  accolunt,  clausa. 
Fuerat  in  matrimonio  Tiberii  florentibus  Gaio  et  Lucio 
5  Cae^ribus  spreveratque  ut  inparem ;  nee  alia  tarn  intima 
Tiberio  causa  cur  Rhodum  abscederet.  Imperium  adeptus 
extorrem,  infamem  et  post  interfectum  Postumum  Agi-ij^pam 
omnis  spei  egenam  inopia  ac  tabe  longa  peremit,  obscura^m 
fore  necem  longinquitate  exilii  ratus.     Pai*  causa  saevitiaa 

10  in  Sempronium  Gracchum,  qui  familia  nobili,  sollers  ingenio 
et  prave  facundus,  eandem  luliam  in  matrimonio  Marci 
Agrippae  temeraverat.  Nee  is  libidini  finis :  traditam 
Tiberio  pervicax  adulter  contumacia  et  odiis  in  maritum 
accendebat :    litteraeque   quas   lulia    patri    Augusto   cum 

15  insectatione  Tiberii  scripsit,  a  Graccho  compositae  crede- 
bantur.  Igitur  amotus  Cercinam,  AMci  maris  insulam, 
quattuordecim  annis  exilium  toleravit.  Tunc  milites  ad 
caedem  missi  invenere  in  prominenti  litoris,  nihil  laetum 
opperientem.     Quorum  adventu  breve  tempus  petivit,  ut 

20  suprema  mandata  uxori  Alliariae  per  litteras  daret,  cer- 
vicemque   percussoribus    obtulit,   constantia    mortis    baud 
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indignus  Sempronio  nomine :  vita  degeneraverat.  Quidam 
non  Roma  eos  milites,  sed  ab  L.  Asprenate  pro  coii-sule 
Africae  missos  ti-adidere  auctore  Tiberio,  qui  famam  caedis 
posse  in  Asprenatem  veiti  frustra  speraverat. 

LIV.  Idem  annus  novas  caeiimonias  accepit  addito  soda- 
lium  Augustalium  sacerdotio,  ut  quondam  Titus  Tatius 
retinendis  Sabinorum  sacrls  sodales  Titios  instituerat.  Sorte 
ducti  e  primoribus  civitatis  unus  et  viginti :  Tiberius 
Drususque  et  Claudius  et  Germanicus  adiciuntur.  Ludos  5 
August-ales  tunc  primum  coeptos  tiu-bavit  discoi*dia  ex 
cert  amine  histrionum.  Indulserat  ei  ludicro  Augustus,  dum 
Maecenati  obtemperat  efFuso  in  amorem  Bathylli;  neque 
ipse  abhoirebat  talibus  studiis  et  civile  rebatur  misceri 
voluptatibus  vulgi.  Alia  Tiberio  morum  via,  sed  populum  lo 
per  tot  annos  molliter  habitum  nondum  audebat  ad  duriora 
vertere. 

> 

LV.  Druso  Caesare  C.  Norbauo  consulibus  decernitur 
Germanico  triumphus  manente  bello;  quod  quamquam  in 
aestatem  summa  ope  parabat,  initio  veris  et  repentino  in 
Chattos  excursu  praecipit.  Nam  spes  incesserat  dissidere 
hostem  in  Arminiiun  ac  Segest«m,  insignem  utrumque  5 
perfidia  in  nos  aut  fide.  Arminius  turbator  Germaniae ; 
Segestes  parari  rebellionem  saepe  alias  et  supremo  convivio, 
post  quod  in  arma  itum,  aperuit  suasitque  Varo  ut  se 
et  Arminium  et  ceteros  proseres  vinciret :  nihil  ausvu*am 
plebem  principibus  amotis,  atque  ipsi  tempus  fore,  quo  10 
crimina  et  innoxios  discerneret.  Sed  Varus  fato  et  vi 
Ai-mini  cecidit;  Segestes  quamquam  consensu  gentis  in 
bellum  tractus  discors  manebat  auctis"  privatim  odiis,  quod 
Arminius  filiam  eius  alii  pactam  rapuerat,  gener  invisus 
inimici  soceri,  quaeque  apud  Concordes  vincula  caritatis,  15 
incitamenta  irarum  apud  infensos  erant. 
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LVI.  Igitur  Germanicus  qnattuor  legiones,  quinque 
auxiliarium  milia  et  tumultuarias  catervas  Germanorum 
cis  Rhenvim  colentivim  Caecinae  tradit ;  totidem  legiones, 
duplicem  sociorum  numerum  ipse  ducit  positoqiie  castello 

5  super  vestigia  paterni  praesidii  in  monte  Taimo  expeditum 
exercitum  in  Chattos  rapit,  L.  Apronio  ad  munitiones 
viarum  et  fluminum  relicto.  Nam  (rarum  illi  caelo)  siccitate 
et  amnibus  modicis  inoffensum  iter  properaverat,  imbresque 
et  fluminum  auctus  regredienti  metuebantur.     Sed  Chattis 

10  adeo  improvisus  advenit,  ut  qucd  imbecillum  aetate  ac  sexu 
statim  captum  aut  trucidatum  sit.  Inventus  flumen  Adranam 
nando  tramiserat,  Romanosque  pontem  coeptantis  arcebant, 
dein  tormentis  sagittisque  pulsi,  temptatis  frustra  con- 
dicionibus  pacis,  cum  quidam  ad  Germanicum  perfugissent, 

15  reliqui  omissis  pagis  vicisque  in  silvas  disperguntur.  Caesar 
incenso  Mattio  (id  genti  caput)  aperta  populatus  vertit  ad 
Rhenum,  non  auso  hoste  terga  abeuntium  lacessere,  quod 
illi  moris,  quotiens  astu  magis  quam  per  formidinem  cessit. 
Fuerat    animus   Cheruscis    iuvare   Chattos,   sed    exterruit 

20  Caecina  hue  illuc  ferens  arma ;  et  Marsos  congredi  ausos 
prospero  proelio  cohibuit. 

LVII.  Neque  multo  post  legati  a  Segeste  venerunt 
auxilium  orantes  adversus  vim  popularium,  a  quis  circum- 
sedebatur,  validiore  apud  eos  Arminio,  quoniam  bellum 
suadebat :    nam   barbaris,  quanto  quis   audacia   promptus, 

5  tanto  magis  fidus,  rebus  commotis  potior  habetur.    Addiderat 

■  Segestes  legatis  filium,  nomine  Segimundum :   sed  iuvenis 

conscientia    cunctabatur.       Quippe    anno    quo   Germaniae 

descivere   sacerdos    apud    aram    XJbiorum   creatus   ruperat 

vittas,    profugus    ad    rebeiles.     Adductus   tamen   in   spem 

10  clementiae  E»manae  pertulit  patris  mandata  benigneque 
exceptus  cum  praesidio  Gallicam  in  ripam  missus  est. 
Germanico  pretium  fuit   convertere  agmen,  pugnatumque 
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in  obsidentis,  et  ereptus  Segestes  magna  cum  pi*opinquorum 
et  clientium  manii.  Inerant  feminae  nobiles,  inter  quas 
tixor  Arminii  eademque  filia  Segestis,  mariti  magis  quam  15 
parentis  animo,  neque  evicta  in  lacrimas  neque  voce  supplex, 
compressis  intra  sinum  manibus  gravidum  uterum  intuens. 
Ferebantur  et  spolia  Yarianae  cladis,  plerisqne  eorum  qui 
tum  in  deditionem  veniebant  praedae  data,  simul  Segestes 
ipse,  ingens  visu  et  memoria  bonae  societatis  inpavidus. 

LVIII.  Verba  eius  in  hunc  modum  fuere :  "  non  hie 
mihi  primus  erga  populum  Komanum  fidei  et  constantiae 
dies.  Ex  quo  a  divo  Augusto  civitate  donatus  sum,  amicos 
inimicosque  ex  ve.stris  utilitatibus  delegi,  neque  odio  patriae 
(quippe  proditores  etiam  iis  quos  anteponunt  invisi  sunt),  5 
verum  quia  Romanis  GermanLsque  idem  conducere  et  pacem 
quam  bellum  probabam.  Ergo  raptorem  filiae  meae,  viola- 
torem  foederis  vestri,  Arminium  apud  Varum,  qui  turn 
exercitui  praesidebat,  reum  feci.  Dilatus  .«egnitia  ducis, 
quia  pariun  praesidii  in  legibus  erat,  ut  me  et  Arminium  10 
et  conscios  vinciret  flagitavi :  testis  iJla  nox,  mihi  utinam 
potius  novissima !  Quae  secuta  sunt,  defleri  magis  quam 
defendi  possunt :  ceterum  et  inieci  catenas  Arminio  et  a 
factione  eius  iniectas  pei-pessus  sum.  Atque  ubi  primum 
tui  copia,  Vetera  novis  et  quieta  turbidis  antehabeo,  neque  15 
ob  praemium,  sed  ut  me  perfidia  exsolvam,  simul  genti 
Germanorum  idoneus  conciliator,  si  paenitentiam  quam 
pemiciem  maluerit.  Pro  iuventa  et  errore  filii  veniam 
precor :  filiam  necessitate  hue  adductam  fateor.  Tuum 
erit  consultare,  utrum  praevaleat,  quod  ex  Arminio  ccncepit  20 
an  qucd  ex  me  genita  est."  Caesar  dementi  responso  liberis 
propinquisque  eius  incolumitatem,  ipsi  sedem  vetere  in  pro- 
vincia  pollicetur.  Exercitum  reduxit  nomenque  imperatoris 
auctore  Tiberio  accepit.  Arminii  uxor  virilis  sexus  stirpem 
edidit :  educatus  Ravennae  puer  quo  mox  ludibrio  conflic-  25 
tatus  sit,  in  tempore  memorabo. 

Tac.  A.  I.  4 
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LIX.  Fama  clediti  benigneque  excepti  Segestis  vulgata, 
ut  quibusque  bellum  invitis  aut  cupientibus  erat,  spe  vel 
dolore  accipitur.  Aiminium  super  insitam  violentiam  rapta 
uxor,  subiectus  servitio  uxoris  uterus  vaecordem  agebant, 
5  volitabatque  per  Cheruscos,  arma  in  Segestem,  arma  in 
Caesarem  poscens.  Neque  piobris  temperabat :  egregium 
patrem,  magnum  imperatorem,  fortem  exercitum,  quorum 
tot  manus  unam  muliei-culam  avexerint.  Sibi  tres  legiones, 
totidem  legates  procubuisse ;  non  enim  se  proditione  neque 

ID  adversus  feminas  gravidas,  sed  palam  adversus  armatos 
bellum  tractare.  Cerni  adhuc  Germanorum  in  lucis  signa 
Romana,  quae  dis  patriis  suspenderit.  Coleret  Segestes 
victam  ripam,  redderet  filio  sacerdotium  hominum  :  Ger- 
manos  numquam  satis  excusaturos,  quod  inter  Albim  et 

15  Rhenum  viigas  et  secures  et  togam  viderint.  Aliis  gentibus 
ignorantia  imperi  Komani  inexperta  esse  supplicia,  nescia 
tributa ;  quae  quoniam  exvierint  inritvisque  discesserit  ille 
inter  numina  dicatus  Augustus,  ille  delectus  Tiberius,  ne 
imperitum  adulescentulum,  ne  seditiosum  exercitum  paves- 

20  cerent.  Si  patriam  jDarentes  antiqua  mallent  quam  dominos 
et  colonias  novas,  Arminium  potius  gloriae  ac  libert^-tis 
quam  Segestem  flagitiosae  servitutis  ducem  sequerentur. 

LX.  Conciti  per  haec  non  mode  Cherusci  sed  conterminae 
gentes,  tractusque  in  partis  Inguiomerus  Arminii  patruus, 
vetere  apud  Eomanos  auctoritate ;  unde  maior  Caesari 
metus.  Et  ne  bellum  mole  una  ingrueret,  Caecinam  cum 
5  quadraginta  cohortibus  Eomanis  distrahendo  hosti  per 
Bructeros  ad  flumen  Amisiam  mittit,  equitem  Pedo  prae- 
fectus  finibus  Frisiorum  ducit.  Ipse  inpositas  navibus 
quattuor  legiones  per  lacus  vexit;  simulque  pedes  eques 
classis  apud  praedictum  amnem  convenere.  Chauci  cum 
10  auxilia  poUicerentur,  in  commilitium  adsciti  sunt.  Bruc- 
teros sua  urentis  expedita,  cum  manu  L.  Stertinius  missu 
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Germanici  f udit ;  interque  caedem  et  praedam  repperit 
undevicensimae  legionis  aquilam  cum  Yaro  amissam. 
Ductum  inde  agmen  ad  ultimos  Bructerorum,  qxiantumque 
Amisiam  et  Lupiam  amnes  inter  vastAtum,  haud  procul  15 
Teutoburgien-si  saltu,  in  quo  reliquiae  Vari  legionumque 
insepultae  dicebantur. 

LXI.  Igitur  cupido  Caesarem  invadit  solvendi  suprema 
militibus  ducique,  permoto  ad  miserationem  omni  qui 
aderat  exercitu  ob  propinquos,  amicos,  denique  ob  casus 
bellorum  et  sortem  hominum.  Praemisso  Caecina,  ut 
occulta  saltuum  scrutaretur  pontesque  et  aggeres  umido  5 
paludum  et  fallacibus  cam  pis  inponeret,  incedunt  maestos 
locos  -vTsuque  ac  memoria  deformLs.  Prima  Vari  castra 
lato  ambitu  et  dimensis  principiis  trium  legionum  manus 
ostentabant ;  dein  semiruto  vallo,  humili  fossa  accisae  iam 
reliquiae  consedisse  intellegebantur :  medio  campi  albentia  10 
ossa,  ut  fugerant,  ut  restiterant,  disiecta  vel  aggerata. 
Adiacebant  fragmina  telorum  equorumque  artus,  simul 
truncis  arborum  antefixa  ora.  Lucis  propinquis  barbarae 
arae,  apud  quas  tribunos  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 
mactaverant.  Et  cladis  eius  superstitos,  pugnam  aut  vincula  15 
elapsi,  ref erebant  hie  cecidisse  legatos,  illic  raptas  aquilas ; 
primum  ubi  vulnus  Varo  adactum,  ubi  infelici  dextera  et 
suo  ictu  mortem  invenerit ;  quo  tribunal!  contionatus 
Arminius,  quot  patibula  captivis,  quae  scrobes,  utque  signis 
et  aquilis  per  superbiam  inluserit. 

LXII.  Igitur  Komanus  qui  aderat  exercitus  sextum  post 
cladis  annum  trium  legionum  ossa,  nuUo  noscente  alienas 
reliqviias  an  suorum  humo  tegeret,  omnes  ut  coniunctos,  ut 
consanguineos,  aucta  in  hostem  ira,  maesti  simul  et  infensi 
condebant.  Primum  exstruendo  tumulo  caespitem  Caesar  5 
posuit,   gratissimo    munere  in   defunctos  et    praesentibus 
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doloris  socius.  Quod  Tiberio  baud  probatum,  seu  cuncta 
Grermanici  in  deterius  trabenti,  sive  exercitum  imagine 
caesorum  insepultorumque  tardatum  ad  proelia  et  formido- 
lo  losiorem  bostium  credebat ;  neque  imperatorem  auguratu 
et  vetustissimis  caerimoniis  praeditiim  adtrectare  feralia 
debuisse. 


LXIII.  Sed  Germanicus  cedentem  in  avia  Arminium 
secutus,  ubi  primum  copia  fuit,  evebi  equites  campumque, 
quern  bostis  insederat,  eripi  iubet.  Arminius  colligi  suos 
et  propinqiiare  sUvis  monitos  vertit  repente;  mox  signum 
5  prorumpendi  dedit  iis  quos  per  saltus  occulta\'«rat.  Tunc 
nova  acie  turbatus  eques,  missaeque  subsidiariae  cobortes 
et  f ugientium  agmine  impulsae  auxerant  consternationem ; 
trudebanturque  in  paludem  gnaram  \dncentibus,  iniquam 
nesciis,   ni   Caesar   productas   legiones   instruxisset.     Inde 

10  hostibus  terror,  fiducia  militi ;  et  manibus  aequis  abscessum, 
Mox  reducto  ad  Amisiam  exercitu  legiones  classe,  ut  ad- 
vexerat,  reportat :  pars  equitum  litore  Oceani  petere 
E,henum  iussa ;  Caecina,  qui  suum  militem  ducebat,  monitus, 
quamquam  notis  itineribus  regrederetur,  pontes  longos  quam 

jc  maturrime  superare.  Augustus  is  trames  vastas  inter 
paludes  quondam  a  L.  Domitio  aggeratus :  cetera  limosa, 
tenacia  gravi  caeno  aut  ri\'is  incerta  erant;  circum  silvae 
paidatim  adclives  quas  tum  Arminius  inplevit,  compendiis 
viarum  et  cito  agmine  onustum  sarcinis  armisque  militem 

20  cum  antevenisset.  Caecinae  dubitanti,  quonam  modo  ruptos 
vetustate  pontes  reponeret  simulque  propidsaret  bostem, 
castra  metari  in  loco  placuit,  ut  opus  et  alii  proelium 
inciperent. 

LXlV.  Barbari  perfringere  stationes  seque  inferre  muri- 
toribus  nisi  lacessunt,  circumgrediuntur,  occursant :  miscetur 
operant! um  bellantiumque  clamor,  et  cuncta  pariter  Romani.s 
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adversa,  locus  uligiae  profunda,  idem  ad  gradum  instabilis, 
procedentibiis  lubricus,  corpora  gravia  loricis ;  neque  librare    5 
pila  inter  undas  poterant.     Contra  Cheruscis  sueta  apud 
paludes  proelia,  procera  membra,  hastae  ingentes  ad  VTilnera 
facienda   quamvis    procul.      Nox   demum    inclinantis   iam 
legiones   adversae   pugnae  exemit.     Germani  ob  prosj>era 
indefessi,  ne  turn  quidem  sumpta  quiete,  quantum  aquarum  10 
circum  surgentibus  iugis  oritur  vertere  in  subiecta,  mer- 
saque  humo  et  obruto  quod  effectum  operis  duplicatus  militi 
labor.    Quadragensimum  id  stipendium  Caecina  parendi  aut 
imperitandi   habebat,  secundarum   ambiguarumque  rerum 
sciens   eoque  interritus.     Igitur   futura  volvens  non  aliud  15 
repperit   quam   ut    hostem   silx^Ls    coerceret,    donee    saucu 
quantumque    gra\-ioris    agminis    anteirent  ;    nam    medio 
montium  et  paludum  pon-igebjitur  planities,  quae  tenuem 
aciem  pateretur.     Deligimtur  legiones  quinta  dextro  lateri, 
unetvicensima   in   laevum,   primani  ducendum    ad  agmen,  20 
\-icensimanus  adversum  secuturos. 


LXV.  Nox  per  diversa  inquies,  cum  barbari  festis  epulis, 
laeto  cantu  aut  truci  sonore  subiecta  vallium  ac  resultantis 
saltus  complerent,  apud  Romanos  invalidi  ignes,  interruptae 
voces,  atque  ipsi  passim  adiacerent  vallo,  oberrarent  ten- 
toriis,  insomnes  magis  quam  pervngiles.  Ducemque  terruit  5 
dira  quies :  nam  Quintilium  Varum  sanguine  oblitum  et 
paludibus  emersum  cernere  et  audire  visus  est  velut  vocantem, 
non  tamen  obsecutus  et  manus  intendentem  reppidis.se. 
Coepta  luce  mLssae  in  latera  legiones,  metu  an  contumacia, 
locum  deseruere,  capto  propere  campo  umentia  ultra.  10 
Neque  tamen  Arminius  quamquam  libero  incursu  statim 
prorupit :  sed  ut  haesere  caeno  fossisque  impedimenta, 
turbati  circum  milites,  uicertus  signorum  ordo,  utque  taK 
in  tempore,  sibi  quisque  propeiiis  et  lentae  adversum  imperia 
aiu-es,   inrumpere  Germanos   iubet,  clamitans  "en    Varus  j;; 
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eodemque  iteruni  fato  victae  legiones ! "  Simul  haec,  et 
cum  delectis  scindit  agmen  equisque  maxime  vulnera  ingerit. 
Illi  sanguine  svio  et  lubrico  paludum  lapsantes  excussis 
rectoribus   disicere    obvios,    proterere   iacentes.       Plurimus 

20  circa  aquilas  labor,  quae  neque  ferri  adversum  ingruentia 
tela  neque  figi  limosa  humo  poterant.  Caecina  dum  sus- 
tentat  aciem,  suffosso  equo  delapsus  circumveniebatur,  ni 
prima  legio  sese  opposuisset.  luvit  hostixim  aviditas,  omissa 
caede  praedam  sectantium ;  enisaeque  legiones  vesperascente 

25  die  in  aperta  et  solida.  Neque  is  miseriarum  finis.  Struendum 
vallum,  petendus  agger,  amissa  magna  ex  parte  per  quae 
egeritur  humus  aut  exciditur  caespes.  Non  tentoria  mani- 
pulis,  non  fomenta  sauciis ;  infectos  caeno  aut  cruore  cibos 
dividentes,funestas  tenebras  et  tot  hominum  milibus  unum 

30  iam  reliquum  diem  lamentabantur. 

LXVI.  Forte  equus  abruptis  vinculis  vagus'-  et  clamore 
territus  quosdam  occurrentium  obturbavit.  ^^anta  inde 
consternatio  inrupisse  Germanos  credentium,  ut  cuncti 
ruerent  ad  portas,  quarum  decumana  maxime  petebatur, 
5  aversa  liosti  et  fugientibus  tutior.  Caecina  comperto  vanam 
esse  formicUnem,  cum  tamen  neque  auctoritate  neque  pre- 
cibus,  ne  manu  quidem  obsistere  aut  retinere  militem  quiret, 
proiectus  in  limine  portae  miseratione  demum,  quia  per 
corpus  legati  eundum  erat,  clausit  viam.  Simul  tribuni  et 
10  centuriones  falsum  pavorem  esse  docuerunt. 

LXVII.  Tunc  contractos  in  principia  iussosque  dicta 
cum  silentio  accipere  temporis  ac  necessitatis  monet.  Unam 
in  armis  salutem,  sed  ea  consilio  temperanda  manendumque 
intra  vallum,  donee  expugnandi  hostes  spe  propius  suc- 
5  cederent ;  mox  undique  erumpendum :  ilia  eruptione  ad 
Rhenum  perveniri.  Quod  si  fugerent,  pluris  silvas,  pro- 
fundas   magis   paludes,   saevitiam    hostium   superesse ;    at 
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victoribus  decus  gloriam.     Quae  domi  cara,  quae  in  castris 
honesta,    memoi-at;    reticuit   de   adversis.      Equos   dehinc, 
orsus   a   suis,   legatorum   tribunorumque    nulla   ambitione  lo 
fortissimo  cuique  bellatori  tradit,  ut  hi,  mox  pedes  in  hostem 
invaderent. 


LXYIII.  Haud  minus  inquies  Germanus  spe,  cupidine 
et  diversis  duciim  sententiis  agebat,  Arminio  sinerent  egredi 
egressosque  rursum  per  umida  et  inpedita  circimivenirent 
suadente,  atrociora  Inguiomero  et  laeta  barbaris,  ut  vallum 
armis  ambirent :  promptam  expugnationem,  plures  captivos,  5 
incorruptam  praedam  fore.  Igitur  orta  die  proruunt  fossas, 
iniciunt  crates,  summa  valli  prensant,  raro  super  milite  et 
quasi  ob  metum  defixo.  Postquam  haesere  munimentis, 
datur  cohortibus  signum  cornuaque  ac  tubae  concinuere. 
Exin  clamore  et  impetu  tergis  Germanorimi  circumfun-  lo 
duntur,  exprobrantes  non  hie  silvas  nee  paludes,  sed  aequis 
locis  aequos  deos.  Hosti  facile  excidium  et  paucos  ac 
semermos  cogitanti  sonus  tubarum,  fulgor  armorum,  quanto 
inopina,  tanto  maiora  ofFunduntur,  cadebantque,  ut  rebus 
secundis  avidi,  ita  adversis  incauti.  Arminius  integer,  15 
Ingiiiomerus  post  grave  vulnus  pugnam  deseruere ;  vulgus 
trucidatum  est,  donee  ira  et  dies  permansit.  Nocte  demum 
reversae  legiones,  quamvis  plus  vulnerum,  eadem  ciborum 
egestas  fatigaret,  vim  sanitatem  copias,  cuncta  in  victoria 
habuere.  20 

LXIX.  Pervaserat  interim  circumventi  exercitus  fama 
et  infesto  Germauorum  agmine  Gallias  peti,  ac  ni  Agrippina 
inpositum  Eheno  pontem  solvi  prohibuisset,  erant  qui  id 
flagitium  formidine  auderent.  Sed  femina  ingens  animi 
munia  ducis  per  eos  dies  induit,  militibusque,  ut  quis  inops  5 
aut  saucius,  vestem  et  fomenta  dilargita  est.  Tradit  C. 
Plinius,    Germanicorum   bellorum    scriptor,    stetisse    apud 
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principium  pc  litis,  laudes  et  grates  reversis  legionibus 
habentem.     Id  Tiberii  animum  altius  penetravit :  non  enim 

lo  simplices  eas  curas,  nee  adversus  externos  militem  quaeri. 
Nihil  relictum  imperatoribus,  ubi  femina  manipulos  inter- 
visat,  signa  adeat,  largitionem  temptet,  tamqviam  parum 
ambitiose  filium  ducis  gregali  habitu  circumferat  Caesar- 
emque  Caligulam  appellari  velit.     Potiorem  iam  apud  exer- 

15  citus  Agrippinam  quam  legates,  quam  duces;  conpressam 
a  muliere  seditionem,  cui  nomen  principis  obsistere  non 
qniverit.  Accendebat  haec  onerabatque  Seianus,  peritia 
morum  Tiberii  odia  in  Ion  gum  iaciens,  quae  reconderet 
auctaque  promeret. 

LXX.  At  Germanicus  legionum,  quas  navibus  vexerat, 
secundam  et  quartam  decumam  itinere  terrestri  P.  Vitellio 
ducendas  tradit,  quo  levior  classis  vadoso  mari  innaret  vel 
reciproco  sideret.     Vitellius    primum   iter  sicca  humo  aut 

5  modice  adlabente  aestu  quietum  habuit :  mox  inpulsu 
aquilonis,  simul  sidere  aequinoctii,  quo  maxime  tumescit 
Oceanus,  rapi  agique  agmen.  Et  opplebantur  terrae : 
eadem  freto  litori  campis  facies  neque  discerni  poterant 
incerta  ab  solidis,  brevia  a  profundis.     Sternuntur  fluctibus, 

10  hauriuntur  gurgitibus ;  iumenta,  sarcinae,  corpora  exanima 
interfluunt,  occursant.  Permiscentur  inter  se  manipuli,  modo 
pectore  modo  ore  tenus  exstantes,  aliquando  subtract©  solo 
disiecti  aut  obruti.  Non  vox  et  mutui  hortatus  iuvabant 
adversante   unda ;    nihil   strenuus   ab   ignavo,   sapiens   ab 

15  inprudenti,  consilia  a  casu  diffei-re :  cuncta  pari  violentia 
involvebantur.  Tandem  Vitellius  in  editiora  enisus  eodem 
agmen  subduxifc.  Pernoctavere  sine  utensilibus,  sine  igni, 
magna  pars  nudo  aut  mulcato  corpore,  baud  minus  misera- 
biles   quam   quos   hostis   circumsidet ;     quippe   illic   etiam 

20  honestae  mortis  usus,  his  inglorium  exitium.  Lux  reddidit 
terram,  penetratumque    ad    amnem    Yisurgin  quo  Caesar 
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classe  contenderat.  Inpositae  dein  legiones,  vagante  fama 
submersas;  nee  fides  salutis,  antequam  Caesarem  exercitum- 
que  reducem  videre. 


LXXI.  lam  Stertinius,  ad  accipiendum  in  deditionem 
Segimerum  fratrem  Segestis  praemissus,  ipsum  et  filium 
eius  in  civitatem  TJbiorum  perduxerat.  Data  utrique  venia, 
facile  Segimero,  cxmctantius  filio,  quia  Quintilii  Tari  corpus 
inlusisse  dicebatur.  Ceterum  ad  supplenda  exercitus  damna  5 
certavere  Galliae  Hispaniae  Italia,  quod  cuique  piomptum, 
anna  equos  aui-um  oflferentes.  Quorum  laudato  studio 
Germanipus,  armis  modo  et  equis  ad  bellum  sumptis,  propria 
pecunia  militem  iuvit.  Utque  cladis  memoriam  etiam 
comitate  leniret,  circumire  saucios,  facta  singulorum  ex-  lo 
toUere,  vulnera  intuens  alium  spe,  aHum  gloria,  cimctos 
adloquio  et  cura  sibique  et  proelio  firmabat. 


LXXIl.  Decreta  eo  anno  triumphalia  insignia  A.  Cae 
cinae,  L.  Apronio,  C.  Silio  ob  res  cum  Germanico  gestas. 
Nomen  patris  patriae  Tiberius,  a  populo  saepius  ingestum, 
repudiavit;  neque  in  acta  sua  iurari  quamquam  censente 
senatu  permisit,  cuncta  mortalium  incerta  quantcque  plus    5 
adeptus  foret,  tanto  se  magis  in  lubrico  dictitans.     Non 
tamen  ideo  faciebat  fidem  civilis  animi ;  nam  legem  maiestatis 
reduxerat,  cui  nomen  apud  veteres  idem,  sed  alia  in  indicium 
veniebant,  si  quis  proditione  exercitum  aut  plebem  sedi- 
tionibus,  denique  male  gesta  re  publica  maiestatem  populi  lo 
Romani  minuisset :  facta  arguebantur,  dicta  inpune  erant. 
Primus  Augustus  cognitionem  de  famosis  libellis  specie  legis 
eius  tractavit,  commotus  Cassii  Severi  libidine,  qua  viros 
feminasque  inlustres  procacibus  scriptis  diffamaverat ;  mox 
Tiberius,  consultante  Pompeio  Macro  praetore,  an  indicia  15 
maiestatis  redderentur,   exercendas    leges    esse  respondit. 
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Hunc  quoque  asperavere  carmina  incertis  auctoribus  vul- 
gata  in  saevitiam  superbiamque  eius  et  discordem  cum 
matre  animum. 


LXXIII.  Haud  pigebit  referre  in  Falanio  et  Rubric, 
modicis  equitibus  Romanis,  praetemptata  crimina,  ut  quibus 
initiis,  quanta  Tiberii  arte  gravissimum  exitium  inrepserit, 
dein  repressum  sit,  postremo  arserit  cunctaque  corripuerit, 
5  noscatur.  Falanio  obiciebat  accusator,  quod  inter  cultores 
Augusti,  qui  per  omnes  domos  in  modum  coUegiorum 
habebantur,  Cassium  quendam  mimum  corpore  infamem 
adscivisset  quodque  venditis  hortis  statuam  Augusti  simul 
mancipasset.      Rubrio  crimini   dabatur   violatum   periurio 

10  numen  Augusti.  Quae  ubi  Tiberio  notuere,  scripsit  con- 
sulibus  non  ideo  decretum  patri  suo  caelum,  ut  in  perniciem 
civium  is  honor  verteretur.  Cassium  liistrionem  solitum 
inter  alios  eiusdem  artis  interesse  ludis,  quos  mater  sua  in 
memoriam  Augusti  sacrasset;    nee  contra  religiones  fieri, 

15  quod  effigies  eius,  ut  alia  nuiuinum  simulacra,  venditionibus 
hortorum  et  domuum  accedant.  lus  iurandum  perinde 
aestimandum  quam  si  lovem  fefellisset :  deorum  iniurias 
dis  cm'ae. 


LXXIV.  Nee  multo  post  Granium  Mai'cellum  praetorem 
Bithyniae  quaestor  ipsius  Caepio  Crispinus  maiestatis  postu- 
lavit,  subscribente  Romano  Hispone :  qui  formam  vitae 
iniit  quam  postea  celebrem  miseiiae  temporum  et  audaciae 
5  hominum  fecerunt.  Nam  egens,  ignotus,  inquies,  dum 
occultis  libellis  saevitiae  principis  adrepit,  mox  clarissimo 
cuique  periculum  facessit,  potentiam  apud  unum,  odium 
apud  omnis  adeptus  dedit  exemplum,  quod  secuti  ex 
pauperibus  divites,  ex  contemptis  metuendi  perniciem  aliis 
10  ac  postremum  sibi  invenere.  /  Sed  Marcellum  insimulabat 
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sinistros  de  Tiberio  sermones  habnisse,  inevitabile  crimen, 
cum  ex  moribus  piincipis  foedissima  quaeque  deligeret 
accusator  obiectaretque  reo.  Nam  quia  vera  erant,  etiam 
dicta  eredebantur.  Addidit  Hispo  statuam  Marcelli  altius 
quam  Caesarum  si  tarn,  et  alia  in  statua  amputate  capite  15 
Augusti  effigiem  Tiberii  inditam.  Ad  quod  exarsit  adeo, 
ut  rupta  taciturnitate  proclamaret  se  quoque  in  ea  causa 
laturum  sententiam  palam  et  iuratum,  quo  ceteris  eadem 
neces-silas  fieret.  Manebant  etiam  tum  vestigia  morientis 
libertatis.  Igitur  Cn.  Piso  "quo"  inquit  "loco  censebis,  20 
Caesar?  Si  primus,  habebo  quod  sequar :  si  post  omnis, 
vereor  ne  inprudens  dissentiam."  Permotus  his,  quantoque 
incautius  elfferverat,  paenitentia  patiens  tulit  absolvi  reum 
criminibus  maiestatis :  de  pecuniis  i-epetundis  ad  recipera- 
toi-es  itum  est. 


LXXY.  Nee  patrum  cognitionibus  satiatus  iudiciis  ad- 
sidebat  in  cornu  tribunalLs,  ne  praetorem  curuli  depelleret ; 
multaque  eo  coram  adversus  ambitum  et  potent  ium  preces 
constituta.  Sed  dum  veiitati  consulitur,  libei-tas  corrumpe- 
batur.  Inter  quae  Pius  Aurelius  senator  questus  mole  5 
publicae  viae  ductuque  aquarum  labefactas  aedis  suas, 
auxilium  patrum  invocabat.  Ee-sLstentibus  aerarii  prae- 
toribus  subvenit  Caesar  pretiumque  aedium  Aurelio  tribuit, 
erogandae  per  honesta  "Jjecuniae  cxipiens,  quam  virtutem  diu 
retinuit,  cum  ceteras  exueret.  Propertio  C^leri  praetorio,  10 
veniam  ordinis  ob  paupertatem  petenti,  deciens'  sestertium 
largitus  est,  satLs  conperto  paternas  ei  angustias  esse. 
Temptantis  eadem  alios  pi-obare  causas  senatui  iussit, 
cupidine  severitatis  in  iis  etiam  quae  rite  faceret  acerbus. 
Unde  ceteri  silentium  et  paupertatem  confessioni  et  beneficio  15 
praeposuere. 
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LXXVI.  Eodem  anno  continuis  imbiibns  auctus  Tiberis 
plana  urbis  stagnaverat ;  relabentem  secuta  est  aedificiorum 
et  hominum  strages.  Igitur  censuit  Asinius  Gallus  ut 
libri  Sibyllini  adirentur.  Renuib  Tiberius,  perinde  divina 
5  humanaque  obtegens ;  sad  remedium  eoercendi  fluminis 
Ateio  Capitoni  et  L.  Arruntio  mandatum.  Achaiam  ac 
Macedonian!  onera  deprecantis  levari  in  praesens  proconsulari 
imperio  tradique  Caesari  placuit.  Edendis  gladiatoribus, 
quos  Germanici  fratris  ac  suo   nomine    obtulerat,   Drusus 

10  praesedit,  quamquam  vili  sanguine  nimis  gaudens ;  quod 
in  vulgus  formidolosum  et  pater  arguisse  dicebatur.  Cur 
abstinuerit  spectaculo  ipse,  varie  trahebant;  aUi  taedio 
coetus,  quidam  trisfcitia  in  genii  et  metu  conparationis,  quia 
Augustus  comiter  interfuisset.     Non   crediderim  ad  osten- 

15  tandam  saevitiam  movendasque  populi  offensiones  eoncessam 
filio  materiem,  quamquam  id  quoque  dictum  est. 

LXXVII.  At  theatri  licentia,  proximo  priore  anno 
coepta,  gravius  tum  erupit,  occisis  non  modo  e  plebe  set 
militibus  et  centurione,  vulnerato  tribuno  praetoriae  co- 
hortis,  dum  probra  in  magistratus  et  dissensionem  vulgi 
5  prohibent.  Actum  de  ea  seditione  apud  patres  diceban- 
turque  sententiae  ut  praetoribus  ius  virgarum  in  histriones 
esset.  Intercessit  Haterius  Agrippa  tribuuus  plebei  incre- 
pitusque  est  Asinii  Galli  oratione,  silente  Tiberio,  qui  ea 
simulacra    libertatis    senatui    praebebat.       Valuit    tamen 

10  intercessio,  quia  divus  Augustus  immunes  verberum  liis- 
triones  quondam  responderat,  neque  fas  Tiberio  infringere 
dicta  eius.  De  modo  lucaris  et  adversus  lasciviam  fautorum 
multa  decernuntur;  ex  quis  maxime  insignia,  ne  domos 
pantomimorum  senator  introiret,  ne  egredientes  in  publicum 

15  equites  Romani  cingerent  aut  alibi  quam  in  theatre  spec- 
tarentur,  et  spectantium  immodestiam  exilio  multandi 
potestas  praetoribus  fieret. 
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LXXYIII.  Templum  ut  in  colonia  Tarraconensi  struere- 
tur  Augusto  petentibus  Hispanis  permissum,  datumque  in 
omnis  provincias  exemplum.  Centesimam  rerum  venalium 
post  bella  civilia  institutam  deprecante  populo  edLxit 
Tiberius  militare  aerarium  eo  subsidio  niti ;  siroul  imparem  5 
oneri  rem  publicam,  nisi  vicensimo  militiae  anno  veterani 
dimitterentur.  Ita  proximae  seditionis  male  consulta, 
quibus  sedecim  stipendiorum  finem  expresserant,  abolita 
in  posterum. 

LXXIX.  Actum  deinde  in  senatu  ab  Arruntio  et  Ateio, 
an  ob  moderandas  Tiberis  exundationes  verterentur  flumina 
et  lacus,  per  quos  augescit ;  auditaeque  municipiorum  et 
coloniarum  legationes,  orantibus  Florentinis,  ne  Clanis 
solito  alveo  demotus  in  amnem  Arnum  transferretur  idque  5 
ipsLS  perniciera  adfen-et.  Congruentia  his  Interamnates 
disseruere  :  pessum  ituros  fecundissimos  Italiae  campos,  si 
amnis  Nar  (id  enim  parabatur)  in  rivos  diductus  super- 
stagnavnsset.  Nee  Reatini  silebant,  Yelinum  lacum,  qui  in 
Narem  effunditur,  obstrui  recusantes,  quippe  in  adiacentia  10 
erupturum  :  optume  rebus  mortalium  consuluisse  naturam, 
quae  sua  ora  fluminibus,  sues  cursus  utque  originem,  ita 
fines  dederit.  Spectandas  etiam  religiones  scciorum,  qui 
sacra  et  lucos  et  aras  patriis  amnibus  dicaverint ;  quin 
ipstun  Tiberim  nolle  prorsus  accolis  fluviis  orbatum  minoi-e  jc 
gloria  fluere.  Seu  preces  coloniarum  seu  difficultas  operum 
give  superstitio  valuit  ut  in  sententiam  Cn.  Pisonis  con- 
cederetur,  qui  nil  mutandum  censuerat. 

LXXX.  Pi-orogatur  Poppaeo  Sabino  provincia  Moesia, 
additis  Achaia  ac  Macedonia.  Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii 
fuit,  continuare  imperia  ac  plerosque  ad  finem  vitae  in 
igdem  exercitibus  aut  iurisdictionibus  habere.     Causae  varie 
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5  traduntur  :  alii  taedio  novae  curae  semel  placita  pro  aeternis 
servavisse,  quidam  invidia,  ne  plures  fruerentur ;  sunt  qui 
existiment,  ut  callidum  eius  ingenium,  ita  anxium  iudicium. 
Neque  enim  eminentis  virtutes  sectabatur,  et  ruisum  vitia 
oderat :  ex  optimLs  pei-iculum  sibi,  a  pessimis  dedecus  pub- 
10  licum  metuebat.  Qua  haesitatione  postremo  eo  provectus 
est,  ut  mandaverit  quibusdam  provincias,  quos  egredi  urbe 
non  erat  passurus. 

LXXXI.  De  comitiis  consularibus  quae  turn  primum  illo 
principe  ac  deinceps  fuere,  vix  quicquam  firmare  ausim  : 
adeo  diversa  non  modo  apud  auctores  sed  in  ipsius  orationi- 
bus  reperiuntur.  Modo  subtractis  candidatorum  nominibus 
5  originem  cuiusque  et  vitam  et  stipendia  descripsit,  ut  qui 
forent  intellegeretur ;  aliquando  ea  quoque  significatione 
subtracta  candidates  hortatus  ne  ambitu  comitia  turbarent, 
suam  ad  id  euram  pollicitus  est.  Plerumque  eos  tantum 
apud  se  professes  disseruit,  quorum  nomina  consulibus 
10  edidisset ;  posse  et  alios  profiteri,  si  gratiae  aut  meritis 
confiderent :  speciosa  verbis,  re  inania  aut  subdola,  quan- 
toque  maiore  libertatis  imagine  tegebantur,  tanto  eruptura 
ad  infensius  servitium. 


NOTES. 


'Sort.—Siit.  Aug.  and  Tih.  =  Hittory  of  the  Seign»  of  Augnstut  and  Tiberiug  (TJniv- 
Corr.  Coll.   Press  Warehouse,  2».  6<Z.),  the  first  six  chapters  of  which  are 
published  separately  (Is.)  as  A  HUtory  of  the  Beign  of  Auguttut.    S.  'G. 
Smiths  SmalUr  Lutin  Grammar  (Murray,  3».  6d.). 

Ch.  1.  habuere:  governed.  According  to  the  traditional  chronology 
the  regal  period  lasted  from  B.C.  753  to  509. 

consulatum  :  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  executive  authority 
was  placetl  in  the  hands  of  two  consuls.  The  first  to  hold  this  office 
were  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 

dictaturae  :  the  dictator  was  a  magistrate  with  supreme  authority 
{imperhim),  appointed  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  danger.  The  term 
of  office  was,  at  the  maximum,  six  months,  but  it  was  usual  for  the 
dictator  to  resign  on  completing  the  business  for  which  he  was 
appointed.  The  first  holder  of  the  office  was,  accoi-ding  to  Livy 
(U.  18),  T.  Lartius,  B.C.  499. 

ad  tempas  :  either  for  a  short  time,  or  like  the  Greek  irp6j  Koipifv, 
to  vicft  a  crisis. 

decemviralis  potestas  :  decemvirs  were  appointed  in  B.C.  451  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  laws.  At  the  end  of  their  year  of  power  another 
body  of  ten  was  elected,  who  refused  to  lay  down  their  authority  at 
the  legitimate  time,  and  were  only  deposed  by  force  in  B.C.  449. 

ultra  biennium :  probably  j^otestas  is  used  in  its  strict  technical 
sense  of  lawful  authority  of  a  magistrate.  Their  tenure  of  office  in 
the  third  year  was  not  pot e.sta.<t,  but  usurpation  (potejitie). 

tribunorum  militum  consulate  iua :  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power,  chosen  from  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  took  the  place  of 
the  consuls,  who  could  only  be  patricians,  at  times  between  the 
years  B.C.  4J14  and  367. 

Cinnae :  Cinna,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  after  the  death  of 
Marius,  was  master  of  Rome  and  consul  from  B.C.  87_to  B.C.  84.  See 
Historical  Index. 

Sollae  :  the  dominatio,  tyranny,  of  Sulla  lasted  from  B.C.  82  to 
B.C.  79. 

Fompei  Crassiqae  potentia  :  Pompeius,  Crassus,  and  Caesar  formed 
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the  First  Trmmvirate  in  B.C.  60.     Crassus  was  killed  in  a  Parthian 
campaign  B.C.  53.     Pompeius  was  then  accepted  by  the  senate  as  its 
champion,  and  broke  with  Caesar,  by  whom   he  was  defeated  at 
-  Pharsalia  in  B.C.  48. 

Lepidi  .  .  .  Augustam:  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius  formed 
the  Second  Triumvirate  in  B.C.  43.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  the 
next  year  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  possession  of  the 
province  of  Africa,  and  on  attempting  to  oppose  Octavius  by  means 
of  Sextus  Pompeius'  soldiery  was  deprived  of  all  power  (B.C.  36), 
Antonius  ruled  the  eastern  half  of  the  Eoman  dominions  until  he 
was  defeated  at  Actium  in  B.C.  31. 

principis:  princeips  was  a  title  given  to  Octavius  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life.  The  name  earned  with  it  no  official  position,  only  imply- 
ing _/!?'.^^  of  the  citizens  :  as  such  it  is  often  given  to  Pompeius.  It  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  designation  ^irinceps  se/iatii^,  leader  of 
the  senate,  conferred  on  Augustus  in  B.C.  28. 

sub  imperium :  under  military  command.  The  imperium,  command 
of  the  army,  had  been  originally  enjoyed  by  the  consuls  ;  then,  sub- 
sequently to  Sulla's  legislation,  by  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors. 
But  while  they  could  only  exercise  it  in  certain  provinces,  Octavius 
possessed  it  throughout  the  Roman  territories,  and  was  thus  the  head 
of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  state.  It  is  defined  by  Cicero  as  that 
"  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari,  teneri  exercitus,  bellum  geri  non 
potest."  This  power  was  latent  when  the  consul  or  praetor  was  at 
Rome  ;  hence  the  distinction  between  imperium  domi  and  imperium 
militiae. 

Claris  scriptoribus  :  hi/  illustrious  historians  (especially  Livy  and 
Varro).  The  dative  of  the  agent  is  in  prose  of  the  best  period  most 
frequently  used  with  the  gerundive,  but  sometimes  also  with  the 
passive  participles  and  adjectives  in  -hilis.  Tacitus  uses  it  freely 
with  all  forms  of  the  passive.  > 

-^  temporibus  Augasti  dicendis  :  to  describe  the  times  of  Augustus, 
the  dative  of  work  contemplated,  a  construction  in  which  Tacitus  is 
particularly  fond  of  using  the  gerundive. 

donee  deterrerentur  :  until  they  were  deterred.  Early  writers 
only  make  donee,  like  dum,  govern  the  subj.  when  there  is  a  notion 
of  jmrpose ;  in  this  case,  where  a  simple  fact  is  introduced,  the 
indicative  would  be  used, 

falsae:  icerr  falsified. 

consilium  mihi :  sc.  est,  my  plan  is.  Cp.  Macaulay's  opening  words  : 
"  I  purpose  to  write,"  etc. 

etcetera:  the  reigns  of  Caligula  (A.D.  37 — 41),  Claudius  (A,D, 
41 — 54),  and  Nero  (A.D.  54 — 68),  after  which  the  Histories  ot  Tacitus 
take  up  the  narrative. 

Ch.  2.  Bruto  et  Cassio  caesis  :  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  last  cham- 
pions of  the  republic,  were  defeated  at  Philippi  in  B.C.  42  by  Octavius 
and  Antonius.     See  Index,  ^"      ' 

nulla  jam  publica  anna   (sc.  eranf)  :    no  state  army.      Tacitus 
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means  that  the  generals  he  f  roccefls  to  mention — Pompcius,  Lepiclns, 
Autoniiis.  and  Octavius — waged  war  as  private  individuals  {jjrirato 
congilio,  Mon.  Ancyr.),  not  at  the  command  of  their  country. 

Fompeius  :  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  the  triumvir. 
See  Index. 
exuto  Lepido  :  see  note,  Ch.  1. 

interfecto  Antonio  :  after  the  defeat  of  Actium  in  B.C.  31  Antonins 
fled  to  Egypt.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  when  Octavius  appeared 
before  Alexandria  in  the  following  year. 

Jnlianis  partibns  :  the  Julian  party.    Pars  in  the  plural  denotes 
{\^ party,  faction,  3L&\ie.Te;  {2)  a  character  on  the  stage;  {Z)  office, 
duty,  e.g.,  tempirantiat 2)artcg. 
Caesar  :  i.e.  Octavius. 

posito  triumviri  nomine  :  the  division  of  authority,  which  Octavius, 
Antonius,  and  Lepidus  had  agreed  to  at  Bononia  in  B.C.  43,  received 
shortly  afterwards  the  assent  of  the  comitia,  and  the  title  of  triumtiri 
reipublicae  const ithcndae  was  conferred  on  them  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  In  B.C.  38  they  renewed  the  compact  for  a  similar  period, 
and  retained  the  title  of  triumvirs  without  any  special  authorisation 
from  the  people.  In  B.C.  33,  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  of  five 
years,  Octavius  laid  down  this  title,  though  he  retained  the  powers 
it  implied  till  B.C.  27.  On  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  their  import 
see  Introd.,  §  4,  Hist.  Aug.  and  Tib.,  Chaps.  II.,  V. 

consulem  se  ferena  :  posing  as  consul.  Octavius  was  elected  consul 
for  the  second  time  in  B.C.  33,  a  third  time  in  B.C.  31,  and  then 
continuously  from  that  date  down  to  B.C.  23. 

tribunicio  iure  :  the  trihtnicia  potesta.\  supplied  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  emperor's  position.  It  enabled  him  to  appear  as  the 
protector  of  the  populace.  It  rendered  his  person  sacred  (sacro- 
sanetus}.  It  gave  him  the  power  of  vetoing  any  proposal  made  in 
the  senate,  and  of  deciding  appeals  involving  the  question  of  life  or 
death.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ivs  tribvnieium  and  the  potestas 
tribunicia  are  identical.  The  former,  assumed  by  Octavius  in  B.C.  36, 
possibly  only  secured  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  The  other  privi- 
leges of  a  tribune— a  title  he  could  not  take  to  himself,  being  a 
patrician — gradually  accrued,  until  in  B.C.  23  the  emperor  formally 
assumed  the  iwtestas  tribunicia  with  all  the  powers  above-mentioned. 

annona  :  distributions  of  com. 

dulcedine  otii:  "The  desire  of  the  world  was  for  peace"  {Hist. 
Aug.  and  Tib.,  Chajp.  I.,  where  the  causes  of  Augustus' success  are 
enumerated). 

insorgere  :  hist,  infin.,  the  subject  of  which  is  Caesar. 

per  acies  aut  proscriptione :  Tacitus  is  fond  of  varying  his  con- 
structions.    Per  acies  is  equivalent  to  an  ablative. 

quanto  qtiis  promptior  :  in  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  this  would 
be  followed  by  tanto  magis.  Cf.  quanto  incautius  efferxerat,  poeni- 
tentia  patiens  (^Ch.  74). 

servitio  :  promptus  in  other  vs-riters  is  followed  by  ad. 

neque  provinciae  abnnebant :  the  provinces  had  suffered  greatly 
lac.  A.  I.  5 
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during  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  republican  rule  through  the 
weakness  of  the  central  authority.  A  governor  would  commit  the 
grossest  acts  of  injustice,  conscious  that  almost  certain  acquittal 
awaited  him  if  brought  to  trial  at  Rome.  In  addition  there  were 
the  extortions  of  thejfi'blicani,  the  farmers  of  the  taxes,  to  be  borne. 
If  through  inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  men,  the  pro- 
vincials had  had  recourse  to  the  foeneratores,  money-lenders,  their 
position  was  as  miserable  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Under  the 
empire  these  abuses  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  checked  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  emperor  and  his  procuratores  Jisci.  Tyrannical 
governors,  however,  still  existed,  though  they  were  more  frequently 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  than  under  the  republic.  See  Hist. 
Auff.  aiid  Tib.,  Chap.  VI. 

certamina  potentiam  :  e.g.  Marias,  Sulla,  Caesar,  Pompelus.  Sulla 
fined  the  cities  of  Asia  more  than  20,000  talents.  In  B.C.  43  Brutus 
compelled  them  to  pay  ten  years'  tribute  in  a  single  year,  a  demand 
which  Antonius  repeated  a  few  years  later. 

Ch.  3.  Subsidia  dominationi :  as  props  of  Jm  despotism.  After  the 
substantive  subsidia  a  genitive  would  be  more  usual  :  cf.  for  this 
Tacitean  peculiarity,  recto?-  iuveiu,  Ch.  24. 

Claadinm  Marcellam  :  see  Index. 

admodam  :  lit.  "  to  the  limit."  "  Exceedingly  "  is,  like  KOfiidy  in 
Demosthenes,  frequently  joined  with  expressions  denoting  age. 

pontificatu :  (probably  ivorapoiis  and  facere,  but  the  significance  of 
the  word  is  uncertain).  The  college  of  pontifiFs  consisted  originally  of 
four,  but  was  raised  successively  up  to  fifteen  in  Caesar's  time,  both 
numbers  being  exclusive  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  A  long  struggle 
whether  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  co-oi)tion  or  by  popular  election 
ended  in  a  compromise  in  B.C.  63.  The  college  had  a  general  super- 
intendence in  matters  religious ;  but  by  this  time  they  ha*l  ceased 
to  keep  annals,  regulate  the  calendar,  etc.,  and  their  jurisdiction  in 
morals  was  not  highly  esteemed.  Even  the  position  of  Pontifex 
Maximu.i  was  honorific  rather  than  authoritative. 

cumli  aedilitate  :  this  magistracy  dated  from  the  passing  of  the 
Licinian.  Rog  at  ions  \nio  law,  B.C.  367.  They  were  two  in  number; 
were  alternately  patrician  and  plebeian  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
aediles  plebeil  regulated  trade  and  superintended  police. arrangements. 

M.  Agrippam  :  the  great  war-minister  of  Augustus.  For  this  and 
the  following  names— Tiberius,  Nei-o,  Clandivs,  Dnisvs,  Gaius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  Livia,  Agrippa  Postumus,  Germanicus — see  Genea- 
logical Table,  Introduction,  §  6,  and  Index. 

geminatis  consulatibus  :  two  consulships  in  successive  years  (B.C. 
28,  27). 

genemm  sumpsit :  Agrippa  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  widow  of  Marcellus,  in  B.C.  21.  By  her  he  had  three  sons,  Gaius 
Caesar,  I^ucius  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  Postumus,  and  two  daughters, 
Julia  and  Agrippina,  the  younger,  who  married  Germanicus. 

privig^OB :  stepsons :  they  wpre  the  sons  of  his  wife  Livia. 
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imperatoriis  nominibiu :  though  legati  acting  not  under  their 
own  auspices,  but  under  those  of  Augustus,  they  were  saluted  as 
imperatore»  by  their  troops  on  the  battle  field.  This  did  not  entitle 
them  to  assume  impcrator  as  a  j)raeiu>men.  a  distinction  which  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  comitia  or  senate. 

necdom  posita  pnerili  praetexta :  abl.  abs.  The  embroidered  toga 
of  boyhood  was  woru  until  the  seventeenth  year,  when  it  was  ex- 
changed for  the  plain  toga  virili4. 

appellari :  the  infinitive  is  dependent  on  cupirerat. 

principes  juventutis  :  this  title  gave  precedence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  equestrian  centuries.  Cf.  Ovid's  address  :  Xunc  jutenum 
princeps,  deniqne,  Gate,  seniini. 

specie  recusantis  :  though  he  pretended  to  decline  it. 

vita  concessit :  died,  in  B.c.  12,  The  death  of  Dmsus  occurred 
three  years  later.  Lucius  Caesar  died  in  A.D.  2,  and  Galas  Caesar 
in  a.d1  4. 

remeantem  Armenia :  returning  from  Armenia.  The  ablative 
without  a  preposition  to  denote  motion  from  a  country  is  frequent 
in  Tacitus  ;  in  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  this  construction  only 
occurs  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands.  Other  peculiar  usages 
in  Tacitus  in  connection  with  names  of  places  are  :  (a)  the  country 
to  which  motion  takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  ace.  tcitkottt  a 
preposition  :  e.g.  Aegyptuni  profieiscitur  ;  (b)  the  abl.  is  used  without 
a  preposition  to  denote  direction,  e.g.  litore  Oceani  (Ch.  C.3). 

Nero  :    i.e.  Tiberius,  whose  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 

illuc  cuncta  vergere  :  in  him  all  influence  centred — the  hist,  infin. 
lUnc,  like  illie,  is  occasionally  used  of  persons  ;  for  the  latter,  cf. 
civile  bellum  a  Yitellio  coepit,  et  initium  illicfuit  (with  him). 

fi.Iia8  .  .  adsnmitar  :  Tiberius  was  adopted  by  Augustus  two  years 
after  hij  return  from  Rhodes,  in  A.D.  4.     See  Index. 

palam  hortatu  :  at  her  open  suggestion. 

Agrippam  Postumum  .  .  .  Flanasiam  :  see  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Index. 

proiecerit :  strict  sequence  would  require  proiceret  or  proieci^set 
after  the  historic  tensi^^Titixerat.  Tue  perfect  is^  however,  more 
common  to  express  a  c^^Pked  result  as  here  ;  the  imperfect  would 
mean  "  hound  him  sufficiently  to  cast." 

sane  :  concessive,  to  he  sure,  certainly. 

artinm  :  gen.  after  rvdis,  an  adj.  denoting  want,  Gr.  §  276. 

flag! til :  the  gen.  after  compertus,  found  guilty  of,  is  an  extension 
of  that  used  with  verbs  of  accusing  and  coiidemnitig. 

at  hercale  :  on  the  other  hand. 

ortnm  Dmso :  the  son  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius.  The 
adoption  of  Germanicus  by  Tiberius,  and  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus, 
took  place  at  the  same  date  (A.D.  4).  Germanicus  fought  under  the 
command  of  Tiberius  in  PannonLi  and  Delmatia  (a.d.  7—10),  and 
then  against  the  German  tribes  (.\.d.  10,  11). 

esset :  in  ordinary  usage  (juan'jiuim  when  (as  here)  mtroducing  a 
fact  is  followed  by  the  indicative. 
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filius  juvenis  :  this  was  Dnisus  Caesar,  his  son  by  his  first  wife 
Vipsania  Agrippina.     See  Index. 

sed  quo  :  bnt  {Iw  did  so}  in  order  that,     insisteret  is  final  subj. 

abolendae  magis  infamiae  :  rather  for  the  pii7-pose  of  iciping  ont 
the  disgrace.  The  genitive  is  dependent  otj  belluiii,  and  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  genitive  of  definition.  VV'e  may  suppose  that  the  firet 
step  in  the  process  was  to  use  helluvi  infamiae  =  bellum  infanie, 
which  by  the  addition  of  a  gerundive  with  the  force  of  a  qualifying 
adjective  developed  into  helium  alolcndae  infamiae. 

amissum  cum  Quintilio  Varo  :  the  Variana  eludes  occurred  in 
A.D.  9.  Twa  years  previously  Quintilius  Varus  had  proceeded  from 
the  government  of  Syria  to  that  of  Germany.  He  imtated  the  native 
tribes  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  customs,  and  when  marching 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  between  the  Khine  and  the  Weser 
was  deserted  and  attacked  by  the  Cheruscan  Arminius  or  Hermann. 
Three  entire  legions  perished  in  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  and 
Varus  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  It  was  not  until  a.d.  15  that 
Germanicus  restored  something  of  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  honouring  wdth  burial  the  remains  of  the  slaughtered  legionaries, 
and  recovering  the  lost  standards. 

vocabula  :  names.  Quaestors,  aediles,  praetors,  and  consuls  existed 
under  the  Empire  as  they  had  done  during  the  republican  rule.  But 
the  concentration  in  the  emjicror's  person  of  jxjwers  which  enabled 
him  to  control  all  magistrates,  the  creation  of  officers  like  the  i)rae- 
feetus  urii.  and  the  establishment  of  boards  and  commissions,  took 
away  their  importance,  and  degraded  them  until  they  were  of  little 
more  consequence  than  the  officials  of  any  provincial  town. 

post  Actiacam  victoriam  :  the  victory  of  Actium  gained  by 
Octavius  in  B.C.  .31. 

inter  bella  civium  :  the  great  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic,  commenced  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
B.C.  49.     nati  :  sc.  erant. 

quotus  quisque  :  hoie  few.  Just  as  decimns  qvisque  means  each 
tenth,  so  quotvs  qtiisqite  denotes  literally  each  how-ma7iy-eth,  i.e. 
"  one  out  of  how  large  a  number,"  "  what  a  small  fraction." 

vidiEset :  consecutive  subjunctive,  of  such  an  age  as  to  have  seen. 
Note  that  rem  puhlicam  is  here  equivalent  to  our  Rejinblic :  it 
usually  means  state. 

Ch.  4.  moris  :  partitive  gen.  dependent  on  nihil,  S.  G.  §  270. 

aspectare  :  loolted  up  to — hist,  infin. 

nulla  in  praesens  formidine  :  loith  no  fears  for  the  prese7it  ;  abl. 
abs.,  consisting  of  subst.  and  adjective  without  verb. 

aegro  et  corpore  :  et  =  "  also,  in  addition,"  lit.,  "  when  his  old  age 
teas  being  icorn  ovt  in  addition  (i.e.  to  his  advanced  years')  by  a 
sickly  body.^' 

inminentis  :  ace.  plur.  The  termination  is  is  preferred  to  es  in  the 
ace.  plur.  of  pres.  participles. 

differebant :  diffeiTe  in  this  sense  of  to  cry  down,  to  defame,  is 
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most  ante-classical  or  jxist-Aggnstan.  The  ace.  and  infin.  which 
follow  are  in  oratio  obliqua. 

vetere  .  .  .  superbia  :  abl.  of  quality.  Tacitus  here  follows  Livy 
in  his  estimate  of  the  Claudia  gens.  The  latter  writer  speaks  of  the 
family  as  mperhi.<t»:iina  ao  crudelUitima  in  jdehem  liomanavi,  and 
from  his  history  we  have*grown  accustomed  "  to  regard  the  gens  as 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  patriciate,  and  its  leaders  as  the, cham- 
pions of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  conservatives  in  opposition  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  democrats."  Mommsen,  however,  has  tried  to 
prove  that  the  prevalent  view  is  a  mistaken  one.  He  shows  that  of 
the  two  Claudii  in  early  times  about  whom  we  have  any  certain 
information,  Appius  the  Decemvir  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
nobility  by  obtaining  a  written  body  of  laws,  and  Appius  the  Censor, 
by  admitting  landless  men  into  all  the  tribes  and  centuries,  "  brought 
about,  perhaps,  the  most  material  constitutional  change  which  ever 
took  place  in  republican  Rome." 

premantur  :  the  subj.  after  quafiqvam  is  due  to  oratio  obliqua. 

in  donio  regnatrice :  ?7i  t/ie  reigning  house.  For  the  use  of  a 
substantive  in  apposition,  in  place  of  an  adjective,  cf.  imperatnr 
populus  (III.  (j),  an  imperial  people  ;  vt-are  oeeamis,  the  ocean  (Ch.  9). 
Ednctam  {esse)  is  predicate  to  hunc,  congestos  {esse)  predicate  to 
cimsiilatvs,  triumphos. 

exul  egerit :  lived  in  exile.  Agere  is  used  absolutely  ;  cf.  apiid- 
illos  liomines  qui  turn  agebant,  who  lived  then  (III.  19). 

accedere  matrem  :  tlwre  teas  in  addition  his  mother. 

inpotentia  has  its  usual  classical  sense  of  "  lack  of  self-control." 

serviendam  (sc.  esse)  is  impersonal,  but  the  subject  in  the  speaker's 
mind  is  We  Romans,  feminae  daobasqne  adnlescentibus,  i.e.  Livia 
and  her  grandsons  Drusus  and  Germanicus  —the  former  the  son,  the 
latter  the  nephew,  of  Tiberius. 

qnandoqae :  indef.  at  some  time  or  other. 

Ch.  5.  agitantibus  :  abl.  absolute,  consisting  of  participle  only,  the 
subj.  being  inferred  from  the  context,  while  men  icere  diseussiiig. 

scelns  axons :  the  absurd  story  was  current  that  Augustus  died 
through  gathering  and  eating  figs  which  had  been  poisoned  by  Livia 
while  still  growing. 

paucos  ante  menses  :  the  ace.  is  due  to  ayite  being  a  preposition. 
See  S.  G.  §  326.  ^ 

vectum  (sc.  esse")  is  predicate,  Augnstus  had  sailed. 

forentjnvenis  .  .  .  redderetur :  a  periphrasis  for  the  fut.  infinitive 
passive,  that  the  youth  icnuJd  be  restored,  reddo  has  its  usual 
signification  of  giving  back  ichat  is  due. 

gnanun  is  usually  active  =  knowing.  Here  and  often  in  Tacitus  it 
is  passive  =  votum.  known  ;  so  ignarus  =  igitotus,  unknown. 

dubixim  an  quaesita  morte  :  ichether  by  a  self-injlicted  death  is 
doubtful.  The  clause  is  pareathptipnl,  not  being  dependent  on  any 
word  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  For  this  late  construction,  cf. 
codicUli,  dvbiuin  ad  qnem  scripti  (Quint.  7,  2,  52). 
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fuisset:  the  subj.  is  due  to  virtual  oratio  obliqua,  because  («.«  /?7/p 
saul)  she  liad  heen.  S.  G.  §  487.  The  indicative  fuerat  would  give 
the  opinion  of  the  historian  himself. 

Illyricum  here  denotes  not  simply  the  strip  of  land  running 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lladriatic,  but  Delmatia,  Pannonia, 
Moesia,  Rhoetia,  and  Noricum.  Tiberius  had  only  set  out  to  take 
command  of  the  legions  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the 
emperor. 

properis  :  active,  hurry hig  T.,  vrgent. 

apud  urbem  :  aj)ud  with  designations  of  place  usually  means  near. 
Here  it  denotes  in.  a  signification  which  is  found  in  the  comic  poets, 
and  is  frequent  in  the  later  writings  of  Tacitus.  By  an  extension  of 
usage  it  is  employed  vrith  other  names  than  those  of  places,  e.g.  Arae 
apnd  qnas  (Ch.  61),  ajmd  paludes  (Ch.  6i). 

interdum  is  equivalent  to  per  aliquod  tempus,for  some  time,  not 
from  time  to  time. 

nuntii :  nvntius,  originally  hearer  of  a  message,  courier,  came  to 
mean  the  message  itself.     Trans,  bulletins. 

provisis  :  sc.  lis,  the  antecedent  to  qvae.  The  construction  is  abl. 
absolute. 

rerum  potiri  :  icas  master  of  the  state. 

Neronem  :  i.e.  Tiberius,  as  in  Ch.  3. 

Ch.  6.  praescripsisset  :  virtual  oratio  obliqua  "  by  which  (as 
Tiberius  declared)  Augustus  had  ordered." 

custodiae  adposito  :  placed  over  Afjrippa  as  a  guard,  cvstodiue 
being  the  predicate  dative,  denoting  purpose,  Gr.  §  297.  It  is  also 
possible  to  con^irae  placed  in  command  of  the  guard,  where  custodiae 
will  be  dat.  of  the  indirect  object. 

quandoque :  (=  quandocumtpie')  ichenever,  as  soon  as.  For  another 
meaning  of  the  word  see  Ch.  4,  end.  , 

duravit  :  neuter,  steeled  himself  to. 

propius  vero  :  it  is  nearer  the  tmth.  Eoby  notes  that  Cicero 
never,  and  Livy  very  rarely,  have  the  dative  with  the  adverbs 
pj'oprivs,  proxime.  They  prefer  the  ace,  e.g.  esse  2}roprius  jjericuhim. 
The  sentence  is  in  oratio  obliqua  after  a  verb  of  saying  understood. 

centurioni  :  governed  by  resj)ondit. 

rationem  reddendam  :  a  mercantile  term,  t?iat  an  account  must 
be  given. 

juxta  periculoso  ficta  seu  vera  promeret :  as  it  was  equally 
perilous  ivhether  the  disclo.mres  he  made  icere  false  or  true.  Here 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  (a)  in  this  strange  ablative  absolute  the  neuter 
adj.^r?v'c«Z<>#o  is  used  as  predicate  with  the  stntenee  ^V/'rt  iteu  vera 
promeret  as  subject ;  as  a  parallel  instance  take  incerto  quid  aut 
peterent  aut  ritarent  (Liv.,  XXVIII.,  36)  ;  (h)  juxta  is  used  adverbially 
and  motlifies  2^^'>'i(>'uioso ;  (c)  the  omission  of  seu  before  ficta  is 
poetical  ;  cf,  tollcre  seu  j)onere  xult  freta  (Hor.,  Od.  I.,  3). 

ut  non  aliter  ratio  constet :  that  accounts  vnll  not  balance.  Ut 
iton,  not  ne,  is  employed  because  the  sentence  is  consecutive,  S.  G. 
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§  457.     ratio  cmxtat   is  a  term  used  ia  bookkeeping,  the  acctmnt 
agrees,  u  correct. 

Ch.  7.  ruere  :  historic  infinitive. 

eqaes :  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  citizens  set  apart  for  serving  on 
juries  by  I'aius  Gracchus  in  B.C.  123,  which  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  senate  and  the  plebs.  The  qualifications  for 
this  equextris  ordo  were  :  (i)  census  of  400,000  sesterces  ;  (ii)  to  be 
between  30  and  60  years  of  age  ;  (iii)  not  to  be  a  senator.  Under 
Augustus  three  ranks  were  recognis«i  :  (i)  equitex  gplftidldi,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  great  wealth  ;  (ii)  eqvites  equo publico  ;  and  (iii) 
ordinary  eqnites. 

ne  laeti :  sc.  cuent.  The  omiss'on  of  the  verb  »um  occurs  frequently 
in  Tacitus.  He  rarely,  however,  omits  the  subjunctive  except  when  the 
sense  can  te  readily  supplied  by  a  following  verb  in  the  same  mood. 

primordio :  the  commencement  of  Tiberius'  reign. 

in  verba  juravere  :  swore  obedience.  Jurare  in  verba  QietariM 
literally  means  to  swear  to  the  form  of  words  dictateil  by  Caesar. 
The  custom  was  originally  a  military  one,  in  which  the  general's 
legate,  the  centurions  and  soldiers  swore  in  succession  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  imperator.  In  acta  Caesari»  jurare  (Ch.  72)  =  to 
swear  not  to  aim  at  the  undoing  of  Caesar's  measures.  Cf .  the  oath 
to  Satuminus'  laws  in  B.C.  100. 

apnd  eos :  in  their  presence.  The  consuls  after  taking  the  oath 
administered  it  to  the  other  oflRcers  and  classes  of  the  state. 

praetoriamm  cohortiiim  praefectus  :  the  praetoriae  cohortes,  nine 
or  ten  in  number,  each  consisted  of  a  thousand  picked  soldiers,  who 
received  double  pay,  and  were  especially  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  emperor.  They  were  organized  by  Augustus,  who  stationed  three 
out  of  the  total  number  at  Rome  to  protect  his  person  and  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  capital.  Seianus  concentrated  them  all  in  canton- 
ments just  outside  the  citj'  near  the  Agger  Scrvli,  a.d.  23. 

annonae  praefectus,  was  a  permanent  officer  instituted  by  Augustus 
to  superintend  the  corn  market  at  Rome,  and  to  see  that  the  supply 
was  equal  to  the  demand.  This  command,  like  the  praefectures  of 
the  Praetorian  Guard,  of  the  City,  and  of  Egypt,  was  always  held  by 
a  member  of  the  Equestris  Ordo. 

ambiguuB  imperandi :  ct  for  this  genitive  e^citii  certus  (Ch.  27). 

coriam:  the  senate-house,  called  the  curia  Juli-a  in  hononr  of  the 
Julian  family  and  Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  when  destroyed 
by  fire. 

tribaniciae  potestatis  praescriptione :  pracscriptio  =  a  writing  in 
front.  Tiberius  headed  Lis  edict  "  Tl.  Caesak  TBIBUSICIA  PO- 
TESTATE   SEXTUM   DECIMUM   DICIT. 

signum  :  the  watchwonl,  which  was  originally  inscribed  on  a 
square  tablet  called  the  tessera. 

excnbiae  :  lit.  ••  a  watching,"  is  here  concrete,  denoting  soldiers 
of  the  praetorian  guanl  who  acted  as  sentries  at  the  palace. 

cetera  aulae  :  tfie  other  tokens  of  a  court. 
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adepto  :  an  instance  of  the  perf.  part,  of  the  deponent  adipiscor 
used  passively,  S.  G.  §  525. 

loqueretur :  this  subjunctive  of  indefinite  repetition  is  a  mark  of 
silver  Latinity,  Gr.  §  481.  Livy  is  the  first  writer  who  uses  it  with 
frequency.  Cicero  and  Caesar  would  prefer  the  indicative  lofjuebatv?: 
It  is  found  after  vbi  (Ch.  44),  ut  qiiis  (Ch.  27). 

tot  legiones  :  eight  legions  quartered  along  the  Khine  frontier. 

sociorum  auxilia  :    mostly  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops. 

dabat  famae  :  the  full  expression  is  dahat  aliquid  famae,  he  paid 
regard  to  jmhlic  ophiion.        . 

uxorium  .  .  .  senili,  refer  to  Livia  and  Au2U3tus,  respectively. 

inductam  :  was  assumed.  The  metaphor  is  theatrical ;  cf.  personam 
indnccir,  to  bring  a  character  on  the  stage. 

Ch.  8.  passTis  :  understand  est,  which  is  inserted  by  some  editors. 
But  Tacitus  is  fond  of  strange  omissions  of  the  auxiliary  verb ;  see 
on  7ie  laeti  (Ch.  7).     The  subject  Tiberius  must  be  supplied. 

virgines  Vestae  :  it  was  customary  for  security  to  place  wills  and 
important  documents  in  the  temples  at  Eome,  especially  in  that  of 
Vesta. 

nomen  Augustum  :  ayul  rcceired  tlie  name  of  Aiigusta.  At/gtistum 
is  an  adjective,  as  in  the  expression  letjes  Avgustae. 

nepotes  pronepotesque  :  the  grandsons  were  Drusus  the  younger 
and  Germanicus,  son  and  adopted  son  (also  nephew)  respectively  of 
Tiberius;  the  great-grandsons  were  the  three  sons  of  Germanicus — 
Nero,  Drusus,  and  Caligula.  See  Genealogical  Table  (p.  xix).  Julia 
and  Agrippa  Postumus  were  passed  over,  the  one  for  her  licentious 
conduct,  the  other  for  his  boorish  manners.  Ilist.  Avg.  and  Tib., 
ch.  vii.,  §  6. 

jactantia  gloriaque  :  abl.  roitli  a  view  to  display  and  to  gain  glory. 
Gloria  here  denotes  desire  of  glory.  For  this  subjective  use  of  wh^t 
is  properly  an  objective  word,  cf.  indignitas,  first,  vnwortMness  of 
treatment,  then  indignation — that  is,  sense  of  such  unworthiness. 

legata  :  to  be  distinguished  from  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the 
successores  (in  this  case  Tiberius  and  Livia),  and  on  which  thesj 
legacies  were  a  charge. 

civilis  :  that  which  is  becoming  in  a  citizen  (^civis). 

populo  et  plebi  :  the  expression  "  leaving  money  to  the  2}opiihis  " 
means  that  Augustus  directed  it  to  be  paid  into  the  aerarium,  the 
gtate-chest.  The  sum  he  left  to  the  plebs  was  distributed  among  the 
poorer  members  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  citizens. 

quadringentiens  triciens  quinquiens :  with  the  multiplicative 
numeral  adverbs  used  in  ex[)ressions  of  money  we  have  to  supply 
centena  milia  .wstertium.  Gr.  §  932.  The  sum  is  therefore  435  x 
100,000 — i.e.  43^00,000  sesterces  ;  and  as  a  sesterce  is  worth  rather 
more  than  twopence,  the  equivalent  in  English  money  is  approxi- 
mately £350,000.  According  to  Suetonius  40,000,000  went  into  the 
aerarium,  while  the  plebs  received  the  remaining  3,500,000— that  is, 
100,000  for  each  tribe. 
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munmum  :  the  contracted  genitive  plnral.  A  mimmvg  is  the  same 
as  K/gtirtiiig,  the  full  expression  for  which  is  nummus  xextertiux. 
f  r.efore  legionariii,  some  editors,  following  Suetonius  and  Dio,  insert 
urhanu  qui>igen(ni,jire  hundred  to  each  of  the  city  toldierx.  There 
were  three  of  these  urban  cohorts  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tilierias, 
They  were  under  the  command  of  the  praefecttu  vrhi»,  and  they 
ranked  immediately  after  the  praetorians,  whom  they  assisted  in 
keeping  order  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

cohortibuB  civium  Bomanorum  :  these  "  cohorts  composed  of  Roman 
citizens,"  were  constituted  like  the  cohorts  of  the  legions,  but  differed 
from  them  in  l>elonging  to  no  particular  legion. 

porta  triomphali :  the  only  circumstance  known  of  the  topography 
of  this  gate  is  that  it  led  to  the  Campus  Martins,  the  low-lying  meadow 
ground  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  Tiber  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city. 

se  mandante  :  by  command  of  Tiberius. 

remisit :   left  the  matter  in  their  hands. 

funus  divi  Jolii  turbassent :  the  public  funeral  which,  despite 
Cassius'  advice,  was  given  to  Caesar's  remains,  took  place  about  a 
week  after  his  murder,  on  March  1.5th,  B.C.  44.  The  sight  of  his 
waxen  image  showing  his  twenty-three  wounds,  and  the  funeral 
eulogy  of  Antonius  (reproduced  in  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  Act 
III.,  Sc.  2),  roused  the  people  to  burn  his  body  in  the  Forum,  and 
to  attempt  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  Liberators. 

sede  destinata  :  Augustus  had  built  a  mausoleum  for  himself  at 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Campus  Martiu«,  and  close  by  the  Tiber. 

inridentibas  :  sc.  iis  ;  for  this  abl.  absolute,  cf.  agitantibus  (Ch.  5). 

occlsus  dictator  :  the  death  of  the  dictator  ;  cf .  tirhs  coiulita,  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  mortuttg  Caesar,  the  death  of  Caesar. 

facinas  :  deed,  not  crime,  as  the  fact  that  it  is  qualified  by  pul- 
cherrimnm  shows. 

Ch.  9.  idem  dies  :  a.d.  XIV.  hal.  Sept.,  the  19th  of  August. 

firinceps  :  adj.  acting  as  predicate  to  dies,  was  the  first. 

numerus  consalataom :  Augustas  was  consul  thirteen  time=!  in  all, 
the  first  being  at  the  end  of  B.C.  43.  Between  that  year  and  B.C.  23 
he  held  the  ofiice  ten  times.  On  then  receiving  the  tribunieiapotestas, 
together  with  a  confirmation  of  his  procnnsvlare  imperium,  he  made 
little  further  claim  to  the  consulship,  enjoying  it  twice,  and  for  a 
few  days  only.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  six  times  in  the  course 
of  the  fifty  years  (348 — 299)  ;  the  prophecy  about  the  seven  consul- 
ships of  Marius,  and  how  it  was  fulfilled,  is  well  known. 

continuata:  lasting  loithout  break.  As  stated  above,  the  trihinicia 
pntestas  was  conferred  on  Augustus  in  B.C.  23.  He  retained  it  until 
his  death  in  a.d.  14 — a  period  of  36  years  2  months — and  valued  it 
so  highly  that  he  numbered  from  it  the  years  of  his  rule.  For  its 
importance  see  note,  Ch.  2. 

nomen  imperatoris  :  Augustus,  as  possessing  the  supreme  imperium 
in  the  state,  claimed  as  his  own  the  victories  which  his  officers  gained, 
and  on  such  occasions  was  saluted  as  imperator  by  the  troops. 
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alia  honoram  :  vthcr  honours.  This  use  of  the  partitive  genitive 
dependent  ou  a  neuter  plural  adjective  is  a  mark  of  Tacitus'  style. 
As  an  instance  of  such. a  genitive  dependent  on  a  neuter  singular 
adjective,  take  vmido  pahidum  (Ch.  Gl). 

maltiplicata  aut  nova:  the  trihunlc'ui  potentas,  for  instance,  was 
held  without  intermission,  and  was  strange  to  the  constitution. 

pietate  :  "duty,"  whether  towards  relations  or  the  gods,  parentem  : 
Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  ;  so  patt^in  below. 

pessum  datns  sit :  plunged  into  ruin.  Pcsnum,  from  the  root  ped, 
is  probably  an  ace.  of  place  tcliitlwr  (analogous  to  Boniam,  to  Rome), 
meaning  "to  the  ground."  Other  etymologies  which  have  been 
suggested  are  pedis-rorsvm,  "  brought  towards  the  feet,"  and  2'i'J'- 
Tertnim. 

regno  .  .  .  dictatura  :  Augustus  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his 
great-uncle  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  actually  dictator,  and  who  met 
his  death  largely  through  his  efforts  to  gain  the  title  of  rex. 

mari  Oceano  :  for  substantive  equivalent  to  adjective,  see  note, 
in  domo  rcgnafrice,  Ch.  4. 

amnibus  :  the  Euphrates,  Danube,  and  Rhine,  beyond  which  the 
Romans  rarely  attempted  to  advance. 

modestiam  apad  socios  :  for  the  improved  condition  of  the  subject 
states  under  the  Empire,  see  Hist.  Aug.  and  Tib.,  Ch.  VI. 

nrbem  :   the  city,   Rome.     The  emperor  had  restored  eighty-two 
temples,  built  theatres,  aqueducts,  etc.     He  could  boast  with  justice 
that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
^  quo  :  an  instance  of  the  use  of  this  final  particle  with  sentences 
not  comparative,  S.  G.  §  453. 

Ch.  10.  tempora  reipablicae  :  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  Cf. 
Cicero's  use  of  tempora  for  his  banishment  and  sufferings,  obtentui  : 
as  a  viasik  ;  dat.  of  the  predicate,  S.  G.  §  297. 

ceterum  :  almost  equivalent  to  re  »«•«,  in  reality.  Here  commences 
a  review  of  the  acts  of  Augustus'  life  which  appeared  most  culpable 
to  the  opponents  of  the  Empire.  For  their  necessity  see  Hist.  Avg. 
and  Til,.,  Ch.  I. 

concitos  veteranos,  paratnm  .  .  .  exercitmn  :  shortly  after  landing 
at  Brundusium  early  in  April,  in  B.C.  44,  Octavius  began  to  sound  the 
feelings  of  the  veteran  troops  who  had  been  settled  by  his  great- 
uncle  throughout  Italy.  Some  soldiers  at  Calatia  and  Casilinum 
were  the  first  to  enrol  themselves.  Others  followed,  until  the  young 
Caesar  had  a  force  of  10,000  men  at  his  command. 

corruptas  consulis  legiones:  the  consul  is  M.  Antonius,  two  of 
whose  legions  passed  over  t»  Octavius  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  44. 

Fompeianarum  gratiam  partinm :  attachment  to  the  Pompeian 
party.  I'ompeius  had  been  the  leader  of^he  senate  against  Caesar 
(B.C.  52 — 48),  and  even  after  his  death  the  party  for  which  he  had 
fought  was  called  by  his  name,  just  as  the  opposite  party  were 
termed  Caesariani  suljsequent  to  the  murder  of  the  dictator. 
Octavius  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  senate  towards  the 
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close  of  44.  He  was  invested  with  the  title  of  praetor,  and,  on  the 
advice  of  Cicero,  entrusted  with  a  command  in  the  war  against 
Antonius,  now  declared  a  public  enemy. 

caesis  Hirtio  et  Fansa :.  H.  and  P.,  the  two  consuls  for  the  year  b.c. 
48,  both  perishetl  in  the  war  of  Matina  (end  of  April).  The  senatorial 
troops  then  put  themselves  at  the  orders  of  Octavius,  who  broke 
with  the  senate,  and  marched  on  Rome.  In  August  43  he  demanded 
and  obtained  the  consulship.  This  was  followed  by  an  interview 
with  Antonius  and  Lepidns,  near  Bononia  (end  of  Octoljer),  in  which 
a  partition  of  the  Roman  dominions  was  agreed  upon  and  proscrip- 
tion lists  drawn  up.  The  trio  were  formally  recognised  by  the  senate 
as  triumviri  reipuhlicae  con*tUuendae  for  five  years  at  the  end  of 
November. 

abstnlerat :  indie,  though  occurring  in  orafio  obliqua.  Tacitus, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  vividness,  is  fond  of  using  this  mood  in 
explanatory  (especially  relative)  clauses  in  oratio  obliqua.  Examples 
are  qui  fecere  (Ch.  10),  quae  pet  iterant  (Ch.  36),  quae  gperaterat 
(Cb.  53).  The  insinuation  in  the  text  seems  perfectly  baseless ;  but  it 
certainly  was  a  great  stroke  of  luck.  Merivale  puts  the  story  down 
to  Antonius. 

invito  senatu  :  dative,  S.  G.  §  292,  Ols.  2.  For  the  form,  cf.  Ivxu 
(dat.).  After  the  battles  of  Mntina  (April  27th,  43  B.C.)  both  Cicero 
and  the  senate  slighted  Octavius  ;  hence  this  demand. 

ipsis  :  dative  of  the  agent,  see  note  on  elari*  seriptoribus,  Ch.  1. 

Bratorum:  ifarcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  committed  suicide  at 
Philippi,  B.C.  42,  and  Decimus  Brutus,  put  to  death  by  Antonius. 
B.C.  43.     See  Index. 

Fompeiom  :  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  Magnus. 

Tarentino  Bnmdisinoqiie  foedere  :  the  chronological"  order  is  in- 
verted. The  Treaty  of  Brundisium,  signed  in  B.C.  40  by  Octavius, 
Antonius,  and  Lepidus,  effected  a  new  division  of  the  Roman  world, 
by  which  Antonius  was  to  have  the  provinces  f>f  the  East,  Octavius 
those  of  the  West,  and  Lepidus,  Africa.  Antonius  was  also  to  join 
in  crushing  the  rising  power  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  to  marry 
the  sister  of  Octavius.  At  the  Treaty  of  Tarentum,  three  years 
later,  Antonius  agreed,  in  return  for  20,000  legionaries  for  his 
Parthian  war,  to  join  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius  with 
100  ships. 

Lollianas  clades :  when  Lollius  was  legatui  Caesarig  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  in  B.C.  16,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  coalition  of 
German  tribes — Usipetes  and  Sugambri — who  crossed  the  Rhine. 
The  reverse,  however,  was  of  slight  importance,  as  the  invaders 
retired  on  the  approach  of  Augustus.  The  Variana  cladc»  was  a  far 
more  serious  afiEair.     See  note  on  Ch.  3. 

Yarrones,  Egnatios,  lolOs .-  men  like  Varro,  Egnatius,  lulus ;  the 
pi.  is  used  as  e.g.  in  •'  Every  age  has  had  its  Caesars." 

Heroni  :  for  the  dat.  see  S.  G.  §  292,  Obs.  2.  This  was  in  B.C.  38. 
Bxor  :  this  was  Livia. 

gravis  domui  Caesamm :  the  mmoore  of  the  time  said  that  she 
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had  caused  the  deaths  of  the  young  princes  Gaius  and  liucius  Caesar 
to  make  way  for  her  own  son. 

templis  et  effigie  :  ablatives  of  the  instrument. 

comparatione  deterrima :  a  concise  expression  for  "  by  a  com- 
parison with  tlic  worst  successor  he  could  find." 

paucis  ante  annis  :  Tiberius  thrice  received  the  trihunicia  pntcsta.'^ 
— in  B.C.  0  and  A.D.  4  and  13. 

honora  :  complimentary,  lit.  "  one  that  confers  honour." 

habitn,  cultu,  institutis  :  carriage,  dresg,  tnaymers.  Suetonius,  in 
his  Life  of  Tiberiu«,  mentions  the  stiff  pose  of  his  head,  his  severe 
look,  his  habitual  silence,  his  formality  in  addressing  his  nearest 
frienda.  For  a  general  estimate  of  his  character  see  HUt.  Aug.  and 
Tib.,  Ch.  X. 

more  :  didg,  abl.  of  manner. 

Ch.  11,  proinde  :  tlierefore.  When  joined  with  ac  it  denotes  jxiat 
as. 

non  :  the  regular  negative  in  sentences  of  prohibition  is  Tie  ;  but 
non  is  here  used  because  it  negatives  ad  unum,  not  the  entire  clause 
(non  ad  unum  =  ad  plures). 

fidei  :  sincerity. 

occaleret :  the  sub j.  is  consecutive  "  things  of  such  a  nature  that 
he  did  not  conceal  them." 

snspensa  :  liesitating. 

in  incertam  et  ambigunm  :  in  intricacy  and  dovht.  Note  the  use 
of  a  neuter  sing,  adjective  for  an  abstract  substantive. 

e£fandi  :  historic  infinitive. 

libellum  :  the  Brcviarium,  or  RationaHum,  Imperii  had  been 
compiled  by  Augustus  in  his  latter  days  from  the  recent  geographical 
surveys  and  the  copious  statistics  engraved  on  the  copper-plates 
containing  the  census  of  Roman  citizens  and  the  professions  of  pro- 
vincials. According  to  Dio  Cassius  not  only  was  this  document  read 
before  the  senate,  but  also  (1)  Augustus'  will  ;  (2)  Augustus'  life 
and  works  (as  inscribed  on  the  Marmor  A?icyranum)  ;  (3)  directions 
for  Augustus'  funeral ;  (4)  political  treatise  against  extension  of 
citizenship,  excessive  manumission,  enlargement  of  the  empire,  and 
over  centralization. 

quantum  civium  :  in  B.C.  28,  4,000,000  against  a  tithe  of  that 
number  in  B,c.  70. 

,  classes  :  two  chief  fleets — one  at  Misenum,  the  other  at  Ravenna — 
to  command  the  Etruscan  and  Hadriatic  seas  respectively,  regna  : 
tributory  states,  e.g.  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  provinciae  :  some 
thirty  in  number. 

tributa  et  vectigalia  :  ta.res  direct  awl  indirect.  Trihuta  com- 
prised poll  taxes  and  property  taxes  :  cectigalia  custom  duties,  rents 
of  public  land,  etc. 

necessitates  :  fixed  charges  on  the  revenue,  such  as  naval  and 
military  forces,  public  works,  largitiones  :  largesses  of  corn,  etc., 
bestowed   on  the   people   at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.     For  a 
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commentary  on  Ihcse  facts  see  Introduction,  §  4,  and  Hist.  Avg.  and 
Tib.,  Ch.  V.  and  VI. 

incertam  meta  an  per  inTidiam :  the  grammatical  points  to  be 
noticeil  are  (a)  tbat  the  clause  is  parenthetic  and  has  no  syntactical 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  (see  note  on  dubium  an  qvaesita 
niorte,  ch.  5)  ;  (i)  the  omission  of  egt ;  (<■)  and  of  vtrum  ;  {d)  Tacitean 
variation  of  construction  evinced  by  the  abl.  and  per  with  ace.  equally 
used  to  denote  cause  (see  note  on  per  acies,  Ch.  2).  The  way  in 
which  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  wise  and  prudent  policy  of  Augustus  to 
keep  the  unwieldy  empire  within  manageable  bounds  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  unfriendly  bias  with  which  he  views  all  events 
connected  with  the  early  empire.  Yet  such  caution  may  well  have 
appeared  misplaced  to  one  writing  in  the  midst  of  the  conquests  of 
Trajan.  On  the  question  of  the  best  German  frontier  see  Iligt.  Avg. 
and  lib..  Ch.  VII.,  §  11. 

Ch.  12.  forte:  in  a  carnal  way. 

ut  .  .  .  ita :  although  .  .  .  yet. 

reticuit :  like  reticentia,  is  especially  used  of  silence  in  giving  no 
reply  to  a  question. 

legere :  to  "  pick  out  or  select "  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  came  to  mean  "  to  read,"  because  that  process  involved 
the  picking-out  of  the  letters. 

aliqoid  ex  eo  cui  in  uniTersnm  excnsari  mallet :  anything  of  that 
from  which  he  would  prefer  to  be  wholly  excused,  cui:  for  the  case 
see  S.  G.  §  292,  Obs.  2. 

rorsTun:  this  form  alternates  with  rursus  in  the  ante-classical 
period,  disappears  in  prose  of  Cicero's  time,  and  again  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  silver  age. 

vultu :  the  expression  of  the  face  wiiich  changes  from  time  to 
time,  opposed  to  fades,  the  features  which  undergo  no  alteration. 

landem :  the  sing,  probably  denotes  an  expression  of  praise,  refer- 
ring to  tome  particular  action  of  Augustus. 

»    in  toga  :   in  a  ciril  capacity,  the  toga  being  emphatically  the  garb 
X)f  peace.     Cf.  cedant  arnia  togae,  concedat  laurea  linguae. 

tanquam:   as  though,  as  Tiberius'  impression  was  that  .  .  . 

ducta  Vipsania  :  abl.  absolute.  Tiberius  had  been  compelled  (B.C. 
11)  by  Augustus  to  divorce  Vipsania,  whom  he  sincerely  loved,  and 
to  marry  in  her  place  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia.  See  Hist. 
Index, 

plus  quam  civilia  :  designs  which  did  not  befit  a  cim,  a  subject. 

ferociam  :   haughty  spirit ;  so  ferox. 

Ch.  13.  perinde  :  equally,  in  the  same  way. 

liberie  :  (sc.  erat),  dat.  of  the  possessor. 

promptum  :  energetic. 

artibus :  qualities,  accomplishments,  pnbliee,  though  an  adv., 
qualifies  fama.  Cf.  nullo  publicc  emolumento  (Liv.).  Trans,  of 
correspo/iding  repute  in  his  public  capacity. 
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quinam  adipisci  principem  locam  saffectnri  abnaerent : "  who  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  first  place  in  the  state,  though  likely  to  prove 
equal  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions."  Pvincipcm  is  adj.,  as  in 
eh.  9  ;  xuffectnri  is  used  absolutely. 

et  minorem  :  but  too  weak  ;  for  et  =  scd,  of.  senattis  eonstdtum 
atrox  ct  iriittim  (stern  but  inefEectual). 

^erstrinxere :  ruffled.  Perstr'mgere  literally  means  to  graze  the 
surface  of  aJhina. 

relationi^^  ..umttlA  :  the  motion  of  the  consuls.  i?eZa^/o  is  applied 
to  any  question  brought  before  the  house  by  the  presiding  magis- 
trates, the  consul,  or  praetor.  Cons^dere  or  habere  senatnm  are 
general  terms  :  referre  ad  senatum  is  used  of  a  particular  n^otion. 
The  word  used  to  express  the  senate's  wish  is  censere,  as  jrihere 
expresses  that  of  the  pojmlus.  scire  that  of  theplebs. 

intercessit :  tribune  had  the  right  of  vetoing  (interccssui)  any 
motion  propose)?  in  the  senate.  Tiberius,  of  course,  enjoyed  this 
privilege  in  perpetuity  by  virtue  of  his  potestas  tribunicia. 

flezit  :  yielded,  intrans. 

Falatium :  the  residence  of  the  Princeps,  so  called  from  its  situation 
on  the  Mons  Palatinus. 

genua  advolveretur  :  Tacitus  uses  a  simple  accusative  after  many 
compound  verbs,  where  a  dative  or  repetition  of  the  preposition  with 
its  appropriate  case  would  be  found  in  earlier  writers.  Cf.  elapsi 
vinctda  (Ch.  61). 

an  :  used  as  a  disjunctive  particle  equivalent  to  aut. 

oraret:  the  subj.  is  used,  though  the  relation  between  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  and  the  principal  sentence  is  one  of  time  rather  than 
purpose.     See  note  on  donee  deterrerentur  (Ch.  1). 

curatissimis  :  a  superlative  peculiar  to  Tacitus.  Ct.flagrantissimus 
(Ch.  3). 

Ch.  14.  parentem  appellandum  (es.?e) :  this  ace.  and  infin.,  like 
the  following  nt  clause,  is  dependent  on  censebant. 

cetemm:  in  reality.  See  note,  Ch.  10.  anzins  invidia:  abl.  of 
cause,  rached  with  envy. 

mnliebre  fastiginm  :  the  elevation  of  a  woman.  Fastigium,  lit.  the 
top  of  a  gahle,  acquired  the  meaning  of  elevation,  height,  and  then, 
as  here,  of  liigh  ranli. 

aram  adoptionis  :  an  altar  in  honour  of  her  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family.  It  appears  that  altars  were  occasionally  erected  in 
commemoration  of  an  event. 

Qermanico  :  dat.  commodi,/(?r  Germanicus. 

proconsnlare  imperintn  :  a  proconsul  had  control  over  the  forces, 
naval  and  military,  and  the  revenue  of  his  province.  But  his  power, 
in  addition  to  being  confined  to  a  particular  region,  only  lasted  for 
a  year.  The  2ffoconsulare  imperium  gave  its  holder  the  same  kind 
of  control  as  the  proconsul  enjoyed;  but  it  might  extend  over  several 
provinces,  or  even  the  whole  empire,  and  lasted  for  many  years,  often 
for  life. 
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quo  minus  :  is  dependent  on  ea  causa — tfie  reason  why  the  game 
honour  «v/.*  >iof  de  ma  tided  for  Dnitu^. 

designatus  consul :  the  consuls  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  in  the  spring  or  summer  :  they  entered  upon  their  office  on 
the  1st  of  January  following.  During  this  interval  they  were  termed 
confides  daifjnati. 

nominavit:  Augustus  controlled  the  election  of  magistrates  (a)  Hy 
commendatio,  i.e.,  recommending  some  of  the  candidates  Jo  the  trib^ 
as  men  whom  he  desired  to  see  returned  ;  (J)  by  ^^^)natio,  i.e., 
by  using  his  right  as  president  of  the  elections  to  nominate  a  list  of 
candidates  and  to  reject  all  other  claims — i.e.,  technically^ipeaking, 
to  decide  ntrum  ratio  haberetur. 

Ch.  15.  turn  primum  :  i.e.,  on  the  occasion  of  electing  the  praetors. 

campo  :  the  Campus  Martins,  outside  the  city,  where  the  Comitia 
Centiiriata,  originally  a  military,  not  a  civic  organization,  were 
invariably  held,  whilst  the  Comitia  Tributa,  though  often  held  ther^ 
usually  met  within  the  walls. 

ad  paties  :  to  the  senate.  The  change  was  not  a  sudden  or  violent 
one,  since  by  the  devices  mentioned  above  the  people  had  ceased  to 
exercise  much  real  choice  in  the  election  of  magistrates.  On  the 
order  of  magistracies  and  their  choice  see  note  on  Ch.  81. 

potissima  :  the  most  important  elections,  i.e.,  to  the  consulship  and 
the  praetorship  :  for  the  quaestorship  there  were  but  two  candidati 
Caesar  is  out  of  twenty. 

inani  rumore  :  in  idle  talk.  The  only  thing  the  people  really 
cared  about  v,a.s panem  et  circenses,  bread  and  games. 

largitionibus  :  bribes,  largesses.  Candidates  for  the  magistracies 
above  the  quaestorship  were  members  of  the  senate ;  and  this 
system  of  co-option  relieved  them  from  the  expense  of  canvassing 
the  people. 

commendaret :  see  note  on  nominacit,  Ch.  14.  Furneaux  notes 
that  this  practice  of  commendatio  gave  the  senate  "a  mere  cange 
d' el  ire.'' 

repulsa  :  the  technical  term  for  a  defeat  in  a  contested  election  of 
magistrates,  ambitu :  lit.  canvassing,  often  bears  the  meaning  of 
bribery,  corrupt  j)ractices.  It  thus  differs  from  ambitio,  which  is 
rarely  used  in  a  bad  sense,  =  political  jobbery. 

designandos  :  for  the  force  of  designare  see  note  Ch.  1-t. 

fastis  :  the  almanac,  or  calendar,  which  showed  the  dies  fasti,  ^^s, 
on  which  the  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and  the  dies  nefasti,  on 
which  they  were  closed. 

aerario  :  the  general  treasury  of  the  state,  opposed  to  Jiscus,  the 
privy  purse  of  the  emperor. 

utque  uterentur :  this  is  dependent  on  decrctum  est  to  be  under- 
stood from  di'creta. 

triumphali  veste  :  the  tribunes  were  to  be  permitted  to  wear  the 
dress  of  a  victorious  general  in  the  triumphal  procession,  i.e.,  an 
embroidered  robe  (jtoga  picta)  and  an  undergarment  flowered  with 
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palm  leaves  (tunica pahnata),  but  the  four-horse  chariot  {(luadriga) 
customary  ou  such  occasions  was  prohibited. 

praetor  :  the  praetor  urhamis  was  the  praetor  qui  in^s  inter  cives 
(licit :  the  praetor  ijeregrimis  decided  suits  between  foreigners  or 
between  a  foreigner  and  a  citizen.  The  latter  office  wa'j  instituted 
at  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  (B.C.  243). 

evenisset  :  sc.  sorte.  Obvcnive  is  also  used.  The  lot  had  been 
used  to  assign  "  provinces  "  ever  since  the  establishment  of  a  second 
praetor. 

Ch.  16.  mutatus  princeps  :  the  change  of  Pvincepn ;  for  the  con- 
struction see  note  on  vccisvs  dictator,  Ch.  8.  Note  that  (a)  "  there 
was  no  precedent  for  a  bloodless  revolution,"  and  (J))  the  soldiery 
were  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  their  supremacy — "  sua  in  »mnu 
sitani  rem  Romanam,"  Ch.  31.    Hist.  Aug.  and  Tib.,C\\.  VII.,  §§  7-9. 

tres  legiones  :  these  were  the  eighth  {Augusta),  ninth  {Hispana), 
and  fifteenth  {Apollinari.<<).  The  entire  military  force  of  the 
Empire  at  this  time  numbered  twenty-five  legions,  a  force  which, 
reckoning  5.000  men  to  the  legion,  amounted  to  about  125,000  men. 
Introd.  §  4  (7). 

justitium:  (from  jus,  sisto),  lit.  "a  suspension  of  business  in 
the  courts  of  law,"  then  a  "period  of  public  mourning"  (in  this 
case  for  the  death  of  Augustus). 

gaudium  :  on  account  of  the  accession  of  the  new  emperor. 

lascivire  :  hist,  infinitive. 

dux  theatralium  operarum  :  the  leader  of  a  band  of  theatrical 
claquevrs,  who  were  hired  to  applaud  or  hiss  a  particular  actor. 

gregariuB  miles  :  a  private  soldier,  one  belonging  to  the  common 
herd  Qgrex). 

miscere  :  this  prolative  or  epexegetic  infinitive  depending  on  doctus, 
'•  skilled  to  stir  up  assemblies  to  disorder,"  is  a  construction  of  Greek 
origin,  frequent  in  Horace,  but  unknown  to  earlier  prose. 

qnaenam  .  .  .  condicio  :  supply  foret,  subj.  of  indirect  question 
depending  on  ambigentes,  ''doubting." 

Ch.  17.  et :  etiam. 

velut  contionabundus  :  "  as  though  haranguing  a  public  assembly," 
"  in  the  tone  of  a  demagogue."  A  contio  was  much  the  same  as  our 
"  public  meeting." 

panels  centurionibus,  paucioribus  tribanis  :  in  the  early  empire 
the  legion  ( =  '"division")  was  divided  into  ten  C(i/(('7-^«(  =  "regiment"). 
Each  cohort  consisted  of  ih.TQe  vianiples ;  each  maniple  of  two 
centuries.  The  three  maniples  consisted  of  hastati,  principes,  and 
pilani  respectively,  the  hastati  being  the  lowest,  the  pilani  the 
highest,  in  rank.  The  cohorts  also  differed  in  rank,  the  first  being 
the  most  honourable,  the  tenth  the  least.  The  ofiicers  of  the  legion 
were  centurions  and  tribunes.  To  each  century  there  belonged  .a 
centurion  ;  to  each  maniple  consequently  two ;  and  to  the  entiie 
legion,  sixty.     They  differed  i;i  rank,  the  least  considerable  being  the 
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janior  centarion  of  the  hastati  of  the  tenth  cohort,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  ranking  next  to  the  tribuni,  the  senior  centurion  of  the 
pilani  of  the  first  cohort,  called  primipilui  or  primi  pili  centurio. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  eagle  of  the  legion,  and  had 
the  right  of  attending  the  councils  of  the  general.  The  tribunes  of 
the  l^on  were  six  in  number  :  for  their  ranks  see  note  on  Ch.  81. 
Above  them  stood  the  legatus,  the  commander  of  the  legion. 

quando  aasaros  (sc.  e^ge)  :  oratio  obliqua,  continuing  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  dependent  on  interrogabat.  The  reported  question  is 
put  into  the  infinitive  and  not  into  the  subj.,  because  it  is  a  rhetorical 
one  of  the  first  person  (direct  quando  audebimv»),  see  S.  G.  §  469. 

Btipendia  :  year»  of  military  serrice,  campaigns.  Stipendium  (fox 
gtipipfudiuin)  lit.  denotes ^ay. 

dimissis :  icht-n  discharged. 

apud  vexillum  tendentes  :  encaviped  under  a  banner  ;  supply  with 
tendentes,  tentoria.  Vexillum  was  one  of  the  less  important  banners 
carried  by  the  legion,  usually  denoting  that  borne  by  the  maniples 
or  by  the  cavalry.  Vexillarii,  in  its  widest  sense,  was  applied  to  any 
body  of  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  serving  under  a  vexillum,  and  might 
denote  a  detachment  of  l^onaries,  or  of  recruits  not  yet  embodied 
in  the  legion  (rexilla  tironum).  But  it  came  to  be  applied  in  a 
special  sense  to  those  legionaries  who  were  not  disbanded  on  com- 
pleting their  term  of  service — fixed  by  Augustus,  fiist  at  sixteen 
years,  then  at  twenty  years — but  were  placed  under  a  flag  by  them- 
selves. They  were  relieved  from  the  harder  duties  of  the  camp,  but 
were  compelled  to  render  aid  when  the  emergencies  of  war  demanded. 

alio  vocabulo  :  i.e.  rexiUarii. 

adhuc  :  in  addition,    diversas  :  =  longinquas,  distant,  remote. 

uligines  paludom,  ineolta  montiiun  :  marshy  swamps,  mountainous 
wastes ;  both  these  genitives  are  characteristic  of  Tacitus,  the  first 
being  a  genitive  of  definition  (as  though  Tacitus  used  urbs  Bomae 
instead  of  urbs  Roma),  the  second  an  extension  of  the  partitive 
genitive.     See  for  the  latter  note  on  alia  honorum  (Ch.  9). 

denis  assihus  :  the  as  was  equivalent  to  2\  farthings.  The  total 
pay  per  annum  was  thus  10  X  360  =  3.600  asses  =•  9  aiwei — ^Le. 
thrice  the  rate  of  pay  (three  stipendia)  given  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

▼acationes  monemm  :  exemptions  from  duty. 

exercitas  :  passed  in  the  labours  of  tear. 

iniretnr  :  ineo,  though  intrans.,  is  found  used  peisonally  in  the 
passive. 

singnloB  denarios :  i.e.  the  soldiers  wanted  a  rise  from  10  to  16  asses. 

an  :  used  to  introduce  an  indignant  question.  It  implies  that  the 
opposite  is  ridiculous. 

oxbanas  excabias :  the  guards  of  the  capital. 

sibi  :  for  this  dative  of  the  agent  (after  aspiei)  see  note  on  elari» 
tcriptoribus,  Ch.  1. 

Ch.  18.  detrita:  leorn  out,  threadbare;  the  force  of  de  is  to  the 

vanishing  point. 

Toe.  A.  I.  6 
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faroris  :  partitive  genitive,  see  S.  G.  §  271,  such  a  pitch  of  fury . 

agitaverint :  for  the  use  of  the  (aorist)  perfect  in  historic  sequence 
see  note  on  proiecerit,  Ch.  3. 

quaerehant :  quisqiie  as  usual  takes  a  plural  verb. 

aquilas  :  the  silver  eagle  (aqulla)  was  the  standard  of  the  legion. 
The  ensigns  of  the  cohorts  were  denominated  signa,  and  those  of  the 
maniple,  texilla. 

tribunal  :  the  tribunal  of  the  camp  was  a  platform  made  of  turf 
(as  here),  or  sometimes  in  a  stationary  camp  {utativa)  of  stone. 
From  it  the  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  The  standards  were  then 
planted  in  front  of  it,  and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  order. 

properantibas  :  either  dat.  governed  by  advenit,  or  abl.  absolute, 
as  they  nverc  bustling  about. 

imbuite  :  conveys  the  notion  of  earliness,  priority.  Cf.  sanguine 
belhnn  imbuit,  shed  the  first  blood  of  battle  (Verg.). 

legatum  :  the  commander  of  the  legion.  See  note  on  pane  is  cen- 
turionibus,  Ch.  17. 

Ch.  19.  pectori  usque  :  =  ad  pectus  usque,  breast  high;  pectori  is 
governed  by  adcreverat.  The  dative  is  poetical ;  cf .  advolutus  pedibvs 
(Ch.  23),  for  advolutus  ad  pedes,  flinging  himself  at  the  feet. 

multa  dicendi  arte  :  not  abl.  of  manner  dependent  on  ait,  but  an 
abl.  of  quality  (S.  G.  §  319),  to  be  taken  closely  with  Blaesiis,  a  man 
of  cunsideraMe  oratorical  skill.  In  ordinary  prose  vir  would  be 
added,  thus  B.  vir  multa  dicendi  arte,  just  as  "  the  eloquent  Blaesus  " 
must  be  rendered  B.  vir  facundus,  not  B .  facundus. 

turbas  :  tumult. 

divo  :  of  blessed  memory,  the  epithet  applied  to  an  emperor  after 
his  apotheosis.    It  comes  to  mean  little  more  than  "  the  late  Emperor." 

tenderent  :  they  were  aiming  at. 

coram:  hAy.,  in  their  presence.  > 

ab  sedecim  annis  :  after  sixteen  years. 

profecto  iuvene  :  abl.  absolute,  when  the  young  man  had  departed. 

OT&tOT:]ileader,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  from  oi-o,  I  entreat. 

modestiam  :  moderation,  gentle '^neans. 

Ch.  20.  manipuli  :  see  note  on  paueis  centurionihig,  Ch.  17. 

Nauportum  :  ace.  of  town  to  which.     S.  G.  §  259. 

ob  itinera  :  i.e.  to  make  and  repair  roads. 

turbatum  :  sc.  esse,  is  used  impersonally,  that  there  had  been  a 
mutiny. 

municipii  instar :  lihe  a  municipium.  Under  the  republic  a 
municipium  denoted  a  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  voting 
and  holding  office.  Under  the  Empire  it  is  used  synonymously  with 
colonia.  3Iunicipia  were  usually  governed  by  popularly  elected 
duumviri,  assisted  by  a  senate  (decuriones,  senatores,  or  conscripti). 

retinentis :  ace.  plur.  agreeing  with  centuriones,  who  endeavoured 
to  restrain. 
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praefectam  castromm  :  this  officer  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  He  was  usually  selected  from  the  centurions  who  had 
seen  most  service.  Even  when  a  camp  was  occupied  by  more  than 
one  legion  there  was  only  one  prae/cctut.  Amongst  his  duties  were 
those  of  attending  to  matters  connected  with  the  making  of  the 
camp,  such  as  constructing  the  raJlum  and/<i*»a. 

vetus  operis  ac  laboris :  inured  to  work  and  toil.  Qperis  and 
laiorijs  are  genitives  of  the  thing  in  point  of  which,  a  poetical 
construction  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

Ch.  21.  circamjecta  :   sc.  loca,  the  syrround ing  country. 

carcere  :  a  place  for  impris-^'ning  refractory  soldiers  was  common 
to  all  stationary  camps. 

parebatur:  'impersonal.  S.  G.  §  291,  Obg.  1.  Obedience  wag 
sfiinvn. 

optijno  quoque  :  lit.  "  by  each  best,"  hence  by  all  the  best. 

obniti :  hist,  intinitive. 

ciere  :  called  out.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  cieo  is  to  xtir  up.  get 
in  motion;  but  Livy  uses  it  for  to  mention  by  name,  e.g.,  triumphurn 
nomine  ciere,  to  call  lo  triuniphe. 

reliqni :  partitive  genitive.     S.  G,  §  270. 

quo  minos  :  instead  of  quin,  as  in  nee  defuit  quo  minug  incederei 
(xiv.  39).  For  the  converse  irregularity  of  quin  =  quominug,  cf. 
quin  ultra  bellum  proferret,  morte  prohibitug  e»t  (XIV.  291  S.  G. 
§§461-463.  .  ^ 

renim  capitaliom  danmatos  :  men  convicted  of  capital  charges. 
For  the  genitive  see  S.  G.  §  280.  It  is  usually  explained  by  sup- 
posing an  ellipsis  of  eriviine. 

Ch.  22.  seditioni  duces  :  the  genitive  would  be  more  usual  after 
the  substantive  duces.  For  the  dative,  cf.  subgidia  dinninntioni, 
Ch.  3,  note. 

reddit :  the  present  is  used  vividly  for  the  future  "  will  restore." 

de  communibus  commodis  :   in  the  interests  of  imr  common  weal. 

iugulavit  :    the  subject  is  lilaesus.  understood. 

gladiatores  :  it  was  usual  for  fovernors,  like  Blaesus,  to  have 
gladiators  in  their  pay  for  the  purfJbse  of  gratifying  the  provincials 
with  shows. 

in  exitium  :  fur  the  purpose  of  destroying. 

sepultura  invident :  grudge  burial.  The  Ciceronian  usage  is  the 
dat.  of  person  or  thing  (e.g.  invidere  virtufi)  ;  but  Livy  construes 
with  dat.  of  person  and  abl.  of  thing.  Aon  inriderunt  laude  sua 
mulieribiig  viri  Somani,  the  transition  from  which  to  the  simple  abL 
of  the  present  passage  is  easy. 

dnm  :  "  provided  that."    S.  G.  §  498. 

hi  :  the  comrades  who  surround  me. 

Ch.  23.  invidiae :  odium,  indignation  against  the  general.  There 
J8  always  a  notion  of  unfairness  prevalent  in  the  word. 
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e  servitio  Blaesi  erant  :  heloiiged  to  the  number  of  Blaesus'  slaves. 
Servitlnvh,  usually  abstract  =  state  of  slavei'y,  is  here  concrete  for 
slaves.  .  So  amicltla  =  friends,  consilia  =  advisers,  matrimonia  = 
wives. 

familiam  :  "in  its  widest  sense  familia  comprehends  all  that  is 
subjected  to  the  will  of  an  individual  who  is  sni  juris — both  free 
persons,  slaves  and  objects  of  property  "  (Long).  It  may  also  mean 
any  one  of  these  three — here  obviously  the  second.  Faviilia  is  also 
used  of  a  philosophical  sect  or  body  of  gladiators. 

vincirent :  plur.,  because  pars  ia  a  collective  noun  denoting  plu- 
rality. S.  Or.  §  222.  Still  Latin  usage  prefers  a  singular  verb  in 
such  cases. 

corpus  ullnm  reperiri  :  ace.  and  infin.  dependent  on  pernotuisset. 

aherant :  the  strict  form  of  conditional  sentence  would  be  nl 
2)ernotmsset  .  .  .  ahfuissent.  The  indicative  is  used  in  the  apodosis 
to  put  the  matter  vividly  before  the  reader,  they  were  not  far  instead 
of  they  would  not  have  been  far  ;  cf.  in  prose  labebar  longius  ?iisi  vie 
retimdssem  (Cic),  and  in  poetry  et  si  mm  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 
laurus  crat  (Verg.). 

Tocabulutn  :  nickname,  soubriquet. 

cedo  alterum  :  Jiaml  me  another,  CSdo  is  an  old  imperative  mean- 
ing give  liere. 

vite :  the  vitis  was  the  centurion's  staff,  made  of  a  vine-branch. 
It  was  used  for  the  punishment  of  soldiers  who  were  also  Roman 
citizens,  the  fustis  being  reserved  for  such  of  the  troops  as  did  not 
enjoy  the  franchise. 

perferendis  mandatis  :  the  dat.  gerund,  with  ido7ietts  is  a  late 
construction  =  ad  mandata  perfereiida. 

parabant,  ni  interiecisset :  for  the  indie,  in  the  apodosis,  combined 
with  subj.  in  the  protasis,  see  note  on  aberant  above. 

Sirpicum :  perhaps  the  real  name  of  the  centurion,  though  Sirpicus 
is  only  found  here.  Others  explain  as  a  nickname  derived  from 
icirp^is  or  sirpus,  a  bulrush,  since  he  flogged  his  men  with  ropes 
made  from  bulrushes. 

ilia  :  the  former  (legion),  the  eighth. 

morti  deposcit :  demanded  in  order  to  jmt  him  to  death.  Morti  is 
a  dative  of  the  work  contemplated  ;  cf.  receptni  canere,  to  sov7id  tlie 
trumpet  for  a  retreat. 

miles  nonanus  :  the  soldiery  of  the  ninth  legion, 

aspernantis :  ace.  plur.,  governed  by  adversug. 

Ch.  24.  abstrnsom  :  close,  reserved. 

ex  re  consultarum  :  he  was  to  tahe  his  measures  according  to 
circumstances.  Consulttiru/u,  agreeing  with  filium,  is  the  future 
participle  expressing  purpose. 

supra  solitum  :  beyond  what  loas  usual.  Note  this  use  of  the  perf. 
part. 

praetoriani  equitis  :  the  contingent  of  cavalry  attached  to  the  nine 
(or  ten)  praetorian  cohorts, 
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ttun  :  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  body-gnard  of  the  Emperor 
by  the  time  of  Tacitus. 

praetorii :  gen.  of  praetorium,  a  collective  designation  for  the 
eohortet  praetoriae.    The  dative  also  occurs  prcuftctus  prtutorio. 

iuTeni :  for  the  dative  instead  of  genitive  in  dependence  on  another 
substantive,  see  note  on  gubgidia  dominationi  (Ch.  3). 

Mteiis  :  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

insignibns  fulgentes  :  personal  decorations  of  the  soldiers,  such  as 
crowns  and  medals. 

isiitarentur  :  for  the  subj.  with  qvanqnam,  see  on  esset,  Ch.  3. 

Ch.  25.  yallnm  :  properly  the  palisade  which  ran  along  tbe  outer 
edge  of  the  rampart  (agger),  but  frequently  including  the  latter,  which 
consisted  of  the  earth  thrown  up  from  the /««a  or  ditch. 

firmant :  "  the  mutinous  l^ons  "  is  subject.  When  Dmsus  entered 
the  camp  he  left  his  cohorts  outside. 

stationibos  :  pickets. 

bella :  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  quelling  Pannonian  insurrections 
B.C.  12-9  and  A.D.  6-9.     See  Hist.  Index. 

patres  :  the  senate. 

quem  neqae  gratiae  .  .  .  par  esset :  ichich  it  icag  right  shoHld  tuit 
be  considered  as  withotU  a  share  in  either  indulgence  or  severity. 

Ch.  26.  contione :  the  assembly  of  soldiers. 

mandata  :  sc.  e*ge,  oratio  obliqua  dependent  on  responsnm  est. 

is  :  the  centurion  Clemens. 

sub  yezillo  :  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  colonies 
as  soon  as  their  term  of  service — which  was  not  to  exceed  sixteen 
years — had  expired. 

obtenderet :  pleaded  in  excuse.  The  word  literally  means  to  place 
gotneth  ing  before  one  as  a  protectimi. 

augendis  stipendiis :  this  dat.  of  the  gerundive,  equivalent  to  a 
final  clause,  is  Tacitean.     Cf.  per/erendis  mandatis,  Ch.  23. 

licentia  :  power,  liberty. 

id  :  is  explained  by  the  clause  qiufd  imperator  .  .  .  reieiat. 

sola  miliUs  commoda  :  the  senators  had  no  sort  of  control  over  the 
army,  but  Tiberius  occasionally  consulted  them  on  military  matters, 
sometimes  to  gratify  them  by  a  show  of  respect,  at  others  to  make 
them  share  in  the  odium  of  unpopular  measures.  Tiberius  was  very 
jealous  of  his  military  power  ;  cf.  Ann.,  VI.,  3,  where  he  asks  a  senator 
—  t^uid  iUi  cum  niilitihug? 

sine  arbitro  :  tclthout  an  arbitrator  to  appeal  to. 

Ch.  27.  praetorianorom  militom :  Dmsus  appears  to  have  entered 
the  camp  with  some  portion  of  his  escort. 

occurreret :  the  subjunctive  of  indefinite  repetition,  for  which  see 
note  on  nuxqnam  cunctabvtidvs,  nigi  cum  in  genatu  loqueretur,  Ch.  7. 

causam  discordiae :   this  accusative  is  in  apposition  to  the  pre- 
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ceding  clause,  inanus  inteiitantes.  For  the  construction  c£.  Uiinieiieni 
prodidere  Antioclw,  pach  mereedem. 

ilia  militiae  flagfitia  :  these  breaches  of  inilitari/  dixeipUtie. 

digredientem  cum  Caesare :  the  best  explanation  of  this  sentence 
seems  to  be  that  Lentulus,  attended  by  Drusus  (c7cm,  Caesare),  was 
leaving  for  the  winter  camp  (Jiilerna  casfra).  When  near  the  gate 
Lentulus  was  attacked  by  the  mutineers,  but  protected  by  the 
soldiers  of  Drusus,  who  had  remained  outside  the  camp,  and  now 
rushed  in  to  his  assistance.  The  sentence  is  sometimes  explained  as 
parting  with  Caesar,  on  the  analogy  of  dissidere  cum  aliquo,  to  differ 
from  a  man. 

exitii  certus  :  certain  of  destruction ;  lor  the  genitive  of.  amhiguus 
iviperandi  (Ch.  7).  Vergil  uses  certns  ire  and  certus  evndi  within  a 
few  lines  of  one  another  {Aen.,  IV.) 

Ch.  28.  langnescere :  graw  dim.  The  eclipse  took  place  in  the 
early  morning  of  Sept.  26,  A.D.  14. 

ratioais  ig^arus :  educated  Romans,  however,  were  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and  they  are  correctly  explained  by 
Lucretius  and  Cicero. 

cessura :  ace.  and  infin.,  dependent  on  a  verb  of  saying  implied  in 
adsimnlans,  icouM  tiirn  out. 

tubarum,  cornuum :  the  tuha  was  a  straight  trumpet,  while  the 
cor  mi  was  curved. 

strepere :  hist,  infin. 

prout :  according  as,  in  jfroportion  as. 

creditum  :  impere.,  it  teas  believed. 

conditam  :  supply  hinam. 

utendum  :  sc.  esse,  depends  on  ratns,  thinking  tliat  use  ought  to  be 
made  of. 

vigiliis  stationibus,  custodiis  portarum  :  vigiliae,  patrols  on  duty 
during  the  night  only ;  stationes,  bodies  of  pickets,  on  duty  during 
both  day  and  night;  custodiae  ])ortantni  were  a  division  of  the 
stationes,  but  were  restricted  to  the  charge  of  the  gates. 

Fercennione  :  the  ne  is  the  enclitic  interrogative  particle,  S.  G.  §  410. 

emeritis :  an  emei-itus  was  a  soldier  who  had  served  his  full  term 
of  years. 

pro  Neronibus  et  Drnsis  :  in  the  j)lacc  of  men  lihe  Nero  {i.e. 
Tiberius)  and  Drusus.     For  the  jjlur.  see  note  on  Varrones,  Ch.  10. 

capessent :  the  sul)ject  is  Percennivs  et  Vibulenus,  to  be  supplied 
from  the  jireceding  sentence. 

quin  potins  .  .  .  snmus :  quin  (qui,  nr,  why  not  ?)  is  used  with 
the  first  person  of  the  indicative  tenses  to  introduce  urgent  entreaty 
or  advice.  Cf.  qnin  conscendimus  eqnos?  (Liv.  I.  57),  "  why  not  mount 
our  horses?"  with  the  second  person  it  may  express  peremptory 
command,  cf.  quin  tu  vivo  perfunderis  fiumine?  (Liv.,  I.,  45),  "Go 
and  wash  yourself  in  the  running  stream."  Translate  here:  "Why 
rather  are  we  not  the  first  to  repent  as  we  were  the  last  to 
offend  1 "  , 
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quae  in  commone  expoitolantor  :  demands  made  in  common. 

mereare,  recipias :  instances  of  the  potential  subjunctive,  ?>.  con- 
ditional sentences  with  the  protasis  suppressed  :  "  You  may  earn  (if 
you  wish  to  do  so),  you  may  receive." 

tironem  :  usually  the  recruitt,  here  apparently  soldiers  of  all 
d^^rees  of  standing  with  the  exception  of  veterans. 

suas  in  sedes  :  '•  to  their  proper  position."  The  signa  and  vexilla 
(note,  Cfi.  18)  were  again  planted  in  that  part  of  the  camp  where 
their  cohorts  and  maniples  were  stationed. 

Ch.  29.  mdis  dicendi  :  unskilled  at  ipeaking  ;  for  the  genitive  see 
S.  G.  §  276. 

orantibos  :  abl.  abs. ;  supply,  as  subject  milUibus,  understood  from 
legionnm  in  the  preceding  clause. 

idem  Blaesos  :  the  younger  Blaesus,  the  son  of  the  legate. 

e  eohorte :  the  suite  of  Drusus,  composed  of  chosen  primore» 
cititati*,  amici  Caesar  is,  and  young  nobles.  The  name  comite*  was 
also  applied  to  them. 

primi  ordinis  centurio  :  for  the  precise  rank  of  this  centurion  see 
note  on  Cb.  17. 

certatom  :  sc  est,  there  was  a  conflict. 

legatos  :  the  envoys. 

adiciendos  ex  dace  metos  :  principal  sentence  in  oratio  obliqua, 
terror  should  be  applied  by  their  leader.  The  following  abl,  absolute 
is  one  of  the  instrument, 

ingeniom  Dntso  :  the  dative  expresses  possession,  the  disposUiitn 
of  Drusus. 

obmtos  :  sc.  esse,  buried. 

extra  vallum  :  the  usual  place  for  carrying  out  a  capital  sentence 
pronounced  against  a  soldier. 

ostentui  :  predicative  dative  denoting  purpose.    S.  G.  §  297. 

Ch.  30.  palantes,  caesi  (sc.  sniW) :  plural,  because ^arx,  to  which  they 
refer,  contains  a  plural  idea.     Such  a  construction  is  termed  Synesis. 

docomentom  fidei:  as  a  proof  of  tlu-ir  loyalty,  the  ace.  is  in  appo- 
sition to  the  clause  quosdam  ipsi  manipuli  tradidere.  See  note  on 
causam  discordiae  (Ch.  27). 

egredi  tentoria  :  leave  their  tents.  Egredi  followed  by  an  ace.  in 
classical  Latin  usually  means  to  go  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

tntari  :  be  kept  upright.  That  a  standard  should  be  blown  down 
was  naturally  an  evil  omen.  It  was  said  that  this  mishap  befel  the 
ill-fatcil  Partliian  expedition  of  Crassus  (B.C.  53). 

nee  frustra  .  .  .  tempestates  :  these  ace.  and  infinitive  clauses  are 
dependent  on  the  verbal  notion  contained  in  form  ido,  '■  they  said  in 
fear."  Frustra,  at  first  =  itithout  effect,  in  vain,  comes  to  mean 
vcithout  cause,  groundlessly. 

hebescere :  grew  pale. 

piacnlo  :  piaeulum  denotes  (1)  guilt,  (2)  the  expiatory  sacrifice  by 
which  that  guilt  is  removed.    Here  the  word  has  the  former  meaning. 
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hibemis  :  sc,  castris,  to  their  winter  quarters. 
epistulas  :  letter.     Cicero  uses  either  ej>iistula  (sing.)  or  litterae 
(plur.),  not  epistulae  (plur.). 
desolatus  :  Isolated. 

considerant  :  plupf.  of  coiuido  ;  v.l.  consederant. 
urbem  :  i.e.  Rome. 

Ch.  31.  Germanicae  legiones  :  the  mutiny,  related  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters,  broke  out  in  the  two  provinces  Germania  Sujjerior 
and  Inferior,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  frontier 
was  here  defended  by  eight  legions,  of  which  four,  the  second  (named 
Augnsta),  the  thirteenth  (Gemina),  the  fourteenth  {Gemina  Martia 
Victrix)  and  the  sixteenth  (Galliea)  were  quartered  in  Germania 
Superior;  and  the  remaining  four,  the  first  (Ge7-7nanica'),  the  fifth 
(Alavda),  the  twentieth  ^Valeria  Victrix),  and  the  twenty-first 
l^Rapax)  occupied  the  lower  province. 

alterius  :  his  uncle,  Tiberius. 

vi  sua  cnncta  tracturis  :  nrlio  would  bring  over  the  whole  empire 
to  him  by  their  strength.  Tracturis  =  quae  tralwrent ;  ma  abL 
agreeing  with  vi ;  euncta  object  of  tracturis. 

agendo  censai  :  dat.  of  work  contemplated.  The  census  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  in  an  equitable  manner  the  tribute  of  forty 
millions  of  sesterces  which  the  Gauls  were  adjudged  to  furnish  to 
the  revenue  of  the  empire. 

alienae  :  that  in  Pannonia. 

isdem  aestivis  :  sc.  castris,  in  the  same  summer  camj). 

tractis  :  abl.  abs.,  being  drawn  into  the  rebellion. 

vernacula  moltitudo  :  mob  of  slaves,  rernaeulus  being  the  ad- 
jective of  rerna,  a  slave  born  in  his  master's  house.  The  levy  alluded 
to  was  held  in  A.D.  10,  the  year  after  the  Varian  disaster.  So  great 
was  the  reluctance  of  citizens  to  serve  that  Augustus  filled  his  legio,ns 
with  manumitted  slaves  and  freedmen. 

implere :  hist,  infin.  j^oisoned.  Cf.  with  this  the  use  of  Gk. 
TTifXTrXrifii. 

ora  :  loohs. 

in  Buuni  cognomentum  adscisci  imperatores  :  emperors  assuvied 
their  titles  from  them  ;  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  elder  Drusus 
received  the  surname  Germanicus,  which  he  handed  down  to  his  son, 
the  present  commander  of  the  legions.  Tiberius  himself  took  from 
time  to  time  this  appellation. 

Ch.  32.  ohviam  ibat :  attempted  to  quell  the  mutiny. 

lymphati :  seized  loith  madnrss.  lympha  is  another  form  of 
nympJia,  a  word  denoting  generally  all  goddesses  of  feililizing 
moisture,  and  especially  of  those  springs  the  waters  of  w  hich  led  to 
intoxication.  Hence  persons  in  a  state  of  frenzy  were  said  to  be 
caught  by  the  nymphs,  Gk.  vvfj.<po\T^irros,  Lat.  lymphatus. 

numerum  adaequarent :  there  were  sixty  centurions  to  each  legion 
(see  note  on  Ch.  17),  and  the  soldiers  in  revenge  for  their  legion  being 
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beaten  by  sixty  centarions  set  sixty  of  their  number  to  beat  each 
centurion. 

coavulsus  :  "not  torn  from  the  ground"  but  "torn  in  pieces,"  wUh 
limbs  dislocated,  partim  :  equivalent  to  a  substantive,  some  of  them, 
not  an  adverb,  partly. 

dederetur  :  there  is  a  notion  of  purpose  in  the  clause,  and  the 
subj.  is  appropriate.  For  an  instance  where  the  subj.  is  loosely  used 
after  donee,  see  on  oraret  Ch.  13, 

Gai  Caesaris  :  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  and  emperor  from 
B.C.  37  to  41. 

animOerox  :  anivii  is  probably  the  locative  "at  heart.'  The  only 
circumstance  which  supports  the  view  that  animi  is  gen.  of  thing  in 
point  of  which  (cf.  occultus  odii),  is  that  the  locative  is  usually 
found  in  connection  with  verbs,  not  with  adjectives.  Still  in  such 
phrases  as  animi  j^ndco,  discnicior,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  locative, 
and  its  use  with  adjectives  may  be  due  to  analogy. 

ius  obtinnit  :  maintained  his  authority. 

si  qua  alia  :  neut.  plur. 

militares  animos  altius  coniectaotibus  :  to  those  who  estimated 
mitre  profoundly  the  temper  of  soldiers. 

pariter :  =  sivml,  all  together,  like  one  man. 

crederea  :  the  potential  subj.,  for  which  see  S,  G.  §  429,  "you  would 
suppose  (sc.  if  you  had  seen  them)." 

Ch.  33.  census  accipienti :  engaged  in  receiving  the  schedules  of 
property.    The  pereon  making  such  a  return  was  said  censvm  deferre. 

neptem  :  granddaughter,  never  in  classical  Latin  niece.  For  the 
relationship  see  Genealogical  Table,  Introduction,  §  6. 

anxins :  passive,  harassed. 

rerum  potitus  foret  :  if  he  had  obtained  potoer. 

libertatem  :  the  republican  constitution. 

iuveni  :  sc.  erat,  possessive  dative. 

adrogantibus  et  obscnris :  plur.,  because  the  adjectives  refer  to  the 
double  substantival  expression,  sermone,  vultti. 

novercalibas  stimulls  :  n.  is  inaccurate,  as  Livia  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Agi-ippina's  husband. 

nisi  quod  .  .  .  vertebat  :  "  only  that  owing  to  her  purity  and  love 
for  her  husband  she  tmned  to  good  a  mind  otherwise  unbridled." 

Ch.  34.  seque  et  proximos  .  .  .  adigit :  "  he  caused  himself  and 
those  next  to  him  in  rank  and  the  states  of  the  Belgae  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor."  Germanicus,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor,  administeretl  the  oath  of  allegiance  first  to  himself,  then 
to  the  higher  officials  (jfruxivios),  and  to  representatives  of  the 
Belgic  provinces. 

f  Other  readings  are  Sequanos  proximos  et  (the  neighbouring  Se- 
quani  and),  or  Sequanos,  proximas  et  Belgarum  eivitates. 

obvias  habuit :  met  them.  Obtias  is  adj.  agreeing  with  legiones 
to  be  supplied  from  legionum. 
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aadiri  coepere  :  Tacitus  does  not  observe  the  rule  of  using  the 
passive  tenses  of  coepi  when  that  verb  governs  a  passive  infinitive. 
See  S.  G.  §  113,  IV.,  Obs.  1. 

sic  melius  audituros  responsum :  sc.  est  a  militihi^, "  it  was  replied 
that  they  would  hear  better  as  they  were." 

Ch.  35.  qaonam :  mhither  ;  nam  denotes  emotion  in  the  questioner. 

indiscretis  :  confused,  that  which  cannot  be  distinguished  {dis- 
cemo). 

pretia  vacationom  :  the  bribes  they  had  to  give  the  centurions  in 
order  to  procure  exemption  from  military  tasks. 

pr^riis  nominibus  :  spacifically.  They  had  previously  complained 
in  general  tqrms ;  they  now  point  out  the  particular  tasks  which 
distressed  them  most.  ^ 

pabuli  materiae  lignomm  :  all  three  genitives  depend  on  adgestus. 
Materia.,  timber  for  building  puri^oses  ;  lignum,  firewood. 

adversus  otiom  castrorom  :  to  counteract  idleness  in  the  camp.  A 
general,  for  instance,  might  set  his  soldiers  to  work  at  making  roads, 
bridges,  etc. 

mederetur:  jussive  subj.  dependent  on  orahant.  mortem  is 
apparently  object  of  orahant,  like  Jinem  and  requiem. 

neqne  inopem  requiem:  the  negative  must  be  joined  to  the 
adjective.     Trans.  "  a  retirement  without  destitution." 

promptos  ostentavere  :  "  they  showed  that  they  were  ready  to  help 
him,"  but  the  construction  is  harsh,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
insert  se  after  prom2}tos,  or  to  change  jn-omptos  into  jyromjytas  res, 
"  pointed  out  that  the  means  were  at  hand." 

deferebat  .  .  .  attinuissent  :  for  the  indicative  in  apodosis  see  on 
aherant,  ni  jwrnotuissct,  Ch.  28. 

addito  :  ablative  absolute,  the  subject  being  acutiorcm  esse,  lit. 
'■  (the  words)  this  is  sharper,  being  added  "  (cf.  Ch.  46).  " 

mali  moris  :  gen.  of  quality. 

raperetur  :  consecutive  subj. 

Ch.  36.  superiorem  :  the  forces  in  Germania  Superior.  See  on 
Ch.  31. 

Ubiorum  oppidum  :  the  capital  of  the  Ubii.  In  after  times  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippemis,  whence  the  modern  Cologne. 

gnaruB  hostis  :  the/act  that  the  enemy  loas  aware. 

anzilia  :  auxiliary  troops  actually  with  the  army. 

socii :  allies  liable  to  service  if  called  upon. 

concedentur  :  the  form  of  si>eech  changes  from  the  oblique  to  the 
direct,  hence  the  indicative. 

epistulae  :  "  a  letter  ; "  for  the  plur.  see  on  Ch.  30. 

ezauctorari  :  auctoror,  =  to  hire  oneself  out  for  a  service,  to  hind 
oneself  to,  and  is  particularly  used  in  reference  to  gladiators  who 
swore  in  verba  magistri.  Exauctoror  denotes  the  process  of  reversal, 
to  sectire  one's  freedom  from  a  contract. 

legata  :  tlie  legacies,  300  se8te;rce8  to  each  soldier. 
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Ch.  37.  in  tempus  :  to  meet  the  crliis. 

differebatar  :  imperf.  denoting  attempt.  Gennanicus  hoped  to 
put  ofif  payment. 

ex  yiatico  :  pritate  resource»,  gaviiufs.  In  Hor.,  Ejf.  II.,  2,  26,  it 
denotes  prize  money. 

Caesaris  :  Germanicus. 

fisci  :  the  money-bags  of  the  legions.  The  tenn  is  appropriate  as 
the  military  forces  were  paid  oat  of  the  privy  purse  (Jiscus)  of  the 
emperor. 

signa  :  the  banners  of  the  cohorts. 

aquilae  :  the  eagles  of  the  legions.  It  was  customary  for  soldiers 
to  deposit  their  money  with  the  standard-bearers  (^signiferi)  for 
safety. 

Ch.  38.  praesidinm  agitantes :  "  engaged  in  garrison  duty."  So 
agitare  cuxtodiiim,  to  keep  guard. 

paulum  :  ""for  a  time." 

qaam  concesso  jure  :  than  by  any  authority  granted  him.  Properly, 
no  officers  below  the  tribunes  had  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

non  praefectnm  .  .  .  violari  :  the  words  of  M'.  Ennius  in  oratio 
obliqua. 

turbidoB  et  nihil  ausos :  disaffected  but  daring  nothing  ;  et  is 
equivalent  to  sed ;  see  note  on  ct  minorem,  Ch.  13. 

Ch.  39.  legati  ab  senatu :  the  mission  is  mentioned  in  Ch.  14. 

missi  sub  vexillo  :  a  pregnant  expression  for  viissi  surtt  et  sub 
vexillo  retcnti. 

qui  inrita  facerent :  consecutive  subj.,  "  persons  of  such  a  character 
that  they  would  make  void." 

quamvis  falsis  ream  subdere  :  to  accuse  some  one  of  charges, 
however  false. 

nocte  concabia  :  lit.,  in  the  first  sleep  of  night.  ConeuMus,  in  the 
first  sleep,  is  an  adjective  which  only  occurs  in  connection  with  nox  : 
e.g.  noetu  conciibia,  nocte  in  concnbia.  So  concubium  subst.  is  that 
part  of  the  night  on  which  the  first  sleep  falls  upon  men. 

vexillum  :  this  may  have  been  either  (a)  the  red  flag  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  was  used  to  give  the  signal  for  battle  or 
march  ;  the  demand  of  the  soldiery  would  in  this  case  be  tantamount 
to  a  refusal  to  recognise  any  longer  his  authority  ;  or  (J)  as  Nipperdey 
suggests,  it  was  the  vexillum  of  the  veterans,  fron#whom  it  was  kept 
by  Germanicus,  and  who  demanded  it  as  a  pledge  that  their  newly- 
gained  discharge  would  not  be  countermanded. 

extraotom :  not  dragged  from  his  bed  by  violence,  but  forced  to 
rke  on  account  of  the  tumult. 

dignitas  :  ranh. 

castra  primae  legionis  :  as  a  rule,  e*;h  legion  had  its  own  castra 
hibernii. 

religio :  Ihe  signa  and  aquHa  were  reverenced  as  sacred  by  the 
soldiers. 
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,  rarum  etiam  inter  hostes  :  parenthetic. 

'   perdnci  .  .  .  Plan  cam  imperat :  obs.  the  construction  (like  Jj/Jec); 

usually  the  dative  and  vt  is  used. 

fatalem  :  "fated,"  ••  sent  upon  them  by  the  gods." 
v|  neque  militum  .  .  .  ira  resurgere :  oratio  obliqua  dependent  on 
tho  notion  of  sa3'ing  comprised  in  increpan^.  The  subject  of  the 
infinitive  resurgere  is  rabicm,  to  be  supplied,  and  ira  is  abl.  Trans. 
"  which  (madness)  was  rising  again  not  by  the  anger  of  the  soldiers 
but  of  the  gods." 

ius  legationis  :  the  inviolable  privileges  of  ambassadors. 

attonita :  confounded. 

Ch,  40.  argaere  :  hist,  infin.,  the  subject  of  which  is  otnnes. 

peccatnm  :  sc.  rs-te,  in  oratio  obliqua. 

avo  :  Tiberius,  who  had  adopted  Germanicus. 

redderet :  subj.  of  exhortation  in  orat.  obliqua.  S.  G.  §  470.  In 
direct  speech  redde. 

nzorem  :  ohj.  of. perjml it. 

Augusto  ortam  :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Julia,  and  so  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.     See  Genealogical  Table,  Introduction,  §  6. 

Ch.  41.  florentis  Caesaris :  gen.  dependent  on  facics.  Translate, 
"  Caesar  appeared  not  as  if  triumphant." 

contubemiis :  "  from  their  tents."  The  abl.  without  a  preposition  to 
denote  ])lare  iclwnce  is  Tacitean.  For  this  construction  with  names 
of  countries,  cf.  remeantem  Armenia  (Ch.  3). 

ad  tutelam  :  "  to  act  as  an  escort."  The  construction  changes  to 
oratio  obliqua,  giving  the  exclamations  of  the  soldiers. 

ad  Treveros  ezternae  fidei  :  the  gen.  is  one  of  description,  dependent 
on  homines  or  gent  cm  in  apposition  to  Treveros.  Cf.  the  similar  usage 
of  the  abl.  in  viulta  diceiuli  arte  (Ch.  19).  The  expression  litei-klly 
is  to  the  Treveri,  men  of  foreign  allegiance.  Nipperdey  emends  to  ad 
Treveros  et  externavi  Jidem,  "  to  the  Treveri  and  to  the  protection 
of  foreigners." 

Calig^am  :  the  diminutive  of  caliga,  a  soldier's  boot. 

rediret,  maneret :  subj.  of  indirect  exhortation.     S.  G.  §  470. 

recens  dolors  et  ira  :  in  the  freshness  of  his  indignation  and  anger. 
Cf.  recens  victoria,  "  fresh  from  his  victory." 

Ch.  42.  liberos  :  the  plural  cannot  be  taken  literally,  since  Caligula 
was  the  only  child  of  Germanicus  with  the  army,  the  other  two, 
Drusus  and  Nero,  having  been  left  at  Rome. 

sceleris  :  partitive  genitive. 

occisus  pronepos  :  tlw  slavghter  of  a  great-grandson,  referring,  of 
course,  to  Caligula.  For  the  construction  see  on  occisvs  dictator 
(Ch.  8). 

vobis  :  dative  of  the  agent,  bg  you. 

appellem  :  dubitative  subj.,  am  I  to  call. 
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an  civis:  the  second  alternative  of  a  double  direct  question, -the 
first  being  inilitegnc  appdhtn.    S.  G.  §  414, 

hostiam  ius :  rights  due  even  to  foe*.  These  were  defined  in  the 
ivs  feciale,  part  of  the  ius  gentiu/m.  What  was  in  accordance  with 
the  sacred  part  either  of  this  or  of  the  ins  cirile  (in  that  case  called 
ivs  pontijicium  or  sacrum)  was  labelled  fas ;  hence  the  expression 
here /a*  gentium. 

Qoirites :  this  term — said  originally  to  be  derived  from  curis,  or 
gviris,  a  spear,  and  so  meaning  "  the  spearmen,"  came  to  denote  the 
Roman  people  in  a  civil  capacity.  The  expression  was  equivalent  to 
an  order  to  disband.  The  incident  is  usually  said  to  have  occurred 
in  B.C.  47,  shortly  before  Caesar's  expedition  to  Africa  and  the  battle 
of  Thapsns. 

Actiacas  legiones  :  tlie  legions  which  had  conquered  at  Activm. 
After  the  battle  the  veterans  were  landed  at  Brundisium.  While 
Augustus  was  passing  the  winter  at  Samos,  they  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  but  returned  to  their  allegiance  on  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor. 

at  .  .  .  ita:  although  .  .  .  yet. 

aspemaretur  .  .  .  erat :  "  if  the  soldiery  should  despise  me,  it 
tcould  be  .  .  ."  For  the  indicative  in  apodosis  see  on.  Ch.  23.  The 
argument  of  Germanicus  is  that  the  legions  of  Spain  and  Syria,  who 
had  never  served  under  him,  would  be  acting  in  a  shameful  manner 
if  they  mutinied  against  him.  How  much  more  disgraceful,  then, 
was  it  that  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  led  for  so  many  years  should 
prove  unfaithful  ? 

ilia  :  refers  to  the  former  of  the  two — the  first  l^on. 

Ch.  43.  melius  et  amantius:  supply /<°<?i?,  Ule  is  the  subject. 

Vari:  -genitive  depending  on  mortem,  understood. 

istud :  explained  by  mbtenissc  Homatui  nomini. 

caelo  :  local,  m  hcaren. 

memoria  com  militibiis  :  your  memoi-y  acting  in  conjunction  tcith. 

eluant :  subj.  expressing  a  wish. 

iras  civiles  :  wrath  of  citizen  against  citizen. 

alia  :  predicate,  whose  demeannur  I  see  is  now  other  than  it  teas. 

dividite  torbidos  :  separate  the  mutineers  from  you. 

Ch.  44.  puniret :  hortatory  subj.  dependent  on  orahant. 

alumnus  :  Caligula. 

neve  :  =  neqve. 

venturum :  sc.  esse  in  oratio  obliqna,  dependent  on  a  verb  of  saying 
implied  in  excusavit. 

stabant  pro  contione  legiones  :  probably  "  the  legions  stood  after 
the  manner  of  an  assembly,'  i.e.  not  in  strict  military  order.  Other 
renderings  are,  "  took  their  stand  before  the  assembly ;  "  to  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  soldiera  were  themselves  the  assembly; 
or  "in  front  of  the  tribunal,"  a  version  which  assumes  that  the 
tribunal  was  occasionally  called  contio. 
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in  suggestu  :  on  the  platform,  the  tribunal. 

semet :  ace,  strengthened  for  se. 

secuti  exemplum  veteran!  mittuntor  :  "  the  veterans  after  follow- 
ing the  example  were  sent." 

ceterum  :  contrasted  with  sjyecie.  As  in  Ch.  10,  it  is  equivalent  to 
re  ipsa,  in  reality. 

castris  :  dative.     S.  G.  §  292,  Ob.i.  2. 

centarionatum  egit  :  held  an  election  of  centurionx.  C.  literally 
means  tlie  office  of  a  centurion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
acquire  the  signification  of  the  text.    The  passage  is  jierhaps  corrupt. 

ordinem  :  his  rank,  which  might  be  anything  between  the  junior 
centurionship  of  the  tenth  cohort  and  the  position  of  ^y;'iffii/;i??«-. 
See  on  Ch.  17. 

dona  militaria :   decorations. 

solvebatur  militia :  lie  was  cashiered.  The  i{/nominia  missio, 
discharge  with  disgrace,  opposed  to  the  missio  honesta,  discharge 
with  honour. 

Ch.  45.  lapidem :  milestone,  sixty  Roman  miles  distant  from  the 
capital  of  the  Ubii. 

Ch.  46.  cognito :  abl.  absolute,  predicate  to  qui  fuisset  exUvs  in 
lllyrico.     Cf.  addito,  Ch.  35. 

trepida  :  lit.  "  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  confusion,"  excited. 

invalida  et  inermia :  these  neuter  plurals  are  in  apposition  to 
patres  ct  plcbem.  Ct.  purentes  liberos  fratrcs  vilia  habere  {Hist.,  V,, 
5),  to  hold  as  worthless  things. 

cunctatione  ficta  :  hypocritical  irresohttion,  referring  to  his  un- 
willingness to  assume  the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  of 
Augustus. 

ipsnm  dehnisse  :  oratio  obliqua. 

cessuris  :  to  {mutineers')  who  would  be  sure  to  yield.  Cf.  the  force 
of  certatvrus  bcllo  (Ch.  45),  with  the  intention  of  taking  active 
measures. 

longa  experientia  :  abl.  of  quality.  See  on  multa  dicendl  arte 
(Ch.  8). 

severitatis  sommam  :  supreme  with  regard  to  j)unishme7its,  gen.  of 
the  thing  in  respect  of  which. 

in  Germanias  :  the  two  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Germany. 

satis  prospectom  :  impersonal,  adequate  provision  Itad  been  made 
for. 

Ch.  47.  immotam  fizomque  Tiberio  fnit :  lit.  "  it  was  immovable 
and  fixed  to  T.,"  i.e.  the  purpose  of  Tiberius  remained  immovable  and 
fixed  ;  the  expression  is  borrowed  from  Aeneid,  IV.,  15,  Si  mihi  non 
animo  fixum  immotumque  sederet. 

caput  rerum  :  tlw  capital  of  tJie  Empire. 

ille,  hie :  the  former  .  .  .  the  latter.     S.  G.  §  366. 

quos  :  which  of  the  two;  titer  yvould  be  more  coiTect  than  quis;  but 
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cf.  quU  QPompeiu»  an  Caemr')  ju^tiu»  induU  arma,  scire  nefat; 
maffjw  sejudice  quUsque  tuetur  (Lucan). 

anteferret :  dubitative  subj.  in  oratio  obliqua,  direct  speech  being 
ant  ef tram. 

ac  ne  postpositi  contomelia  incenderetnr  :  this  depends  on  a  verb 
of  fearing  (^terehatvr)  to  be  supplied  from  angebant,  "  he  was  afraid 
lest  those  he  visited  second  should  he  incensed  by  the  insult." 

ezcasatnm :  excnxahle,  pardonable. 

ut  itums  :  a^t  though  on  thr  point  of  dt'partvre.  This  imitation  of 
the  Greek  ws  and  participle  is  not  common  in  other  Latin  authors 
than  Tacitus. 

adomavit :  e^nipped. 

Cftnsatos  :  from  deponent  causor,  pleading  as  an  excuse. 

▼tilgiim  :  as  a  rule  culgus  is  neuter. 

Ch.  48.  dandum  adhac  spatinm :  sc.  esse,  ace.  and  infin.  clause 
governed  by  rat  us. 

si:  to  Me  whether. 

recenti  exemplo  :  the  precedent  of  punishing  the  mutineers  which 
had  been  set  at  Ara  Ubiorum  (Ch.  44). 

quod  mazime  castrorum  sincemm  erat :  the  antecedent  to  quod 
is  suppressed  ;  lit.  "  whatever  in  the  camp  was  most  loyal." 

in&jniae,  morti  :  dat.  governed  by  eximant,  S.  G.  §  292,  Obs.  2. 

temptatis  :  abL  absolute,  predicate  to  qnos  idoneos  rebantur,  lit. 
"  those  whom  they  considered  fit,  having  been  sounded." 

in  officio  :  true  to  their  allegiance. 

seditioni :  for  the  dative  with  promptus,  see  on  servitio  pr&mptier, 
Ch.  2. 

qaod  initinm,  quia  finis  :  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  relative 
adjective  (quod)  should  first  be  used  and  then  the  relative  pronoun 
(guis).     Possibly  quis  for  qui  may  be  due  to  euphony. 

Ch.  49.  omnium :  gen.  governed  by  dirersa — tJte  scene  tea»  a  contrast 
to  all  the  civil  tears.  The  idiom  is  Greek ;  cf.  sceleris  jmrut,  S.  G. 
§  284. 

vescentis  :  ace.  pi.,  object  of  habnerat. 

intellecto  :  abl.  abs. 

moderator  :  forms  part  of  the  predicate — was  there  to  govern  their 
fury. 

animos  :  for  involare,  followed  by  the  ace.  without  a  prep.,  see  on 
genua  adrolri,  Ch.  13. 

piacolnm  fororis  :  the  ace  is  in  apposition  to  the  idea  contained  in 
the  principal  sentence,  as  an  expiation  of  their  madness.  For  this 
construction  see  on  documentum  fidei,  Ch.  30,  and  tor  piaculum  see 
note  Ch.  30. 

po38e  manes :  ace.  and  infinitive,  giving  the  word  of  the  soldiers 
in  oratio  obliqua. 

inncto  ponte  :  ablative  of  the  instrument,  lit.  "sent  across  by 
means  of  a~]omed  bridge  "  (of  boats). 
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alae  :  ala,  lit.  a  wing-,  came  to  be  applied  to  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
as  the  wing  of  an  army  was  chiefly  composed  of  horsemen. 
modestia  :  disclj)line, 

Ch.  50.  neqne  procul  :  thtey  dwelt  close  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ehine. 

limitem  :  a  broad  boundary  wall,  commenced  by  Tiberius  in  order 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  Roman  possessions  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhine. 

Bcindit  can  hardly  mean  that  Germanicus  had  to  pull  down  part 
of  the  limes  in  order  to  obtain  a  passage  for  his  forces  and  the 
baggage.     Trans.  "  made  his  way  over." 

in  limite  :  on  the  barrier,  i.e.  the  vallum  on  the  front  and  rear  of 
Germanicus'  camp  was  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  Uines. 

frontem:  "as  to  the  front,"  ace.  of  respect,  a  poetical  construction 
and  one  usually  employed  of  parts  of  the  body  only,  e.ff.  hnmeros 
contectus,  8.  G.  §  251. 

concaedibas  :  felled  trees  used  as  a  barricade. 

eoque  :    =  ideoqve,  and  therefore. 

hostibus  :  by  the  enemy,  dative  of  the  agent  after  incautum,  used 
in  a  passive  sense  =  unguarded. 

obstantia  silvarmn  :  thx;  ohstrueting  groicths  of  the  icoods  ;  for  this 
partitive  gen.  after  a  neuter  plur.  adj.  cf.  inculta  montium  (Ch,  17). 

iuvit :  perfect  of  invo,  invare. 

ventum  :  sc.  est,  translate  as  if  personal,  "they  arrived  at." 

stratis  :  abl.  absolute  with  MarsU  understood. 

propter  :  by  the  side  of,  near. 

Ch.  51.  avidas  :  used  absolutely,  eager  for  the  fray. 

ceciderant :  from  raedo. 

gnarum  :  iras  l-nown,  passive  as  in  Ch.  5.  ' 

incessit  itineri  et  proelio  :  ordej'ed  his  adeance  alike  for  niareh 
and  Jit/htinq,  dat.  of  work  contemplated,  see  on  moi'ti  deposeit 
(Ch.  23). 

dacebant:  intrans.,  led  the  way. 

porrigeretur  :  subj.  because  of  the  notion  of  purpose,  waited  vntil 
the  line  should  defile. 

novissimos  :  tlte  rear. 

Ch.  62.  quaesivisset :  the  subject  is  Germanicus.  The  subjunctive, 
because  it  expresses  what  Tiberius  thought. 

retalit :  brought  vnder  tJie  notice  of  the  Senate.  Referre  was  the 
technical  term  used  when  the  president  brought  a  subject  before  the 
senate  for  discussion  ;  the  question  or  subject  submitted  was  termed 
relatio.    Note,  Ch.  Ill 

in  speciem  :  for  tlie  purpose  of  effect. 

intentior  :  icith  more  warmth. 

Ch.  53.  Julia  was  married  thriee — to  Marcellus,  who  died  in  B.C.  23  ; 
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to  M.  Agrippa,  the  great  general  of  Augustus,  until  B.C.  12  ;  and  to 
Tiberias.     See  Historical  Index. 

Pandateria  insula :  early  prose  writers  would  employ  the  preposi- 
tion in.  but  Tacitus  uses  the  abl.  of  place  with  the  freedom  of  poetry. 

oppido  Reginomm  :  the  town  of  the  Regini,  i.e.  Rhegium.  It 
appears  more  correct  to  spell  the  word  without  the  aspirate. 

extorrem,  infamem,  egenam :  ace.  referring  to  Julia,  and  objects 
of  pe rem  it. 

longinquitate  :  length,  usually  of  distance,  here  of  time. 

in  matrimonio  Marci  Agrippae  :  ichen  nhe  was  the  tcife  of  M.  A. 

traditam  :  sc.  Juliam,  object  of  accendertU,  when  the  was  given  to 
Tiberhig,  her  paramour  inflamed  her. 

quattuordecim  annos  :  for  fourteen  years.  Note  the  ablative  used, 
contrary  to  rule,  to  express  duration  of  time. 

in  prominenti  litoris  :  on  a  projecting  part  of  the  shore.  Promi- 
nenti  is  an  adj. :  for  the  genitive  litoris,  cf.  obstantia  silvarvm, 
Ch.  50.  and  umido  paludum,  Ch.  61. 

vita  degeneraverat :  rita  may  be  either  ncm.  or  abl..  "  his  life  had 
deteriorated,"  or  "  he  had  deteriorated  in  life  ;  "  the  latter  is  perhaps 
more  natural. 

Ch.  54.  sodaliom  Aagnstalium  :  the  brotherhood  of  Augustales 
was  established  to  supervise  the  worship  of  Augustus.  They  ranked 
with  the  other  great  priesthoods  of  the  slate — the  avgures,  ptniti- 
flces,  etc.  These  sod  ales  Augvstales  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Avgustales,  an  order  of  priests  in  the  municipia,  who  were 
appointed  by  Augustus  and  selected  from  the  libertini,  to  attend  to 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  lares  and 
penateit,  which  Augustus  put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met. 
The  dignity  was  in  the  gift  of  the  decvriones.  who  so  frequently  sold 
the  distinction,  that  almost  all  respectable  libertini  in  every  muni- 
cipium  possessed  it,  and  so  formed  a  middle  class  intermediate  to 
the  decuriones  and  plebs. 

Titus  Tatius  :  the  colleague  of  Romulus  in  the  monarchy. 

retinendis  sacris  :  dat.  of  work  contemplated. 

lados  Augustales  :  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  games  wei^e 
celebrated  in  his  honour  at  Rome  and  throughout  the  empire.  In 
many  provincial  towns  a  quinquennial  festival  was  established.  At 
Rome  the  equites  were  accustomed  to  meet  to  celebrate  the  Emperor's 
birthday.  None  of  these  festivals,  however,  are  to  be  confused  with 
the  ludi  Augustales,  which,  as  we  have  Tacitus'  authority  for 
asserting,  were  not  founded  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

histrionom  :  here  equivalent  to  ^a»/<^m jwf,  who  in  their  mode  of 
acting  resembled  the  modern  dancers  in  the  ballet.  They  did  not 
speak  on  the  stage,  but  merely  acte^l  by  gestures,  movements,  and 
attitudes. 

civile  rebattiT  :  for  Augustus'  relation  to  the  plebs,  see  Hist.  Atig. 
and  Tib.,  I.,  §  6. 

habitum  :  treated. 
Tuc.  A.  I.  7 
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Ch.  55.  consulibus  :  here  Ijegins  the  narrative  of  the  events  of 
A.t).  1"),  which  fills  the  rest  of  the  book. 

manente  bello  :  a  jndvs  triumphns  demanded  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  the  claimant  must  have  been  dictator,  consul,. or 
praetor ;  (2)  he  must  have  been  the  actual  commander-in-chief ; 
(3)  tht^  campaiffti  munt  have  been  tevminated,  and  the  comitry 
redvn-d  to  tranqnillit7j  ;  (4)  not  less  than  5,000  of  the  enemy  must 
have  fallen  ;  (5)  the  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 

praecepit  :  anticipated. 

atrumqne  perfidia  aut  fide  :  one  (Arminius)  for  his  treachery,  tlie 
otlier  (Segcstes)/*'?'  his  loyalty. 

parari  rehellionem  :  ace.  and  infin.  clause  dependent  on  apeniit. 

itum  :  sc.  est  a  Gei-manis. 

ipsi  :  "  to  Varus." 

gener  invisns  inimici  soceri  :  the  liated  son-in-law  of  a  father-in- 
law  who  was  already  his  enemy.  Soceri  is  sometimes  taken  as  the 
plur.,  referring  to  Segestes,  the  socer  of  Arminius,  and  Segimerus, 
the  father  of  Arminius  and  socer  of  his  wife  Thusnelda ;  but  the 
former  rendering  appears  simpler.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the 
meaning  if  a  comma  is  inserted  after  invlms. 

Ch.  66.  tumultuarias  :  soldiers  hastily  levied  in  the  case  of  a 
tumvltus,  or  for  any  emergency. 

paterni  praesidii :  the  ramparts  built  by  his  father,  the  elder  Drusus, 

ad  munirlones  viarum  :  to  make  roads. 

rarom  illi  caelo  :  for  this  parenthetic  expression,  cf.  rarum  etiam 
inter  hostes  (Ch.  37),  dvhiuvi  an  qxcaesita  morte  (Ch.  5).  caelo  : 
climate. 

regredienti:  dat.  of  interest,  were  feared  for  him  when  returning. 

pagis  vicisque  :  cantons  and  villages. 

caput  :  chief  tpicjv.  ' 

quod  illi  moris  :  sc.  est,  ivhat  is  his  vsual  cvstom.  Mori»  is  pos- 
sessive gen.,  used  as  a  predicate.  It  is  akin  t)  the  gen.  in  such 
expressions  as  sapicntis  ext  pauea  loqvi.     8.  G.  §  265. 

faerat  animus  Cheruscis :  trans.  '•  It  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  Cherusci ; "  Cheruscis,  dat.  of  the  possessor  with  ««/«.  S.  G. 
§  296. 

populariam :  "  those  belonging  to  his  own  popvlus,^''  "  his  fellow- 
countrymen." 

Ch.  57.  quanto  quis  audacia  promptus  :  "  the  more  ready  in  daring 
a  man  is,"  Note  that  the  positive  is  used  instead  of  the  more  regular 
comparative,  and  that  qiiis  is  equivalent  to  aliqins. 

conscientia  :  consciousness  of  guilt. 

Germaniae  :  the  German  tribes  dwelling  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Rhine 
between  that  river  and  the  Elbe,  not  the  provinces  known  as  Superior 
and  Inferior.  The  revolt  referred  to  was  the  general  conflagration 
which  broke  out  in  A.D.  9  after  the  Variana  clades  (note  Ch.  10). 

aram  Ubioram  :  the  modem  Qologne  (see  Ch.  39). 
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in  ripam  :  of  the  Rhine. 

pretium  fait :  for  operae pretium  fuit — it  was  worth  while. 
sinum  :  the  folds  of  her  dress  beneath  the  breast, 
praedae  :  predicative  dat.  (S.  G.  §  297),  giren  as  booty. 

Ch.  ^8.  ex  quo :  sc.  tempore,  ever  since. 

civitate :  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

ex  vestris  ntilitatibas,  in  accordance  with  your  interests;  for 
the  prep.  cf.  ex  more,  "  according  to  custom."  The  clause  Romanis 
.  .  .  conducerc  as  well  as  pacem  quam  bellu7H  is  governed  by  prob- 
abam,  which,  however,  is  really  appropriate  to-  the  latter  only 
[instance  of  Zeugma],  Sn^^^Xj  judicabam  from  probabam  to  govern 
the  first  clause. 

novissima  :  last,  as  in  Ch.  51. 

tui  copia  :  an  opportunity  of  making  overtvres  to  you  =  tut  con- 
renieiuli  copia. 

necessitate :  force,  compulsion. 

vetere  in  provincia  :  in  the  old  province,  that  part  of  Germania 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  called  vetus,  because  acquired  by  the 
Romans  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  districts  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhine  (known  as  nora  provincial,  which  were  for  the  most  part  lost 
by  the  Varian  disaster. 

anctore  Tiberio  :  the  title  was  bestowed  by  the  senate  with  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor. 

virilis  sexas  :  gen.  of  description  qualifying  stirpem. 

Ch.  53.  dediti  Segestis :  "  of  the  surrender  of  S^estes ;  "  for  the 
idiom  cf.  occi.<tii.s  dictator,  Ch.  8. 

nt  quibasqne  bellum  invitis  ant  cnpientibas  erat:  according  a^ 
men  were  dixinelined  for  or  desired  war  ;  lit.  "  according  as  to  each 
party  war  came  to  willing  or  unwilling  men."  This  modificati.-n  of 
the  dat  of  reference  {quibnxque)  by  an  adj.  or  pres.  part,  is  a  Greek 
idiom.     Cf.  diXovTi,  ^ovKoniv(^,  Slkohti.  ftoi  iffriv. 

spe  vel  dolore*  abl.  of  manner.  The  use  of  the  simple  abl.  is 
Tacitean,  earlier  writers  employing  the  prep,  cum  in  similar  expres- 
sions.    S.  G.  §  312.  '^ 

super :  ==praeter,  "  in  addition  to." 

uxoris  uteris:  his  unborn  child.  For  nterus  .  .  .  suhjectus  cf. 
dediti  Segestis  above. 

^egregium  patrem :   the  oratio  obliqua  which  now  commences  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

tres  legiones  :  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth.  They 
were  never  reconstituted,  the  two  legions  which  took  their  place 
being  styled  the  twenty-first  and  second. 

^fiet^oXhxiXsi-i^QrtajsyaD.-.  the  priesthood  of  mere  men.  The  temple 
in  which  Segimundus  had  officiated  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Julias  and  Augustus,  mortals. 

t  In  place  of  hi)mimim,  hostium  has  been  proposed.  Also  hoc  unum 
preceded  instead  of  followed  by  the  colon. 
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virgas  et  secures  :  the  ensigns  of  the  higher  Roman  magistrates. 

togam  :  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  Roman  people,  called  in  con- 
sequence the  geni^  togcita  (e.g.  Aen.,  I,,  282). 

ignorantia  :  abl.  of  cause. 

inexperta,  nescia  :   both  passive.     Cf.  giiarus  and  ignarus  (Ch.  5). 

ille  :   "  the  great  "  used  ironically. 

inter  numina  dicatus  :  consecrated  as  a  deity. 

colonias  novas  :  new  settlements  (of  Germans)  like  that  which 
Segestes  had  just  received  from  the  Romans,  not  fresh  colonies  of 
Romans  in  Germany, 

Ch.  60.  vetere  auctoritate  :  abl.  of  quality,  for  which  see  on  mvlta 
diecndi  arte  (Ch.  9). 

distrahendo  hosti  :  dat.  of  work  contemplated  "  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  the  enemy."  The  construction  is  scarcely  found  in  earlier 
prose,  in  which  ad  distrahendum  hostem,  or  one  of  the  ordinary 
expressions  of  purpose,  would  be  used. 

finibas  Frisiomm  :  abl.  of  direction,  practically  equivalent  to  per 
fines  F.  Cf.  ut  porta  triumpludi  dveeretur  fiinus  (Ch.  8).  This 
construction  is  again  characteristic  of  the  silver  age. 

praedictum  :   above-mentioned,  the  Amisia. 

lacus  :  of  these  L.  Flevo  was  the  chief.  The  shallow  Znyder  Zee 
now  covers  the  ground  these  lakes  occupied. 

amnes  inter  :  prepositions  of  two  syllables  sometimes  follow  their 
substantives  in  later  Latin,  e.g.  coi'am  in  dis  et patria  coram  (^Ann., 
IV.,  8). 

Ch.  61.  duci  :  i.e.  Varus. 

occulta  saltuum,  umido  paludum  :  ohscnre  defiles,  marshy  pools ; 
with  these  partitive  genitives  dependent  on  neut.  adjectives,  cf. 
obstantia  silrannn  (Ch.  50).  ' 

aggeres  :  evibanJiments,  eaiiseways. 

principiis  :  the  headquarters,  the  open  space  at  the  centre  of  a 
Roman  camp  where  the  praetorinm  and  the  avgvrale  and  tribunal 
for  addressing  the  soldiers  were  situated.  It  was  where  the  xia 
praetoria,  leading  from  the  2^orta  jn-actoria,  intersected  the  trans- 
verse via  principalis.  As  the  size  of  the  entire  camp  was  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  ])i-inci]}ia,  they  could  estimate  from  the  data  of  the 
latter  the  dimensions  of  the  whole. 

dein :  they  advanced,  and  came  across  a  much  smaller  encampment. 

primorum  ordinum  centuriones  :  see  on  Ch.  17.  The  expression 
probably  includes  the  senior  centurion  of  the  triarii  of  each  cohort. 

pagnam  aut  vincula  elapsi  :  the  ace.  is  Tacitean  variation  for  the 
dative  or  prep,  and  ablative  of  earlier  Latin.  See  on  genva  advolve- 
retur  (Ch.  13). 

quot  patibula  :   "  the  number  of  gibbets." 

scrobes :  trench,  probably  for  burying  the  prisoners  alive.  The 
Germans  would  hardly  go  to  the  trouble  of  honouring  a  hated  foe 
with  interment. 
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Ch.  62.  sextum  post  cladis  annum  :  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
disaster  ;  cf.  Sevrifxp  tTfi  tovtuv,  Hdt.,  VI.,  46.  The  r^ular  expres- 
sion is  sexto  amui  post  eladem,  and  the  ace.  isidue  to  the  influence  of 
j/ost.     Cf.  in  dates  ante  diem  tertium  Kalendus,  S.  G.  §  925. 

ezstraendo  tomulo  :  for  erectiitg  a  mound  ;  the  dative  gerundive 
here  denotes  purpose,  as  in  perferendis  mandatis,  Ch.  23,  cf.  note, 
Ch.  60. 

Tiberio  :  dat.  of  the  agent. 

formidolosiorem  hostiom  :  more  disposed  to  be  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
Formidolosus,  which  in  Cicero  has  an  active  sense,  "  causing  fear," 
"terrible,"  is  here  passive,  "feeling  fear."  The  genitive  is  by 
analogy  with  such  expressions  as  offensionnm  pavidvs,  anxius 
sal  litis. 

aaguratu  :  the  augurs  were  a  college  whose  duty  it  was  to  observe 
and  report  supemataral  signs,  to  give  decisions  on  points  of  cere- 
monial law,  to  advise  on  the  expiation  of  prodigies,  etc.  As  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  or  Xuma  Pompilius  (whence  retustissimis  caeri- 
vioniis),  they  were  three  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  B.C.  300,  increased  them  from  four  to  nine.  Sulla  to 
15,  and  Caesar  to  16.  Under  the  Empire  they  were  nominated  by  the 
princeps  without  restriction  as  to  number.  The  importance  of  the 
auspices  is  pointedly  summed  up  by  Livy  (VI.,  14)  :  "  Auspiciis  hanc 
urbem  conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace,  dome  militiaeque  omnia 
geri,  quis  est  qui  ignoret  ?  " 

feralia  :  funeral  ceremonies,  from  fero,  carrying  out  the  dead  in 
funeral  procession.  The  ceremonial  rule  here  alluded  to  was  not 
strictly  binding  on  any  priestly  official  save  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Ch.  63.  eripi :  lit.  "  that  the  plain  should  be  wrested  from  the 
enemy." 

subsidiariae  cohortes  :  colwrts  of  the  reserve. 

tradebantur  .  .  .  ni  instrozlsset :  for  the  indicative  in  apodosis, 
cf.  nipernotuisset,  hand  multum  ab  exitio  aberant  (Ch.  23),  deferebat 
in  jHcttis,  ni  attinuissent  (Ch.  35),  circuinveniebatur,  ni  opposuisset 
(Ch.  65). 

gnaram  ==  not  am,  known  ;  so  in  Ch.  5. 

manibos  acquis  :  witliout  advantage  to  either  side ;  cf.  aequo 
Marte. 

litore  Oceani  :  by  may  of  the  shore  of  the  Ocean  ;  for  the  ablative 

see  on  Jin  ibits  Frisionim,  Ch.  60. 

pontes  longos  :  the  causeway  Ttnown  as  the  Long  Bridges. 

cetera:  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  em- 
bankment was  lx)g  and  marsh  ;  further  away  were  gradually  sloping 
uplands  covered  with  forests  {silrae  paulatim  adclives). 

compendiis  viarum  :  short  cuts.  Compendium  is  lit.  "  that  which  is 
kept  weighed  together;  "  hence,  as  the  opposite  of  dispendium,  "  profit 
acquired  by  saving  " ;  then  "  space  saved  in  travel" 

militem  :  the  Roman  soldiery. 

opuB  :  before  this  supply  alii,  "  that  some  might  begin  the  repairs." 
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Ch.  64.  nisi  :  from  nitor.  It  here  governs  the  iufin.  {^pcrfvingerc, 
inferre)  ;  it  is  usually  followed  by  id  and  subj. 

ad  gradum :  for  foothold.  Gradus  denotes  a  firm  position  or  stand, 
as  in  fjradu  demoti,  de  gradu  deiectl. 

pila  :  the  distinctive  weapon  Of  the  Eoman  soldiers  of  the  line, 
each  of  whom  carried  two.  It  was  an  iron-headed  spear  about  six 
feet  nine  inches  long. 

Cheruscis :  dat.  of  the  possessor.  Tacitus  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  fight. 

adversae  pugnae  :  for  the  dat.  with  exemlt,  see  S.  G.  §  292, 
Ohs.  2. 

quantum:  object  of  vertere,  i.e.,  vcrtcrunt.  Circum  is  an  adverb 
qualifying  stirgentihis. 

in  subiecta  :  "the  low-lying  country." 

mersa  humo  :  abl.  abs.,  as  also  is  obrvjj),  the  subject  of  which  is 
quod  cffectnm  opei'u ;  lit.  "  what  of  t"Eework  was  already  finished 
being  submerged. " 

stipendinm  :  campmgn^  see  on  Ch.  1 7. 

silvis  :  in  the  ivoods  :  for  this  and  other  local  ablatives  without  a 
preposition  sec  on  revwantcm  Armenia  (Cb.  3). 

tenuem :  thin,  when  you  looked  at  the  line  of  march  transversely. 

Ch.   65.   subiectavallium  :   the  low-lying  valleys;  for  this  part.      ^ 
genitive  dependent  on  a  neut.  plur.  adj.,  cf.  alia  honornm  (Ch.  9), 
strata  viarnm  (Verg.). 

passim  adiacerent  vallo  :   lay  scattered  along  the  ramparts. 

quies  :  here  bears  the  derived  sense  of  dream.  So  vanae  monstra 
qiiietis  (8t.  Thehaid). 

oblitam  :  from  ohlino,  "  smeared." 

obsecutus  :  sc.  e-tse,  dependent  on  visits  est,  which  naturally  takes 
the  nominative,  S.  G.  §  232.  intendentem  :  i.e.  Varus,  obj.'  of 
repimlisse,  itself  having  mantis  as  object;  thrnst  him  aioay  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  ;  v.l.  manuvi  intendcntis. 

amentia  ultra :  for  the  preposition  following  its  substantive  see 
on  amnes  inter,  Ch.  CO., 

quamqnam  libero  incursn  :  although  a  free  passage  for  attack  was 
offered  him.  The  clause  is  abl.  absolute,  stiatigely  modified  by  quam- 
quam  (like  the  Greek  wj),  which,  as  a  rule,  is  followed  by  a  finite 
verb,  e.g.  qvamquam  Viber  incursns  crat. 

ut  haesere  :  "  when  .  .  .  stuck  fast."  Ut  =  when,  has  to  be  repeated 
with  the  clauses  down  to  lentae  .  .  .  aures,  but  in  the  interposed 
iitqve  tali  in  tempore  it  means  as  Qis  vsual'). 

Inbrico  paludam  :  slippery  marshes ;  for  this  part.  gen.  dependent 
on  a  neut.  sing,  adj.,  cf.  hnmido pahidnm  (Ch.  61). 

limosa  humo  :  notice  the  abl.  without  a  preposition  (note,  Ch.  3). 

circumveniebatur  .  .  .  ni  opposuisset :  for  the  moods  see  on 
aherant,  Ch.  23. 

petendns  agger  :  material  for  the  mound  had  to  be  looked,  for, 
e.g.  earth,  stakes.  , 
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amissa :  supply  sunt  ca  before  per  quae,  "  The  implements,  by 
which  .  .  .  ,  were  lost." 

Ch.  66.  decomana  :  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  porta  praitoria.  The  latter  would  be  the  first  entered  by  the 
foe,  whom  it  always  faced. 

comperto  :  abl.  abs.  predicate  to  ranam  esse  formidinem. 

eundum  erat :  impersonal.  Trans,  theij  icould  Juirc  to  pass. 
Enndvin  is  considered  by  Roby  to  be  nominative  of  the  gerund 
(lit.  there  was  a  going),  not  neuter  of  the  gerundive,  as  in  S.  G. 
§536. 

Ch.  67.  principia  :  see  on  Ch.  61. 

temporis  :  this  genitive,  dependent  on  monet,  is  due  to  analogy 
with  admonct,  e.g.  admonebat  alium  egestatis  (Sail.,  Cat."). 

ea  :  i.e.  arma. 

expagnandi  :  is  governed  by  spe — "  in  the  hope  of  storming  it." 

Buccederent :  subj.  because  of  the  implied  notion  oi  purpose. 

perveniri  :  a  way  is  ojjen. 

nulla  ambitione  :  without  any  partiality,  unmoved  by  entreaties 
on  the  part  of  individuals. 

pedes :  nom.  sing,  of  pedes,  peditis  usetl  collectively,  the  infantry; 
so  Germanus  =  the  Gervians  in  the  following  chapter. 

Ch.  68.  spe,  cupidine  et  .  .  .  sententiis  are  all  modal  ablatives, 
modifying  ugehat  (passed  their  time). 

sinerent:  indirect  jussive  subj.  dependent  on  suadentc  Arminio. 

atrociora :  more  xpirited  ;  feroeia  and  ferox  are  used  similarly. 

prornunt  fossas:  they  filled  the  ditches  with  earth.  The  obstacles 
to  storming  a  camp  were  the  ditch  {fossa)  and  the  mound  {agger 
and  vallvm).  The  Germans  surmounted  the  first  by  filling  in  the 
ditch  or  crossing  it  on  hurdles,  and  they  were  engaged  in  scaling  the 
mound  when  the  Romans  poured  out  of  the  camp,  and  attacked  them 
in  the  rear. 

raro :  stationed  at  distant  intervals,  forming  an  abl.  abs.  with 
milite.     Stq)er  is  adverbial — on  the  mound. 

cornaa,  tubae :  for  the  distinction  between  these  see  on  Ch.  28. 

hosti  .  .  .  cogitanti:  dat.  of  person  judging,  governed  by  offun~ 
duntnr,  •'  to  an  enemy  .  .  .  expecting." 

tanto  maiora:  with  all  the  more  terror.  Note  the  omission  of  the 
comparative  in  the  protasis,  quanta  inopina. 

incaati :  disconcerted. 

integer :  (from  in,  tango)  unhvrt. 

Ch.  69.  circomventi  exercitus  fama :  a  rvjntnir  that  the  army  was 
surrounded  {lit.  "of  the  surrounded  army");  cf.  occis^is  dictator, 
Ch.  8. 

Gallias  peti :    ace.  and  infin.  dependent  on   the  idea  of  saying 
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contained  in  fama.     The  plur.  Gallias  denotes  the  provinces  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  Narbonensis.  and  Belgica. 

ni  prohibuisset  .  .  .  erant:  see  on  aherant  (Ch.  23). 

ingens  animi :  of  high  spirit ;  animi  is  probably  locative.     See  on 

adversas  externos :  to  attack  aforei/infoe.  Tiberius,  always  jealous 
of  Germanicus,  was  afraid  that  Agrippina  wag  plotting  agaiust 
himself. 

tanqaam  parum  ambitiose  :  sc.  essct,  "  as  though,  forsooth,  popular 
applause  was  not  courted  enough."  The  primary  meaning  of  ambitio 
(note  Ch.  1.5)  is  canvassing,  and  the  adv.  here  has  this  force. 

gregali  habitu  :  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier  ;  7niles  gregarius  = 
one  of  the  grex  or  herd  (Ch.  16). 

odia  in  longum  iaciens  :  sowing  seeds  of  hatred  for  a  distant 
future. 

quae  =  ut  ca  ;  the  subj.  recondcret  is  thus  final. 

Ch.  70.  reciproco  sideret :  supply  with  this  leeior,  mi-ght  ground 
less  Jwarilg  at  the  ebb-tide.  Reciproco  qualifies  niare,  to  i)e  supplied 
from  the  preceding  mari ;  and  the  abl.  is  one  of  attendant  circum- 
stances (abl.  abs.). 

sidere  aeqainoctii  :  tli^  season  of  the  equinox.  The  autumnal 
equinox  is  Hieant. 

incerta  :  {lit.  "  uncertain  things  ")  quicksands. 

modo  .  .  .  modo  :  "at  one  time  ...  at  another  ;"  pectore,  hke 
ore,  is  governed  by  temis. 

subtracto  solo  :  the  soldiere  got  out  of  their  depth. 

involvebantur  :  sc.  fluctibus,  loas  attacked  by  the  waves. 

utensilibus  :  things  for  vse,  sometimes  in  the  modern  sense  of 
utensils ;  here  of  necessaries,  provisions. 

illic  =  aj)ud  illos,  refers,  contrary  to  rule,  to  the  latter  of  two 
alternatives  Qii,  quos  hostis  circumsidet).  For  the  adverb  equivalent 
to  the  pronoun  of.  illuc  =  ad  illuvi  in  illuc  cuncta  vergere.  usus  : 
"  resource." 

t  Visurgin  is  an  impossible  reading,  since  Vitellius  had  commenced 
his  march  at  this  river,  and  was  journeying  to  meet  Germanicus  and 
his  fleet  at  the  Amisia. 

Ch.  71.  Galliae  :  see  alx)ve,  Cb,  69.    Hispaniae  :  i.e.  Terraconensis 
and  r.aetica. 
propria  :  from  his  own  resources, 

Ch.  72.  triamphalia  insignia  :  the  honour  of  an  actual  triumph 
at  Rome  was  confined  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  members  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  but  successful  generals  received  the  triumphalia 
insignia  or  ornamcnta,  such  as  the  chaplet  of  laurel,  the  toga  j)icta, 
the  tunica  palmata,  the  sella  curulis,  and  the  sceptre  of  ivory. 

nomen  patris  patriae  :  "  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country."  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  was  giyen  to  Cicero  on  the  suppression  of 
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the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy.  It  was  afterwards  conferred  on 
Julius  Caesar  and  on  Augustus. 

in  acta  sua  jorari  :  "an  oath  of  all^iance  to  be  ti^en  to  his 
acts."  This  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  gacramenium  in 
verba  Caemrix,  which  was  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign.  The  present 
oath  was  one  of  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Princeps,  taken  every 
year,  on  the  first  of  January,  by  magistrates  and  senators.  See  note 
on  Ch.  7. 

quantoque  plus  adeptas  foret  :  in  proportion  tu  he  obtained  more. 

civilis  :  such  as  became  a  citizen  in  a  state  where  all  were  free  and 
equal. 

legem  majestatis  :  Tacitus  proceeds  to  state  that  trials  for  majestas 
(or,  in  full,  laaa  majesta»)  under  the  Republic  were  confined  to 
cases  of  maladministration  in  a  public  capacity,  and  crimes  against 
the  state.  Under  the  Empire  they  were  extended  not  only  to  what 
are  called  in  English  overt  a<;ts  of  hostility,  but  also  to  speeches  and 
writings  directed  against  the  Emperor,  the  representative  of  the 
state.  Some  illustrations  of  the  new  stretch  of  meaning  given  to  it 
follow  (Ch.  73,  4).  and  its  growth  is  treated  in  Hist.  Aug.  and  Tib., 
v.,  §  16. 

an  indicia  maiestatis  redderentnr  :  icJuther  the  f reason-courts 
should  be  revived.  Others  take  redderentur  as  =  darentur,  "  cases 
of  treason  should  be  brought  to  trial."  Do,  dico,  addico,  are  the  tria 
verba  praetoris — do  ius ;  di^'o  iudicium ;  addico  in  supplicium. 
There  were  under  the  Empire  three  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
each  final,  but  each  under  the  influence  of  the  princeps.  (1)  The 
Praetor's  Court,  in  which  jurors  {iudices')  gave  a  verdict  on  the  facts, 
and  the  presiding  praetor  stated  what  the  prescribed  penalty  was. 
Here  the  princeps  made  out  the  album  iudicuni  (whence  the  jurors 
were  taken),  sometimes  sat  in  cornu  tribunalis  (Ch.  75),  and  might 
give  his  calculus  Mitiervar,  if  the  jury  were  equally  divided.  (2) 
The  ConsuVs  Court  (non-existent  in  Republican  times  since  the 
establishment  of  the  praetorship  in  B.C.  367),  with  the  senate  as  his 
assessors  ;  though  this  court  could  prescribe  the  penalty,  its  exe- 
cution might  be  prevented  by  the  princeps'  intercessio  (cf.  III. 
51,  3).  (3)  The  Princeps'  Court,  paucis  familiarium  adhibitis 
(111.  10).  This  was  quite  a  novelty,  but  was  little  used  by  Tiberius, 
who  preferred  to  escape  the  odium  of  condemning.  In  the  case  of 
Granius  Marcellus  (I.  74)  both  (1)  and  (2)  are  mentionetl. 

anctoribus  :  tlat.  of  agent. 

Ch.  73.  modicis  eqnitibns  :  kniglUs  of  moderate  fortune,  not,  e.g., 
equiteg  splendid i.  For  the  different  ranks  of  knights  see  on  Ch.  7, 
and  Introd.  §  4  (3). 

cnltores  Ang^ti  :  these  were  quite  distinct  from  the  sodales 
Augusti  of  Ch.  54.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  great 
families  at  Rome  to  institute  private  worship  of  Augustus  in  their 
houses,  and  to  admit  to  this  ceremonial  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
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mimi  :  actors  in  mimes,  a  dramatic  performance  which  difiFered 
from  comedy  in  consisting  more  of  gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken 
dialogue.  The  scenes  were  drawn  from  common  life,  and  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  decency.  They  gained  much  popularity  under 
the  Empire. 

mancipasset :  had  sold.  Manciphim  (lit.  "  a  taking  by  hand  ") 
is  the  technical  legal  term  for  the  fonnal  taking  possession  of  a 
purchase  or  sale. 

crimini  :  dat  of  the  predicate,  as  an  accusatkm.  So  curae  in  dls 
cvrae  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

saa  :  of  Tiberius,  i.e.  Livia. 

Ch.  74.  praetorem  Bithyniae  :  Bithynia  was  a  senatorial  province 
of  the  second  rank.  See  Introduction,  §  4  (7,  b).  Its  governor  was 
a  man  who  had  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  whence  he  was  sometimes 
called  pro-praetor  or  praetor.  His  ordinary  title  was,  however,  in 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  Augustus,  pro-consul,  and  he  was  attended 
by  his  quaestor. 

maiestatis  postulayit  :  impeaclied  for  treason.  For  the  genitive 
see  S.  G.  §  280.  " 

subscribente  :  signing  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  indictment 
as  seconding  the  charge. 

celebrem  :  frequent.  The  walk  of  life  alluded  to  is  that  of  a 
delator,  or  informer. 

ex  contemptis  metaendi  :  objects  of  fear  instead  of  objects  of 
contempt. 

inevitabile  :  /?•<?;«  ichieli  tlwre  was  no  escape.  Notice  how  in. 
crimen  is  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  ace.  and  infin.  sentence. 

sitam  :  —p:isitam,  "placed." 

ezarsit :  the  subject  is  Tiberius. 

palam  :  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  be  content  with 
a  silent  vote  {j)er  discesslonem),  but  would  first  state  his  reasons. 

iuratom  :  on  important  occasions  it  was  customary  for  speakers  to 
emphasize  their  views  by  a  ivsiurandum.  Cf.  Tiberius'  procedure  in 
Ch.  li. 

quo  .  .  .  fieret :  thlt  he  did  in  order  that  .  .  .  ;  the  clause  is  the 
explanation  of  Tacitus,  not  ^art  of  the  Emperor's  speech. 

quanto  incaatins,  peaitentia  patiens  :  "  in  proportion  as  his  ex- 
plosion of  anger  had  been  thoughtless,  relenting  all  the  more  from 
regret."  We  should  expect  in  the  apodosis  penitent ia  tanto patientior, 
but  see  on  Ch.  57. 

tulit :  he  voted. 

de  pecuniis  repetundis  :  (f  extortion.  Pecuniae  o-epetundac  denoted 
sums  of  money  which  the  allies  or  private  individuals  claimed  to 
recover  from  magistrates  and  judices,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  improperly  taken  by  the  latter  in  their  public  capacity.  The 
legislation  on  this  subject — which  began  with  the  establishment  of 
the  first  quaestio  perpettia  for  such  cases,  by  the  Lex  Calpvrnia, 
B.C.  149 — was  codified  in  the  Lex  Julia  of  B.C.  59,  which,  in  addition 
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to  compelliiig  the  restoration  of  the"  money  extorted,  disqualified 
persons  convicted  from  acting  as  witnesses,  jadices,  or  senators. 

reciperatores  :  a  body  of  judices,  selected  from  the  senate  by  the 
pi-aetor,  which  had  jurisdiction  chiefly  in  cases  brought  by  the 
provincials  against  Romans. 

Ch.  75.  curuli  :  sc.  sella,  the  curule  chair  on  which  the  praetor  sat. 
For  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Emperor  see  note,  Ch.  72,  and 
Introduction,  §  4  (1). 

ambitom  :  canvaxting,  corruption. 

mole  publicae  viae  :  the  magnre  character  (or  thrtist)  o/  the  public 
road  ;  i.e.  the  huge  stones  employed  in  making  it  had  rendered  the 
foundations  of  his  house  insecure. 

ductu  aquamm  :  aqvedurt. 

aerarii  praetoribua  :  the  treasury  of  the  state  was  originally 
entrusted  to  the  quaestors  and  their  assistants — the  tribvni  aerarii ; 
but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  quaestors  were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  aediles,  in  whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  until  B.C.  28,  when 
Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors  and  men  of  praetorian  standing. 

per  bonesta  :  in  an  hommrable  way.  f 

veniam  ordinis  petenti:  who  euked  leave  to  resign  his  senatorial 
rank. 

deciens  sestertinm  :  supply  centena  miUia ;  the  sum  is  a  million 
sesterces. 

conperto  :  abl.  abs.  predicate  to  paternas  .  .  .  esse. 

Ch.  76.  libri  Sibyllini  :  according  to  the  legend  these  books  were 
presented  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  a  Sibyl  of  Cumae.  They  were 
probably  in  Greek  characters.  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  only  consulted  when 
a  national  calamity  or  plague  occurred.  When  the  temple  where 
they  were  preserved  was  burnt  in  B.c.  82,  envoys  were  sent  to  the 
East  to  make  fresh  collections,  and  these  were  deposited  at  Rome. 
Augustus  caused  a  general  recension  to  be  made,  compelled  private 
persons  who  possessed  any  Sibylline  oracles  to  give  them  up,  and 
placed  those  which  were  considered  genuine  in  two  gilded  caskets, 
at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  Palatine  temple. 

perinde  :  equally. 

in  praesens  :  for  the  present,  proconsolari  imperio  :  from  tlw 
proconsular  administration.  The  provinces  were  to  be  converted 
from  senatorial  to  imperial,  Introd.,  §  4  (7).  The  change  was  only 
temporary,  as  Claudius  gave  them  back  to  the  senate  in  A.D.  44. 
Among  the  causes  which  induced  the  provincials  to  prefer  the  rule 
of  the  Emperor  were — (a)  The  legati  Caesaris,  administered  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  senatorial  governors  for  one  year  only  ;  (&)  the 
mode  of  living  of  the  former  was  more  modest  than  that  of  the 
latter  ;  (<■)  sometimes  a  legatus  governed  three  or  four  imperial 
provinces,  thus  lightening  the  burdens  of  the  provincials  in  pro- 
portion. 
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edendis  gladiatoribus  :  dat.  governed  by  praescdlt,  "  presided  over 
the  gladiatorial  shows." 

quamquam  vili  :  quamcis  is  more  frequently  employed  than 
quamquam  to  modify  adjectives. 

ipse  :  Tiberius. 

non  crediderim :  the  subj.  expresses  a  modified  assertion,  "  I  cannot 
believe." 
r    proximo  priore  anno  :  a  redundant  expression  for  proximo  anno, 
*'  in  the  preceding  year." 

I  Ch.  77,  ^raetoriae  cohortis  :  "  a  praetorian  cohort."  See  on  Ch.  7, 
and  Introl.,  §  -1  (7). 

ius  virgarum  :  tlw  rigid  of  scourging. 

intercessit :  used  his  right  of  teto  (as  tribune). 

lucaris  :  j"^!/'  Lucar  was  a  forest  {luciis)  tax  imposed  for  the 
su|>port  of  players. 

fautoram  :  their  supporters,  bands  like  those  of  which  Percennius 
had  been  a  leader  (Ch.  17). 

egredientes  in  pnblicam :  wlien  they  came  out  into  the  street. 
Egrcdientes  is  object  of  ciiigercnt,  to  which  rqmtes  is  subject. 

spectarentur  :  they  were  not  to  give  representations  in  private 
houses.  An  emendation  of  Wolfflin  gives  sectarentur,  "  should 
follow.'" 

Ch.  78.  centesimam :  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  things  sold  by 
auction.     See  Hist.  Aug.  ami  Tib.,  Ch.  V.,  §§  10-12. 

militare  aerarium  :  this  was  a  separate  treasury  established  in 
A.D.  6  by  Augustus  to  provide  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army. 
Among  the  taxes  by  which  it  was  replenished  was  the  centesimam 
mentioned  above. 

simul  :  "  that  even  with  it,"  "  even  when  this  tax  was  imposed," 

vicensimo  :  instead  of  at  the  sixteenth  year,  a  concession  which 
the  legions  had  extorted  from  Germanicus. 

Ch.  79.  flumina  :  the  chief  were  the  Clanis,  Nar,  AUia,  Cremera, 
Anio.     lacus  :  e.g.  the  Veline  lake. 

ne  Clanis  transferretur  :  there  is  a  large  tract  of  marshy  ground 
between  the  Clanis  and  the  Arnus,  and  it  was  proposed  to  drain  off 
the  waters  of  the  Clanis  into  the  Arnus  by  means  of  canals.  See 
Index,  sub  Arnus. 

Interaninates  :  the  people  of  Interamna,  from  nom.  Interamnas. 

pessum  ituros  :  loould  go  to  ruin.  For 2f('ssum,  ace.  of  vwtion,  see 
note.Ch.  9. 

qoin  :  illative  particle,  moreover. 

Ch.  80.  prorogatar  provincia  :  the  command  of  the  jy^ovince  was 
prolonged.  Moesia  was  an  imperial  province,  in  which  government 
for  a  term  of  years  was  not  unusual.     See  on  Ch.  76. 

id  morom  fuit :   it  was  one  of  Tiberius'  characteristics.    Morum 
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(more  usually  maris)  is  a  possessive  genitive  used  predicatively. 
.s.  G.  §  265. 

semel  placita  :  "  what  had  once  been  resolved  upon,"  object  of 
xervarissf. 

BTint  qui  ezistiment :  for  this  consecutive  subj.  see  S.  6.  §  492. 

Ch.  81.  comitiis  consularibos  :  if  the  elections  to  the  consulship 
were  transferred  to  the  senate  in  A.D.  14  (see  Ch.  15),  this  is  a 
figurative  expression,  like  that  used  of  the  choice  by  an  emperor  of 
his  successive  eoinitia  imperii  (^Iliat.,  I.,  14). 

illo  principe  :  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

ausim :  this  perf.  subj.  expresses  a  mild  assertion.  Cf.  crediderivi 
in  ChT  76.  Ausim  (for  avd-sim)  consists  of  and-,  the  stem  of  avdere, 
+  -«-,  aorist  tense  ending,  +  ivi,  the  personal  ending  of  the  subj., 
originally  optative  (cf.  sim,  1st  sing.,  pres.  subj.  of  esse  and  the  Greek 
ftr)v,  originally  i-(n-7]p). 

snhtractis  nominibas  :  suppressing  the  names  of  the  candidates. 
The  people  had  now  lost  their  right  of  creating  magistrate?,  and  the 
elections  were  in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
clear  whether  the  elections  to  the  consulship  were  transferred  to  the 
senate,  as  those  to  the  praetorship  were  in  A.D.  14  (Ch.  14,  15). 
Probably  they  were,  and  under  Tiberius  there  was  at  any  rate  this 
difference  between  the  two  :  for  the  consulship  the  Emperor  nomi- 
nated (note  on  Ch.  14)  two  candidates  only,  and  others  had  no 
chance ;  while  for  the  praetorship  Tiberius  commended  four,  who 
were  elected  without  canvassing ;  and  the  remaining  vacancies,  usually 
eight,  were  actually  contested  by  candidates,  eight  of  whom  were 
nominated  by  the  princeps.  and  others  by  the  consuls.  Before  a  man 
could  stand  for  the  praetorship  he  had  to  pass  through  (1)  either  the 
vigintivirate  or  the  military  tribnncship  (generally  both),  (2)  the 
qvaestorahip,  and  (3)  the  tinbuTiate  of  the plebs  or  the  curule  aed He- 
ship'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  pair  were  open  to  equ-ites ; 
the  quaestorship  gave  admission  to  the  senate,  to  which  also  the 
Emperor,  like  the  early  kings,  might  give  admission  without  any 
official  novitiate.     These  last  were  called  adlecti  a  principe. 

professes  :  given  in  their  names  to  him,  offered  themselves  as 
candidates. 
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Achaia,  a  Roman  province  including  Greece  Proper,  Thessaly,  and 
Epirus,  founded  on  the  dissolution  (B.C.  146)  of  the  Achaean  league, 
whence  its  name.  Originally  a  senatorial  province,  it  was  on  the 
petition  of  its  inhabitants  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  Emperor 
(Ch.  76),  who  placed  it  under  the  same  governor  as  Moesia  and 
Macedonia  (Ch.  80). 

Adrana  {Edcr),  a  German  stream  which  flows  into  the  Fulda,  itself 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  near  Cassel  (Ch.  56). 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  the  greatest  of  Augustus'  generals,  com- 
manded in  many  wars  from  B.C.  41  to  B.C.  12  ;  among  them  the 
Perusian,  the  campaigns  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  the  battle  of 
Actium.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter  Vipsania,  who  became 
the  wife  of  'I'iberius  and  mother  of  the  younger  Drusus  ;  by  his  third, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married 
to  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  Agrippina,  married  to  Germanicus ;  and 
three  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar  and 

Agrippa  Postumus,  so  called  fi-om  being  bom  after  his  father's 
death.  His  brutal  manners  rendered  him  intensely  distasteful  to 
Augustus,  who  banished  him  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  a.d.  7.  The 
latter,  however,  according  to  report,  visited  his  gi-andson  shortly 
before  his  death  (Oh.  6),  and  seemed  disposed  to  relent.  Any  such 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  his  decease,  and  oa  the  accession  of 
Tiberius  Agrippa  was  promptly  put  to  death. 

Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  children, 
among  them  Caligula  and  the  younger  Agrippina,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  Rhine,  and  shared  in  the  perils  of  his  campaigns  and 
the  mutinies  of  the  legions.  She  never  flinchei  before  danger,  but 
her  temper  was  violent,  and  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  dislike 
and  suspicion  by  Tiberius  and  Livia.  On  the  death  of  Germanicus 
in  the  East  (A.D.   19)  she  returned  to  Italy,  was  banished  to  the 
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island  of  Pandateria  by  Tiberius  in  A.D.  30,  and  there  three  years 
later  died,  probably  from  starvation. 

Albis  (the  Elbe)  rises  in  the  interior  of  Germany  (BoJiemia),  not 
far  from  the  Danube,  and  after  flowing  in  a  N.W.  direction  falls  into 
the  Ma7'e  Germanicvm.  It  was  first  seen  by  the  Romans  under  the 
elder  Drusus  in  B.C.  9.  The  last  general  who  approached  it  was 
Tiberius  in  A.D.  5,  and  the  defeat  of  Varas  in  A.D.  9  destroyed  all 
possibility  of  the  Romans  making  it  the  lx)undary  of  their  empire. 

Ami8ia'(the  Emif),  a  stream  of  no  great  length,  which  rises  in  the 
Saltvs  Teiitohtrgiensls.  On  it  Drusus  had  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Bructeri  in  B.C.  12.  Thither  Germanicus  despatched  Caecina 
(Ch.  60)  with  forty  cohorts,  which  he  himself  joined  afterwards  with 
another  force. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  was  bom  in  B.C.  83.  After  serving 
in  Spain  and  the  East  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul. 
Tribune  in  49,  and  the  most  trusted  servant  of  Caesar  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  gradually  rose  in  importance,  until  on  the  dictator's  death, 
in  March  B.C.  44,  he  made  use  of  his  position  as  consul  in  such  a  way 
that  he  was  accepted  by  the  army  as  their  chief,  and  became  the 
most  powerful  Roman  of  his  time.  A  rival  then  appeared  in  the 
youthful  Oetavius,  who  after  some  active  fighting  against  him  on 
behalf  of  the  senate,  became  reconciled  to  him  at  a  conference  near 
Bononia,  Oct.,  B.C.  43,  and  the  Second  Triumvirate  was  instituted  (Ch. 
10,  and  notes).  Together  with  Oetavius  he  defeated  the  Senatorians 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  (B.C.  42),  after  which  he  obtained  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Empire.  After  several  disputes  with  Oetavius, 
and  some  warfare  in  Parthia,  he  was  in  B.C.  31  defeated  at  Actium, 
and  committed  suicide  at  Alexandria  in  the  following  year. 

Appaleias,  Sex.,  consul  in  conjunction  with  Sex.  Pompeius  for  the 
year  a.d.  14. 

Apronius,  L.,  in  A.D.  1.j  served  in  Germany  under  Germanicus,  who 
employed  him  in  operations  against  the  Chatti  (Ch.  56).  His  services 
were  rewarded  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  (Ch.  72^.  He  was 
subsequently  proconsul  of  Africa  and  praetor  of  Lower  Germany. 
While  holding  the  latter  oflace  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Frisii, 
and  in  it  lost  his  life,  A.D.  20.  (He  is  probably  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  L.  Apronius  of  Ch.  29,  the  latter  being  an  eqxieg,  the  former 
a  consular.) 

Arminius  (^Htrmanii),  son  of  Segimems,  was  a  chieftain  of  the 
Cherusci  (^q.v.),  and  tttrbator  Germaniae  (Ch.  55).  While  still  young 
he  commanded  a  body  of  his  cuuntrymen  in  Roman  pay,  and  for  his 
services  was  presented  with  the  franchise  and  enrolled  among  the 
eqvitis.  In  A.D.  9  he  secretly  threw  off  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  attacked 
Varus,  the  Roman  general,  when  entangled  in  the  Saltus  Initobur- 
gien»lg,  and  destroyed  his  three  legions.  In  A.D.  15  he  defended  his 
country  against  the  invasion  of  Germanicus,  at  first  with  success,  but 
being  pereuaded  by  his  uncle  Inguiomerus  to  attack  the  Roman  camp, 
he  was  beaten  off,  and  the  Romans  gained  the  Rhine  in  safety.  In 
the  same  yeai-  his  father-in-law  and  enemy  Segestes  went  over  to  the 
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Romans,  taking  with  him  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Anninius.  In 
A.D.  IG  he  was  again  engaged  in  warfare  with  Germanicus.  Three 
years  later  he  was  assassinated  on  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  despotic 
power. 

Amns  (Arno'),  the  chief  river  of  Etraria,  rises  in  the  Apennines, 
and  after  flowing  by  Pisae,  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  A  proposal 
(Ch.  79)  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  Clanis  into  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  the  Tiber,  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  people 
of  Florentia  (Finrnze).  The  Vol  di  Chiana,  which  runs  N.  and 
E.  between  Arezzo  and  Chiusi,  is  so  level  that  it  drains  just  as 
naturally  into  the  Arno  as  into  the  Tiber. 

Armntius,  L.,  son  of  L.  Arruntius,  the  consul  of  B.C.  22,  and 
commander  of  Octavius'  fleet  at  Actium,  was  himself  consul  in  A.D.  6. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  ability,  said  by  Augustus  on  his  death- 
bed to  be  both  worthy  of  empire  and  capable  of  aspiring  to  it  (Ch.  1.3). 
He  held  a  leading  position  in  the  senate  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
He  moved  a  resolution  in  the  senate  when  debating  on  the  honours 
to  be  paid  to  Augustus  (Ch.  8),  and  is  mentioned  in  Ch.  76  as  being 
commissioned  to  devise  measures  against  the  overflow  of  the  Tiber. 
In  A.D.  37  he  was  accused  of  being  cognisant  of  the  crimes  of  Albucilla, 
and  committed  suicide. 

Asprenas,  L.,  possibly  nephew  of  Varus,  proconsul  of  Africa  in 
A.D.  14,  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  despatched  soldiers  at 
the  orders  of  Tiberius  to  put  Sempronius  Gracchus  to  death  (Ch.  53). 

Augustus,  the  title  by  which  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  was 
known  after  he  became  sole  ruler.  His  original  name  was  C.  Octavius, 
and  he  was  the  great-nephew  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  dictator,  who 
adopted  him  as  his  heir  B.C.  45,  and  sent  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
in  lUyria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar,  B.C.  44,  by  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Octavius  came  to  Italy  to  claim  his  rights  as  heir.  He  conciliated  the 
people  by  paying  to  them  the  legacies  which  Caesar  had  left  them, 
and  was  appointed  general  by  the  senate  against  Antonius.  He  soon 
after  joined  Antonius,  and  with  LepTdus,  another  senatorial  general, 
set  up  the  Second  Triumvirate,  B.C.  43.  In  B.C.  42  the  three  defeated 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  and  divided  the  world 
between  them.  They  soon  quarrelled.  Lepidus  was  the  first  to  be 
deprived  of  his  power,  B.C.  36  ;  and  five  years  later,  B.C.  31,  Octa- 
vianus  crushed  Antonius,  who  was  assisted  by  Cleopatra,  at  Actium 
in  Epirus.  He  now  became  sole  ruler,  and  devoted  himself  to 
reducing  the  Roman  world  to  order.  He  defeated  all  his  opponents, 
and  extended  his  empire  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Rhine,  even 
reaching  as  far  as  the  Elbe  for  a  time.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
improve  Rome  and  the  Romans  by  justice  and  by  the  example  of 
bis  own  modest  life.  He  was  the  patron  of  many  of  the  writers 
of  his  time.  He  died  A.D.  14,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius,  his 
stejjson. 

Aurelias,  Pius,  a  senator  whose  house  was  damaged  by  a  public 
road  (Ch.  75). 
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B. 

Batliyllus,  an  actor,  or  rather  pantomimist  (mimtw)  of  some  influ- 
ence with  Maecenas  (Ch.  54). 

Belgae,  the  collective  designation  of  a  nomber  of  tribes  of  German 
origin,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  the  N.E.  of  Gaul,  called 
from  them  Belgica. 

Bithynia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
province  by  Augustus.  Its  boundaries  varied  from  time  to  time  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  embraced  not  only  Bithynia  proper,  but 
also  Paphlagonia,  extending  along  the  Propontis  and  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  from  the  river  Rhyndacus  to  the  Halys.  Nicomedia,  Nicaea, 
Amastris,  and  Sinope  were  its  chief  towns,  and  the  Sangarius  and 
Billaeus  its  most  important  rivers. 

Blaesas,  JuhIob,  was  commander  of  the  three  Pannonian  legions 
at  the  death  of  Augustus.  In  the  mutiny  which  then  broke  out  he 
acted  with  courage  and  resolution,  but  found  himself  unable  to 
restore  order  without  external  aid.  In  A.D.  21  he  was  promoted  to 
the  government  of  Africa,  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  crushed 
the  insurgent  Tacfarinas,  receiving  in  consequence  the  rare  honour 
of  a  salntition  as  imperator  and  of  a  trixmiph  at  Rome.  The  fall  of 
his  nephew,  Seianus,  in  A.D.  31,  brought  about  his  fall.  He  at  once 
lost  his  priestly  offices,  and  in  A.D.  36  committed  suicide. 

Bmcteri,  a  German  tribe,  who  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Amisia, 
and  occupied  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Lupia.  They 
joined  in  the  attack  on  Varus  (A.D.  9),  and  carried  ofiE  the  standard, 
of  the  nineteenth  legion.  They  were  again  roused  to  hostilities  by 
the  advance  of  Germanicus  (A.D.  14),  but  were  defeated  by  Lucius 
Stertinius  (Ch.  60). 

Brutus,  Lucius,  according  to  the  legend,  feigned  stupidity  to  escape 
death  at  the  hands  of  Tarquin  the  Arrogant.  On  the  death  of 
Lucretia  he  threw  oflE  the  mask,  and  induced  the  people  to  expel 
their  king.  He  was  then  chosen  one  of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year 
(B.C.  .509). 

Bruttia,  Becimus,  first  became  known  as  one  of  Julitis  Caesar's 
officers,  under  whom  he  served  in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars.  He 
was  then  placed  in  conmiand  of  Further  Gaal,  and  was  actually 
promised  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (B.C.  44),  when  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  his  old  general.  A 
dispute  with  Antonius  about  the  last-named  province  led  to  open 
war,  and  Brutus  was  blockaded  in  Mutina.  The  siege  was  raised  by 
the  help  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  he  escaped  for  a 
while,  but  in  B.c.  43  was  betrayed  to  Antonius,  and  put  to  death  by 
him  with  the  assent  of  Octavius. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  also  received 

many  benefits  from  Caesar,  who  pardoned  him  after  the  battle  of 

PharsiUia,  invested  him  with  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (B.C. 

46),  and  was  preparing  to  bestow  that  of  Macedonia  upon  him.     The 

Tac.  A.  I.  8 
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influence  of  Cassius,  and  the  legend  of  his  ancestor  Lucius,  worked 
upon  his  feeble  mind,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  murder  of 
the  dictator.  After  staying  a  short  time  in  Italy,  he  set  out  together 
with  Cassius  for  the  East  (4:3).  The  confederates  united  forces  in 
Syria,  and  marched  by  way  of  Macedonia  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
were  encountered  by  the  forces  of  the  Julian  party  led  by  Antonius 
and  Octavius.  Two  battles  were  fought  at  Philippi,  after  the  latter 
of  which  Brutus  fell  on  his  sword. 


C. 

Caesar,  Cains  Julius,  was  born  in  B.C.  100.  He  entered  public  life 
in  B.C.  78,  when  he  prosecuted  Cn.  Dolabella  for  extortion  in  Mace- 
donia. After  a  stay  in  Rhodes,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  oratory, 
he  embraced  the  views  of  the  popular  party,  and  was  accepted  as 
leader  of  the  Marians.  His  conduct  as  quaestor  (68),  aedile  (65), 
and  praetor  (62),  increased  his  popiilarity.  In  61  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  soldier  by  defeating  the  Lusitanians,  while  propraetor 
of  Hispania  Ulterior.  On  returning  to  Eome  he  entered  into  the 
compact  with  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  known  as  the  First  Triumvirate. 
In  B.C.  58  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  in  that  country  a  series  of  eight 
campaigns  resulted  in  important  additions  to  the  lioman  dominions, 
and  in  building  up  renown  and  military  support  for  himself.  Mean- 
while Crassus  had  perished  in  the  East,  and  the  only  rival  now  left 
was  Pompeius,  who  had  come  to  terms  with  the  Senate,  and  was 
backed  by  its  whole  influence.  The  demands  made  by  the  oligarchy 
that  he  should  retire  into  private  life,  were  vetoed  by  the  tribunes, 
but  ineffectually.  Caesar  then  crossed  the  Rubicon  (B.C.  VJ).  In 
the  following  year  he  defeated  Pompeius  at  Pharsalia,  and  completed 
the  rout  of  the  Senatorians  at  Thapsus  in  Africa  (B.C.  46),  and  at 
Munda  in  Spain  (B.C.  45).  His  power  was  now  secure ;  but  his 
unwise  attempts  to  obtain  the  hateful  title  and  attributes  of  rex  led 
to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  he  was  murdered  in  the  senate- 
house  on  the  Ides  of  March,  B.C.  ^^, 

Caesar,  Gaius,  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  died  in  Lycia  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  Armenia  A.D.  4  (Ch.  2). 

Caesar,  Lucius,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  died  at  Massilia  in  A.D.  2, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  army  (Ch.  2).  The  deaths  of  these 
young  princes  opened  the  way  for  the  recall  and  recognition  of 
Tiberius  as  successor,  and  they  were  accordingly  ascribed  by  ground- 
less rumours  of  the  time  to  the  machinations  of  Li  via. 

Caecina,  Aulus,  won  distinction  when  governor  of  Moesia  in  A.D.  6. 
At  the  commencement  of  Tiberius'  reign  he  was  in  command  of  the 
four  legions  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior.  When  the  mutiny 
broke,  out  among  his  troops  he  showed  some  lack  of  nerve,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  rebels  a  centurion,  Septimius,  who  had  fled  to 
him  for  refuge  (Ch.  32).    He^  was  successful  when  fighting  under 
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Germanicus  against  Arminius  in  a.d.  15,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  insignia  of  a  triumpb. 

Caesia  8iW&  {Coes/eld  .'),  probably  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

Caetronixis,  C,  the  legate  of  the  first  legion  (Ch.  44). 

Caligula,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  so  called  from 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  the  callgae  of  the  soldiers  (Ch.  41).  His 
i"eal  name  was  Gains  Caesar.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (A.D.  37),  and  was  muKlered  four  years  later  by 
Cassius  Chaerea  and  others. 

Calpnrnins,  a  standard-bearer  mentioned  in  Ch.  39. 

Capito,  Ateius,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  appointed  Curator  aquarum 
publicarum  in  A.D.  13,  and  held  this  office  until  his  death  in  A.D.  22. 
When  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks  in  A.D.  15  he  was  appointed, 
together  with  L.  Arruntius,  to  devise  some  remedy  (Ch.  76). 

Cassius,  C,  Longinas,  rescued  the  remnant  of  Crassus'  forces  and 
led  them  back  to  Syria  (B.C.  53).  In  the  civil  war  he  took  the  part 
of  Pompeius,  whose  fleet  he  commanded.  In  B.C.  48  he  surrendered 
to  Caesar,  who  spared  his  life,  made  him  praetor,  and  promised  him 
the  province  of  Syria  (B.C.  44).  He  was  foremost  in  plotting  the 
dictator's  death,  after  which  he  went  to  Syria.  There  he  defeated 
Dolabella.  Proceeding  through  Asia,  the  cities  of  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Brutus,  and  the 
two  generals  marched  together  to  Philippi,  where  two  battles  were 
fought.     Cas.sius  committed  suicide  after  the  first. 

Cassius,  a  mime  (Ch.  73). 

Catonius,  Justus,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank,  selected  by  the 
discontented  soldiers  in  Pannonia  to  share  in  the  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  (Ch.  29). 

Celer,  Propertius,  a  poor  senator  to  whom  a  grant  was  made  by 
Tiberius  to  help  him  to  sustain  his  rank  (Ch.  75). 

Cercina  (^Karhenah'),  an  island  in  the  licsser  Syrtis,  connected  with 
a  smaller  island,  Cercinitis,  by  means  of  a  bridge.  It  was  the  place 
of  exile  of  Sempronius  Gracchus  (Ch.  53). 

Chaerea,  Cassius,  mentioned  as  cutting  a  way  through  the  mutineers 
with  his  sword  (Ch.  32).  He  afterwards  became  tribune  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  and  took  part  in  the  assassination  of  Caligula 
(A.D.  41).     He  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius. 

Chauci,  a  powerful  German  tribe,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean  between  the  Albis  QEIhe)  and  the  Amisia  (^Ems'), 
being  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (  Weser)  into  Majores  and  Minores. 
For  a  time  (circa  A.D.  5)  they  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Cherusci,  but  the  alliance  was  soon  broken. 

Chatti,  a  German  tribe,  situated  between  the  Visurgis  and  the 
Rhine,  in  the  district  now  known  as  Hesse  and  Nassau.  Their  chief 
town  was  Mattium. 

Cherusci,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  tribes,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visurgis.  Under  their  chieftain  Arminius  they  took  the 
lead  in  expelling  the  Romans  from  Germany,  and  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  where 
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Varus  was  annihilated,  A.D.  9.  They  were  attacked  by  Germanicus 
in  A.D.  15  with  some  success.  They  were  ultimately  overpowered 
by  the  Chatti,  who  then  became  the  leading  German  tribe. 

Cinna,  L.,  led  the  popular  party  at  Rome  from  B.C.  87  to  B.C.  84. 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  consul  in  B.C.  87  was  to  carry  the  recall  of 
Marius.  Expelled  from  the  city  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Marius,  who  had  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  captured  Rome  (B.C.  87).  On  the  death  of  Marius  he 
succeeded  to  his  position,  and  was  consul  for  the  next  three  years  in 
succession.  In  B.C.  84  he  was  slain  by  his  soldiers  as  he  was  crossing 
to  Greece  with  the  intention  of  encountering  Sulla. 

Clanis  (Chiana),  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  rises  near  Arretium,  and 
forms  two  lakes  to  the  W.  of  L.  Trasimenus.  It  was  proposed  to 
unite  it  with  the  Arnus  (Ch.  79). 

Claudius,  emperor  from  A.D.  41  to  A.D.  o4,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius.  Somewhat  weak  in  mind,  he  took 
no  active  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula.  He  is  mentioned  in  Ch.  54  as  forming  one  of  the  collegium 
of  the  sod'iles  Augustl. 

Clemens,  lulius,  a  centm-ion  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  who  was 
deputed  by  the  soldiers  to  lay  their  grievances  before  Drusus 
(Ch.  23,  26).  On  the  night  of  the  eclipse  he  rendered  good  service 
by  inducing  the  men  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  which  he  was  able 
to  do  since  he  was  at  once  popular  with  them  and  loyal  to  the 
Emperor  (Ch.  28). 

Crassus,  L.,  the  richest  of  the  Romans,  was  the  representative  of 
the  moneyed  interest  in  the  state.  He  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in 
B.C.  70,  when  he  assisted  Pompeius  in  overthrowing  the  SuUan  con- 
stitution. In  B.C.  60  he  joined  Pompeius  and  Caesar  in  the  coalition 
known  as  the  First  Triumvirate.  Eager  to  secure  his  share  of,  the 
spoil,  he  obtained  Syria  as  his  province,  after  being  consul  for  a 
second  time  in  B.C.  55.  He  set  out  for  the  East  in  B.C.  54,  but 
attempted  no  serious  operations  during  that  year.  But  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  53  he  marched  to  attack  the  Parthians  by  way  of 
Mesopotamia.  Not  far  from  Carrhae  his  troops  were  defeated,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain.  His  head  was  sent  to  Orodes, 
who  poured  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  to  punish  his  insatiable 
covetousness. 

D. 

Domitius,  L.,  Ahenobarbus,  the  grandfather  of  Nero,  crossed  the 
Ellje  when  in  command  of  the  Roman  army.  The  long  bridges 
•which  he  had  built  to  the  E.  of  the  Rhine  were  made  use  of  by 
Germanicus  and  Caecina  ((Jh.  03).     lie  died  a.d.  25. 

Drusus,  the  Elder  (Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  later  Germanicus),  was 
the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  consequently  brother  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  born  in  B.C.  38,  about  three  months  after  Augustus 
had  married  his  mother.    He 'was  liked  by  the  people,  while  his 
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aptitade  for  warfare  caused  him  to  be  constantly  employed  by 
Augustas  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Noi-thern  tribes.  He  fought  four 
brilliant  campaigns  between  B.C.  12  and  B.C.  9,  and  in  the  last  of 
them  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Elbe.  He  would  even  have 
crossetl  that  river  had  he  not — according  to  the  tale — been  confronted 
by  the  gigantic  apparition  of  a  woman  who  barred  his  path.  While 
leading  back  the  army  to  the  Rhine  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died 
of  his  injuries  shortly  afterwards. 

Drusiis.  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Tiljerius  by  his  first  wife 
Vipsania.  In  A.D.  14  he  was  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the 
Pannonian  l^ons  (Ch.  24 — 30).  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
consul  (Ch.  14.  55).  He  received  the  trihuHu-ia  pote^tas  in  B.C.  22, 
and,  now  that  Glennanicus  was  dead,  everything  pointed  to  him  as 
the  successor  of  Tiberius.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  he  was  poisonal 
by  his  wife,  Livia,  at  the  instigation  of  Seianus.  His  temper  was 
reputed  to  Ije  cruel,  and  this  rendered  him  less  popular  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been.  He  appears  to  have  haid  some  aptitude 
for  speaking. 

E. 

Egnatius,  aedile  in  B.C.  20,  and  praetor  in  the  following  year, 
joined  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Augustus  through  disappointment  at 
failing  to  obtain  the  consulship.  He  was  put  to  death  in  prison, 
B.C.  18. 

Ennius,  M'. — v.l.  Mennias. — a  praefect  of  the  camp  amongst  the 
Chauci,  A.D.  14  (Ch.  38). 


Falanias,  a  Roman  knight,  accused  of  admitting  a  mime,  Cassius, 
to  the  worship  of  Augustus,  and  of  selling  the  Emperor's  statue  along 
with  his  gardens  (Ch.  73).  Tiberius  declined  to  recognise  this  as 
majeitas,  and  securetl  his  acquittal  (Ch.  73). 

Florentia,  a  flourishing  municipium  of  X.  Etraria,  situated.on  the 
Amns  (Ch.  79). 

Friaii,  a  German  tribe  which  inhabited  the  flat  coast  country 
(modern  Friesland,  Gronin/joi)  between  the  Amisia  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  They  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  until  oppres- 
sion caused  them  to  revolt  in  a.d.  28.  In  the  fifth  century  they 
joined  the  Saxones  and  Angli  in  invading  Britain. 

G. 

6allia,  was  divided  by  Augustus  into  four  provinces — Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  Gallia  Aquitanica,  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  Gallia  Belgica, 
Soon  afterwards  the  portion  of  Belgica  which  adjoined  the  Rhine 
was  subdivided  into  two  new  provinces,  called  from  their  German 
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inhabitants  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior.  All  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  Narbonensis  (the  old  Provincia),  were  imperial  provinces 
governed  by  the  legati  of  the  Emperor. 

Gallus,  L.  Asinins,  the  son  of  Asinius  Pollio,  won  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  writer.  He  incurred  the  hatred  of  Tiberius  by  marrying 
his  divorced  wife,  Vipsania.  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  8,  and  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  senate  (see  Ch.  8,  12,  76,  77).  He  was  one  of 
the  three  men  spoken  of  by  Augustus  as  possible  candidates  for  the 
office  of  princeps  :  the  Emperor's  opinion  was  that  he  was  avidus  ct 
minor  (Cb.  13).  In  A.D.  30  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  senate 
at  the  instigation  of  Tiberius,  and  after  three  years'  imprisonment 
died  of  starvation. 

Germania,  included  the  country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  The  more  important  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  Book  I.  are,  in  order  from  north  to  south,  the  Chauci, 
Fi-isii,  Marsi,  Bructeri,  Usipetes,  Cherusci,  and  Chatti,  These  all 
inhabited  the  district  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Albis.  The  Cherusci, 
under  the  leadership  of  Arminius,  exercised  a  sort  of  headship  over 
the  others,  and  took  the  chief  part  in  overthrowing  Varus  and  in 
offering  resistance  to  Germanicus.  The  name  Germaniae  (Superior 
and  Inferior)  was  given  to  two  provinces  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  were  detached  from  Belgica.  They  were  defended  by 
eight  legions,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus.  The  chief  town 
of  the  upper  province  was  Mogontiacum  (Maintz),  of  the  lower  Ara 
Ubiorum,  afterwards  Colonia  Agrippina  {Cologne). 

Germanicus,  son  of  the  elder  Drusus  and  Antonia,  was  born  B.C.  15. 
He  was  adopted  by  Tiberius  during  the  life  of  Augustus,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Pannonians  (A.D.  7-10)  and  the 
Germans  (A.D.  11,  12).  He  was  in  command  of  the  Rhine  frontier 
when  Augustus  died.  The  mutinous  soldiers  offered  to  make  him 
Emperor  in  place  of  Tiberius,  but  he  refused ;  and  when  the  rebellion 
was  quelled,  led  them  against  the  Marsi  (A.D.  14),  and  in  the  subse- 
quent year  made  his  way  to  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  where  he 
buried  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  legions.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
Rhine  he  was  attacked  by  Arminius  and  Inguioraerus,  and  beat  off 
the  foe  with  difficulty.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  a  third  time  in  A.D.  16, 
and  inflicted  further  defeats  on  Arminius.  He  was  then  recalled  to 
Rome,  where  he  celebrated  a  triumph.  Subsequently  he  set  out  for 
the  East  to  take  the  supreme  command  there.  He  died  in  A.D.  19, 
poisoned,  as  the  people  believed,  by  his  "enemy  Piso,  and  not  without 
the  knowledge  of  Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  popularity  with  the  legionaries 
and  people  alike. 

Gracchns,  Sempronius,  banished  to  Cercina  .for  an  intrigue  with 
Julia,  whom  he  incited  to  write  letters  of  complaint  to  Augustus  about 
her  husband  Tiberius.  He  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  14  (( ^h.  53).  He 
was  a  man  of  some  literary  ability  (soller.s  tngenio  et  prate  facundns), 
and  is  perhaps  the  tragic  writer  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Ovid, 
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H. 

Haterios,  Q.,  a  senator  and  rhetorician  of  the  reigns  of  Aogustos 
and  Tiberius.  On  one  occasion  he  oflEended  Tiberius,  but  escaped  bj 
invoking  the  assistance  of  Livia  (Ch.  13). 

Hirtios,  A.,  a  warm  personal  frieml  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  legate 
he  was  in  (Jaul,  and  who  nominated  him  as  one  of  the  consuls  for 
B.C.  43.  He  entered  on  office  in  that  year,  but  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Senate,  and  with  his  colleague  Pansa  marched  gainst  Antonius, 
who  was  blockading  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  After  the  death  of  his 
colleague  he  gained  a  victory,  but  fell  mortally  wounded,  as  rumour 
asserted,  at  the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers  and  by  the  treachery  of 
Octavius  (Ch.  10). 

Hispo,  is  mentioned  in  Ch.  74  as  the  prototype  of  the  class  of 
dilutores. 

I, 

niyricnm,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  the  coastline  of  the  Hadriatic 
between  Istria  and  Macedonia,  but  it  is  used  to  include  Noricum  and 
Pannonia  in  addition. 

Inguiomems,  uncle  of  Arminins,  whose  advice  to  attack  the  camp 
of  Germanicus  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Cheruscans.  He  left  the  field 
badly  wounded  (Ch.  68). 

Interamnates,  the  people  of  Interamna,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Nar,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  birthplace  of  Tacitus  (Ch.  79). 

Inlia,  the  profligate  daughter  of  Augustus,  married  thrice — (1)  her 
cousin  Marcellus  ;  (2)  M.  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  a  considerable 
family  :  (3)  Tiberius,  whom  her  ODntemptuous  treatment  and  un- 
regulated life  sent  into  retirement  at  Rhodes  B.C.  6.  lu  B.C.  2  the 
knowledge  of  her  conduct  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  who 
banished  her  to  Pandateria.  Thence  she  was  removed  to  Rh^um. 
Tiberius,  on  ascending  the  throne,  allowed  her  scarcely  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  she  died  soon  after.     See  Genealogical  Table,  Introd.  §  6. 

lulus,  Antonius,  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  honoured  by 
Augustus  with  otfice  and  alliance  with  the  imperial  family.  An 
intrigue  with  Julia  brought  about  his  ruin,  and  he  committed  suicide 
(Ch.  10). 


LentuluB,  Cnaeos,  surnamed  Gaetulicus  from  his  victories  over  the 
Gaetuli.  an  African  tribe.  He  was  sent  to  assist  Drusus  in  que.Uing 
the  insurrection  in  Pannonia,  but  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers,  and 
narrowly  escaped  death  (Ch.  27). 

Lepidos,  H.  Aemilius,  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  (B.C.  49),  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Italy  when  his  leader  was 
absent  in  Spain.     In  B.C.  44  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus,  and 
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in  the  same  year  entered  upon  the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
At  first  neutral,  he  joined  Antonius  after  the  defeat  of  Mutina.  Then 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
assisted  in  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate  (B.C.  43).  He  remained 
to  take  charge  of  Italy  in  B.C.  42,  and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
received  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  Koman  world.  He  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  Sicily  (B.C.  36),  and  thenceforth  lived  at  Circeii 
under  surveillance.     He  died  B.C.  12. 

Lepidus,  M'.  Aemilius,  consul  in  A.D.  II,  said  by  Augustus  to  be 
capable  of  empire,  but  not  desiring  it  (Ch.  13).  He  obtained  the 
government  of  Asia  in  A.D.  21.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Lepidus,  M.  Aemilius,  who  was  consul  in  A.D.  6,  and  a  favourite 
servant  of  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

Livia  Drasilla,  was  the  wife  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  when  Augustus 
procured  her  divorce  and  married  her,  B.C.  38.  She  had  borne  one 
son,  the  future  Emperor  Tiberius,  to  her  firet  husband,  and  three 
months  after  her  second  marriage  became  mother  of  the  elder  Drusus. 
Notwithstanding  the  rumours  which  were  directed  against  her,  ac- 
cusing her  of  hastening  the  death  of  the  young  princes  Gaius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  and  even  of  poisoning  Augustus,  she  appears  to  have 
filled  a  difiicult  position  with  tact  and  ability.  On  the  accession  of 
Tiberius,  for  whose  interests  she  had  shown  incessant  care,  she 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  government,  but  was  speedily  checked 
by  the  Emperor,  who  even  vetoed  the  honours  decreed  by  an 
obsequious  senate  (Ch.  4).  When  she  died  in  A.D.  29,  Tiberius 
neglected  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  conse- 
cration. 

Lollins,  when  governor  of  Gaul  in  B.C.  16,  was  defeated  by  some 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  captured  the  eagle 
of  a  legion.  He  accompanied  L.  Caesar  to  the  East  in  B.C.  2,  but 
feeling  himself  disliked  by  the  prince,  poisoned  himself.  , 

Lacilius,  a  centurion,  better  known  as  Cedo  Alteram,  Ch.  23. 

Lapia  {Lijjpe),  a  small  German  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis,  and  after  a  course  due  west  falls  into  the  Rhine. 


M. 

Macedonia,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  B.C.  146.  It 
extended  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Hadriatic,  and  was  bounded  to  the 
N.  by  lUyricum  and  Moesia,  to  the  S.  by  Achaia.  Its  chief  cities 
were  Thessalonica,  Dyrrhacium,  and  Philippi.  Under  the  Augustan 
o-egime  it  was  assigned  to  the  senate,  but  early  in  Tiberius'  reign 
transferred  at  the  request  of  the  provincials  to  the  Emperor  (Ch.  76). 

Macer,  Pompeius,  Ch.  72. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  the  great  minister  of  Augustus,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Etruscan  family,  though  holding  only  the  equestrian 
rank  in  the  Roman  state.  After  B.C.  40  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
public  affairs ;  he  conducted  numerous  negotiations  with  Antonius, 
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and  directed  the*  government  of  Italy  when  Augustus  was  absent 
at  Actium.  About  B.c.  20  differences  arose  between  him  and  the 
Emperor,  and  he  retired  into  private  life,  dying  in  B.C.  8.  He  was 
famous  for  his  patronage  of  literary  men,  and  wrote  a  little  himself. 

Marcellus,  M.,  nephew  and  (after  B.C.  2.5)  adopted  son  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  and  destined  him  to 
be  his  successor.  He  died  in  B.C.  23,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  people.  This  Veiigil  has  commemo- 
rated in  a  well-known  passage  (^Aeii,,  VI.,  861 — 886). 

Marcellus,  Granias,  Ch.  74. 

Harcia,  Ch.  5. 

Marius,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  of  obscure  family,  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia  (B.C.  134).  He  gained 
his  first  ofl5ce — that  of  tribune — in  B.C.  119.  Others  foUowed,  though 
slowly,  and  in  B.C.  109  he  went  to  Africa  as  legate  of  Aletellns  in 
the  Jugurthine  War.  Consul  two  years  later,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  command,  and  brought  the  conflict  to  a  close  in  B.C.  106 
by  the  capture  of  the  Numidian  monarch.  The  formidable  attack 
of  the  northern  tribes  caused  Marius  to  be  recognized  as  the  one 
man  capable  of  saving  Rome,  and  he  was  elected  to  five  successive 
consulships  between  B.C.  104  and  B.C.  100.  He  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  victories  of  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Vercellae.  In 
his  sixth  consulship  (b.c.  100)  he  sided  with  Satuminus  and  the 
extreme  party.  As  a  consequence  he  lost  most  of  his  influence.  He 
did  little  until  B.C.  88,  when  his  desire  to  command  in  the  first 
Mithridatic  war  brought  him  into  collision  with  Sulla.  He  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  Italy,  but  returned  in  B.C.  87,  and  was  made 
consul  for  the  seventh  time.  He  had  only  just  entered  on  office 
when  he  died,  B.C.  86. 

Karsi,  a  German  tribe,  who  from  Ch.  51  appear  to  have  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Lnpia  and  the  Rura  in  a.d.  15.  Afterwards 
they  were  driven  further  into  the  interior. 

Mattiiun  (perhaps  Madeii),  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti  (Ch.  56), 
situated  on  or  near  the  Adrana. 

Maximus,  Fabius,  is  said  to  have  attended  Augustus  on  his  secret 
visit  to  Agrippa  Postumus.  He  related  the  occurrence  to  his  wife 
Marcia,  whence  the  thing  became  known,  and  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards (Ch.  5). 

Kessala,  Valerius,  son  of  the  celebrated  Messala  Corvinus,  was 
consul  in  B.C.  3.  Like  his  father  he  patronised  literature,  and  among 
his  friends  were  Ovid  and  Tibidlus.     His  name  occurs  in  Ch.  8. 

Moesia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Thracia,  Macedonia,  and 
lUyricum,  coincided  in  extent  with  the  modern  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
It  was  subdued  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  constituted  an 
imperial  province  by  Tiberius,  who  appointed  Poppaeus  Sabinus  its 
governor  (Ch.  80).     It  was  garrisoned  by  two  l^ions. 
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N. 


Nar  {Nera),  a  river  of  central  Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and, 
flowing  S.W.  as  the  boundary  between  the  Sabini  and  Umbria,  falls 
into  the  Tiber. 

Naaportus  {Oher-Layhach  in  Carniola),  an  important  commercial 
town  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Savus  in  S.  Pannonia. 

Nola  {Xola),  an  ancient  Campanian  city,  twenty  miles  S.E.  of 
Capua.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  showed  conspicuous  fidelity  to 
Eome.  Augustus  died  there,  in  the  same  house  and  room  in  which 
his  father  Ojtavius  expired  (Ch.  9). 

Norbanus,  C.  Flaccus,  consul  in  a.d.  15  (Ch.  55). 

O. 

Octavius,  C,  the  father  of  Augustus,  administered  Macedonia  with 
integrity  in  B.C.  60,  and  died  at  Nola  soon  after  his  return  to  Italy. 


Falatinm,  the  residence  of  Tiberhis,  so  called  from  its  position  on 
the  Mons  Palatinus  (Ch.  13). 

Fandateria  ( Yendvtene),  an  islet  off  the  Campanian  coast,  and  for 
five  years  the  scene  of  the  banishment  of  Julia,  Augustus'  daughter 
(Ch.  5.3). 

Fannonia,  an  important  frontier  province,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Norioum  and  Illyricum. 
It  thus  included  the  westeru  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
Pannonians  were  subdued  in  B.C.  35,  but  in  A.D.  7  broke  out  into  a 
determined  revolt,  which  was  only  repressed  by  Tiberius  after  tl^ree 
arduous  campaigns  (A.D.  7 — 10).  On  account  of  its  important 
strategic  position  Pannonia  was  placed  among  the  imperial  provinces 
of  the  first  class,  and  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  troops.  Of 
these  there  were  in  A.D.  14  three  legions,  whose  mutiny  is  described 
in  Ch.  16 — 30  ;  they  were  afterwards  increased  to  seven. 

Fansa,  C.  Vibius,  tribune  in  B.C.  51,  supported  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  ma<ie  by  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  B.C. 
46.  Like  his  friend  Hirtius,  with  whom  he  was  created  consul,  he 
sided  with  the  senate  against  Antonius  in  B.C.  43.  He  fell  in  the 
first  battle  before  Mutina.  Idle  talk  attributed  his  death  to  poison 
poured  into  his  wounds  at  the  command  of  Octavius  (Ch.  10). 

Fedius,  Q.,  Ch.  10. 

Fercennius,  first  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  theatrical  claqu^urg, 
afterwards  a  common  soldier  in  Pannonia,  and  foremost  in  causing 
the  mutiny.  He  was  put  to  death  when  the  tumult  was  over 
(Ch.  16,  29). 

Fiso,  Cn.,  consul  in  A.D.  7,  is  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  senate  (Ch.  74).     For  the  opinion  which,  according 
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to  one  story,  Angnstus  had  of  him,  see  Ch,  13.  In  a.d.  18,  when 
Germanicus  was  despatched  to  the  East  with  the  tnaiiig  imperinm, 
Piso  was  made  governor  of  Syria,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
Plancina,  did  his  utmost  to  thwart  his  plans.  The  death  of  Germanicus 
in  A.D.  19  was  consequently  laid  at  their  door — probably  unjustly — 
and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  senate.  But  before  the  inquiry 
could  be  completed,  Piso  was  found  dead  by  his  own  hand.  Plancina 
escaped  through  the  influence  of  Liria.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his 
case  Tacitus  mentions  all  three  methods  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  He 
was  threatened  with  trial  before  the  praetor  (^de  reneficii»,  IL,  79). 
He  yras  brought  before  the  consuls,  petitioned  vt  citgnitionem  apiid 
prineipem  exeijteret,  who,  however,  integravi  canmm  ad  senatnvi 
remittit  (III.,  10). 

Planasia  {Pianofd),  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  between 
Corsica  and  Etruria,  whither  Agrippa  Postumus  was  banished  (Ch.  3). 

PlancQS,  Munatios,  head  of  the  mission  to  the  German  armies, 
A,D.  14  (Ch.  39). 

Flinius,  C,  the  Elder,  was  a  voluminous  writer,  the  greatest  of 
whose  works  was  the  Historia  Natural^.  He  also  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Germanic  wars  in  twenty  books  (Ch.  fi9),  which  he  was  the 
more  competent  to  describe  owing  to  military  service  and  travels  in 
that  country.    He  perished  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D.  79. 

Follio,  C.  Asinius,  father  of  Gallus  PoUio  (jq.T.\  was  bom  B.C.  76. 
He  soon  gained  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  civil  wars  he  was  a 
consistent  supporter  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and  Munda.  He  pursued  the  same  policy  on  the 
second  triumvirate  being  formed  in  B.c.  43,  and  joined  the  army 
chiefs  against  the  senate.  He  helped  to  reconcile  Octavius  and 
Antonins  at  Brundisium,  B.c.  40,  and  was  employed  in  various  wars 
until  B.C.  39,  when  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He  won  reputation 
as  a  historian  and  poet,  and  vied  with  Maecenas  in  his  generous 
treatment  of  literature. 

Pompeins,  Cn.,  Magnus,  bom  in  B.C.  lOG,  served  when  a  mere 
youth  in  the  Social  war,  and  in  B.C.  83  was  hailed  by  Sulla  as 
imperator.  In  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Marians,  succeeding  in  crushing  the  most  formidable,  Sertorius, 
in  Spain,  B.C.  71.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  quarrelled  with  the 
senate,  and  mutilated  the  Sidlan  constitution.  By  this  time  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people,  the  Gabiniav  law  of  B.C.  67  gave  him 
enormous  powers  against  the  pirates,  while  the  Manilian  law  of  the 
ensuing  year  invested  him  with  the  supreme  command  against 
Mithridates.  His  Asiatic  campaigns  were  a  series  of  triumphs,  but 
after  his  re-entry  in  home  politics  (b.c.  61)  a  number  of  mistakes 
rendered  him  equally  unpopular  with  senate  and  people.  At  first  a 
partner  of  Caesar  in  the  First  Triumvirate  (B.C.  60),  he  broke  with 
his  ally  about  B.C.  51,  and  was  accepted  by  the  senate  as  their 
champion.  In  the  civil  war  he  showed  strange  irresolution  in 
quitting  Italy.  In  B.C.  48  he  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  and  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered. 
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Pompeius,  Sextus,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir,  escaped  almost 
alone  from  the  field  of  Munda  (B.C.  45).  The  general  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar  enabled  him  to  collect  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  established  himself  in  Sicily.  His  naval  forces  allowed 
him  to  cut  off  the  corn  supplies  from  Eome,  and  the  scarcity  caused 
such  disturbance  in  the  capital  that  the  triumvirs  were  compelled 
to  admit  Sextus  into  partnership  at  the  treaty  of  Misenum  (B.C.  39). 
War,  however,  broke  out  in  the  following  year.  It  terminated  in  the 
annihilation  of  Sextus'  power  by  Agrippa  at  Naulochus,  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Mylae,  B.C.  36.  Sextus  fled  to  Lesbos, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  some  of  Antonius'  officers  in  Asia,  B.C.  35. 

Fompeias,  Sextus,  Ch.  7. 

R. 

Baetia,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  corresponded  to  the  Grisons  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  but  it  often  included  in  addition  the  more 
northernly  province  of  Vindelicia  (cf.  Illyricum  for  a  similar  extension 
of  meaning).  The  Raeti  were  subdued  in  B.C.  15  by  Drusus  and 
Tiberius.  The  province  was  of  course  imperial.  It  was  of  the  third 
class,  governed  by  a  procvrator  impei'atoris. 

Bavenna,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  situated  amid  marshes  one  mile  from 
the  Hadriatic.  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  great  naval  stations. 
Here  the  captive  son  of  Arminius  was  brought  up  (Ch.  58). 

Beatini,  the  people  of  Reate  (Rieti^,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the 
river  Nar,  just  above  the  Lacus  Velinus. 

Beginoram,  the  people  of  Rhegium  {Refigio),  a  town  on  the  Siculum 
Fretum,  opposite  to  Messana.  Here  Julia  lived  in  exile  from  A.D.  7 
until  her  death  (Ch.  53). 

Bhenas  (^Rhine),  the  frontier  river  between  Gallia  and  non- Roman 
Germania.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  defended  by  eight 
legions. 

Bhodes,  the  easternmost  island  of  the  Aegean,  off  the  coast  of 
Caria.  Thither  Tiberius  retired  in  B.C.  6.  He  did  not  return  to  Rome 
until  A.D.  2.  The  city,  also  named  Rhodes,  was  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  the 
East,  besides  being  a  great  commercial  centre. 

Babrins,  C,  accused  of  swearing  falsely  by  the  name  of  the  deified 
Augustus,  Ch.  73. 

Bufus,  AafldienuB,  praefect  of  the  camp  at  Nauportus,  Ch.  20. 

S. 

Sabinus,  Foppaens,  appointed  governor  of  Moesia  in  A.d.  9,  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  province,  with  the  addition  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  (Ch.  80),  until  his  death  in  A.D.  35.  He  was  grandfather 
of  Popi)aea,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

Sallastius,  C,  Crispns,  grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  and 
adopted  by  the  latter,  became  the  principal  advisor  of  Augustus  after 
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the  retirement  of  Maecenas.  He  continued  in  favour  under  Ti- 
berius (he  is  called  particeps  «ecretorum,  Ch.  6)  until  his  death 
in  A.D.  20. 

ScauruB,  Mamercus,  an  orator  and  poet,  ofiPended  Tiberius  by  a 
speech  in  the  senate  (Ch.  13).  The  Emperor  concealed  his  resent- 
ment at  the  time.  In  A.D.  34  Scaurus  was  accused  of  majestai,  and 
killed  himself. 

Segestes,  a  Cheruscan  chieftain,  who  favoured  the  Romans  in 
opposition  to  Arminius.  He  warned  Varus  of  his  danger  (Ch,  55). 
In  A.D.  14  he  went  over  to  Germanicus,  who  received  him  graciously, 
and  assigned  him  a  settlement  in  the  Roman  province  (Ch.  58). 

Seg^erus,  brother  of  the  above  (Ch.  71). 

Segimundus,  son  of  Segestes  (Ch.  57). 

Severus.  Cassius,  Ch.  72. 

Seiauus,  Aelius,  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  commander  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  was  appjinted  his  father's  colleague  in  A.D.  14  (Ch.  24). 
He  accompanied  Drnsus  to  Pannonia  in  the  same  year.  His  influence 
over  Tiberius  was  very  great  as  early  as  A.D.  15  (Ch.  69),  and  con- 
stantly increased.  He  brought  about  the  murder  of  Drusus,  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  a.d.  23.  The  death  of  Livia  (A.D.  29)  rendered 
Tiberius  still  more  pliant  in  his  minister's  hands.  Recognizing  at 
last  that  his  throne  was  in  danger,  he  sent  Macro  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  praetorians.  When  this  was  done  the  verboga  et 
grandi»  episUda  reached  the  senate  from  Capreae,  and  Seianus  was 
put  to  death,  a.d.  31. 

Silius,  C,  legate  of  the  l^ons  in  Upper  Germany,  was  decreed 
triumphal  honours  in  a.d.  15  (Ch.  72).  He  was  put  to  death  in  A.D. 
24.    His  son  of  the  same  name  was  the  lover  of  MessaUna. 

Sirpicas,  a  centurion  threatened  in  the  Pannonian  mutiny  (note, 
Ch.  24). 

Stertinius,  Ch.  71. 

Strabo,  Seius,  father  of  Seianus,  was  prefect  of  the  praetorians, 
and  later  governor  of  Egypt  (Ch.  7). 

Suebi,  a  generic  name  for  the  German  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Danube,  who  had  entered  into  a  loose  confederation. 
The  name  survives  in  Sicabia  (the  modem  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg, 
and  Baden). 

Sulla,  L.  Cornelias,  served  under  Marios  in  the  Jugurthine  War, 
and  effected  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  B.C.  106.  Elected  consul  in 
B.C.  88,  he  received,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Marius,  the  command 
in  the  first  Mithridatic  war.  After  driving  his  rival  from  Italy,  he 
set  out  for  the  East  (B.C.  87),  and  expelled  the  forces  of  Mithridates 
from  Greece  by  the  victories  of  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronea.  He 
was  equally  successful  in  Asia,  and  imposed  his  own  conditions  of 
peace  on  the  Pontic  king  in  B.C.  84.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Marians,  and  step  by  step  fought  his  way  to  the 
capital.  He  gained  jwssession  of  Rome  in  B.C.  82,  secured  the  city  by 
the  battle  at  the  Colline  Gate,  and  inaugurated  his  rule  by  a  whole- 
sale proscription  of  the  opposite  party.    He  then  passed  the  Zeges 
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Corneliac,  which  aimed  at   placing  the   supreme   power  with   the 
senate.     He  died  B.C.  78. 


T. 

Tamfana,  a  German  deity  (Ch.  51). 

Tarraconensis  Colonia  (Tarragond),  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  the 
capital  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  A  temple  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  to  Augustus  in  A.D.  15  (Ch.  78). 

Taunus  Mons,  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  in  a  northerly  direction 
through  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  and  not  far  from  the  Rhine. 

Teutoburgiensis  Saltus  {Tcutohurger  Wald),  a  forest-clad  range  of 
hills,  lying  between  the  Amisia  and  the  Visurgis,  and  the  scene  of 
the  Varian  disaster,  A.D.  9. 

Tiberis  (Teverc'),  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Tifernum,  then  flows 
south,  forming  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Clanis,  on 
the  left  the  Nar  and  Anio  and  AUia.  Its  overflowings  frequently 
did  great  damage  to  Rome  (Ch.  79). 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  I'Tl.  Caesar  AngiiMtm),  born  B.C.  42,  was 
the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia.  He  was  early  employed 
in  important  negotiations  and  wars.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  sent  to  make  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  that  distracted  country.  In  B.C.  15  he,  together  with  his  younger 
brother  Drusus,  was  engaged  in  subduing  Rhaetia.  Two  years  later 
he  obtained  the  highest  office  in  the  state — the  consulship.  But  his 
honours  were  dearly  bought  by  the  forced  abandonment  of  his  wife 
Vipsania  {q.v.)  in  B.C.  11.  The  new  wife  whom  he  took  in  her  place 
— the  Emperor's  daughter  Julia  —treated  him  with  unconcealed  con- 
tempt, and  committed  acts  of  shameless  excess.  Another  misfort,une 
which  befel  him  about  this  time  was  the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus 
while  campaigning  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  subjection  of  the  Delmatians  and  Pannonians,  hurried 
to  Germany,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  close  his  brother's  eyes 
(B.C.  9).  He  then  took  the  place  of  Drusus  in  the  North,  and  cam- 
paigned against  the  German  tribes  in  B.C.  8  and  the  following  year. 
Meanwhile  the  profligacy  of  Julia  was  becoming  more  notorious 
every  day  ;  the  youthful  princes,  Gains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  seemed 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  so  Tiberius,  feeling  his  present 
mode  of  life  unendurable,  took  the  resolution  of  retiring  to  Rhodes, 
and  leaving  the  turmoil  of  public  life  to  others.  He  lived  there 
qtiictly  until  A.D.  2,  when  the  death  of  Lucius  Caesar  enabled  him 
to  return  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  been  banished  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  2,  and  in  A.D.  -1  the  death  of  Gains  Caesar  left  a  gap  in  the 
imperial  family  which  could  only  be  filled  by  his  adoption.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  recognized  as  the  Emperor's  heir  by  being 
invested  with  the  trtbunicm  potestas.  In  A.D.  13  he  became  the  col- 
league of  Augustus  in  the  i7nj)eHum  (i.e,  the  pi'oconsulare  Inqienum), 
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and  his  virtual  partner  in  the  government.  Immediately  after  his 
adoption  by  the  Emperor,  he  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of 
the  legions  on  the  German  frontier.  After  gaining  some  successes 
beyond  the  Rhine  he  was  transferred  to  Illyricum  (A.D.  6),  where 
he  remained  until  the  Varian  disaster  (A.D.  9)  recalled  him  for 
operations  against  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  triumph  at 
Rome  (A.D.  12),  and  was  preparing  to  resume  command  of  the  army 
in  Illyricum  when  the  death  of  Augustus  occurred.  He  peacefully 
succeeded  to  the  principate,  though  mutinies  broke  out  in  Pannonia 
and  Germania,  which  were  with  difficulty  suppressed  by  Drusus  and 
Germanicus.  About  A.D.  21  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Seianus, 
the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  induced  him  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Capreae  in  a.d.  27.  He  was  never  seen  again  in 
Rome.  The  death  of  his  mother,  Li  via,  which  occurred  in  A.D.  29, 
seems  to  have  removed  a  wholesome  restraint,  and  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  are  marked  by  confiscation  and  bloodshed.  He  freed  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  Seianus  in  A.D.  31.  He  died  A.D.  37  at 
Misenum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus. 
For  some  account  of  his  character,  which  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  see  Hist.  Aug.  and  Tib.,  Ch.  X. 

Titas  Tstius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  and  joint  roler  with  Bomulos  of 
the  amalgamated  Sabines  and  Romans  (Ch.  54). 

Treveri,  a  tribe  of  GaUia  Belgica,  on  the  left  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
noted  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Romans.  The  chief  town  in  their 
country  was  Augusta  Treverorum  {Tretes). 

Tubantes,  a  German  tribe,  who  varied  their  position  considerably 
from  time  to  time.  Germanicus  found  them  inhabiting  the  country 
to  the  immediate  south  of  the  Lupia  (i?.  Lippe). 

Turranius,  C,  chief  com  commissioner  (Ch.  7). 

U. 

XTbii,  a  German  tribe  originally  dweHLng  east  of  the  Rhine,  were 
transported  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  Agrippa,  in  order  to 
escape  the  hostilities  of  the  Suebi.  Their  chief  town  was  round 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  and  was  afterwards  named  Colonia  Agrippinensis 
(^Cologne). 

Usipetes,  a  German  tribe,  who  crossed  the  Rhine  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Suebi,  but  were  driven  back  by  Caesar,  and  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lupia  {West- 
phtdia). 


Valerius  Comu,  one  of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  the  old  republic, 
is  said  to  have  gained  his  surname  through  a  raven  assisting  him  in 
a  combat  with  a  gigantic  Gaul,  B.C.  349.  He  was  six  times  consul 
between  RC.  348  and  B.C.  299,  and  twice  dictator.  His  most  famous 
exploits  were  in  the  first  Samnite  war. 
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Varro,  the  name  by  adoption  of  L.  Licinius  Maraena,  who  plotted 
the  murder  of  Augustus  in  conjunction  with  Fannius  Caepio,  B.c.  23. 

Varus,  Q.,  see  on  Ch.  3. 

Vedius  Pollio,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank  and  enormous  wealth, 
who  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  by  throwing  his  slaves  when 
aUve  to  feed  his  fish  ;  this,  too,  when  Augustus  was  present. 

Velinus  Lacus,  near  Reate,  fonned  by  the  overflow  of  the  river 
Velinus. 

Vetera,  otherwise  Castra  Vetera  (^Xanten),  on  the  Gallic  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  sixty  Roman  miles  from  the  oppidnm  Ubiorum  (Ch.  45). 

Vibalenus,  a  leader  in  the  Pannonian  mutiny,  who  raised  a  tumult 
against  Blaesus  by  accusing  him  of  putting  his  brother  to  death 
(Ch.  22).    He  was  put  to  death  when  the  revolt  was  quelled  (Ch.  29). 

Vipsania,  daughter  of  the  great  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  compelled  by  Augustus,  for  reasons  of  succession,  to  divorce  her 
and  marry  Julia  (b.c.  11).  She  had  already  borne  a  son — the  younger 
Drusus.  She  afterwards  married  Asinius  Gallic  (^'.t".),  and  died  in 
A.D.  20. 

Vitellius,  P.,  uncle  of  the  future  Emperor  of  that  name,  served 
under  Germanicus  (Ch.  70).     He  afterwards  impeached  Cn.  Piso. 


TEST  PAPERS  ON 

TACITUS,     ANNALS     I. 


FIRST    SERIES. 

XoTE,— 5««<fcji<»  to  rhom  the  language  of  Taeittu  pretenU  OHg  considerabU  diffleuUy 
are  aclrued  on  Jirft  reading  ike  hook  to  attend  only  to  Quettion*  1  attd  2  in  eaek 
Test  Paper  in  the  Firtt  Seriet.  The  points  raited  i»  the  remaining  quettion* 
rkould,  hotcerer,  he  looted  vp  at  tome  time  before  the  Examination. 


TEST   PAPER   9.    (Ch.  1-9.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  7,  Nam  Tiberius  ...  exspectare  mallet. 

(A)  Ch.  8,  Remisit  Caesar  ...  qnieta  foret. 
(f)  Ch.  9,  Hi  pietate  ...  quies  esset. 
Write  a  few  short  historical  notes  in  explanarion  of  (c). 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  admodum.  quotiig  quisque,  in  cassum,  rerum 
patiri,  quandoque,  excuhiae,  gloria.  What  is  there  peculiar  in 
Tacitus'  use  of  gnarus  and  adejftm  ? 

3.  Explain  the  words  and  phrases,  lulianae  partes,  pontificatus, 
geminati  consulatus,  ivij)erat&riis  nominibu»  aurit.  puerilis  prae- 
texta,  jrrinceps  iuve/itutis,  in  verba  Caesaris  iurare,  edictum  tri- 
bvniciae  poteHatis  prae^scriptione  posvit. 

4.  Annotate  : — 

{a)  Libertatem  et  consulatum  L.  Brutus  instituit. 

(b)  Neque  decemviralis  potestas  ultra  biennium  neque  tri- 

bunonam  militum  consulare  ius  diu  valuit. 

(c)  Vetere  atque  insita  Claudiae  familiae  superbia, 

{d)  Numerus  consulatuum  celebrabatur,  quo  Valeriom  Corrum 
et  C.  Marium  simul  aequaverat. 

TEST  PAPER  10.    (Ch.  10-19.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  10,  Dicebatur  contra  ...  laudatas. 

(b)  Ch.  11,  Plus  in  oratione  ...  per  in\idiam. 

(c)  Ch.  13,  Post  quae  L.  Arruntius  ...  ausurom. 
E.xplain  the  historical  allusions  in  (a). 

Tae.  A.  I.  9 
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2.  What  is  the  meaning  oi2)roi)ule,  libellum,  vt  ...  ita  ...,  nequa- 
quavi,  civilis,  rcjfulm,  ambitus,  cagtra  aestiva,  iustitium,  gj-egarius 
mileft,  Htipcndmm,  orator,  modestia  ? 

3.  Write  short  accounts  of  the  following  persons  : — Asinlus  Pollio, 
Asinius  Gallus,  Cn,  Piso,  Junius  Blaesus. 

4.  Write  a  short  life  of  Augustus. 


TEST  PAPER  11.    (Ch.  20-31.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  21,  Horum  adventu  ...  sibi  iam  miscent. 

(1))  Ch.  23,  Incendebat  haec  ...  aliam  poscebat. 
(c)  Ch.  31,  Igitur  audito  fine  ...  imperatores. 

2.  AV'rite  short  notes  in  explanation  of  the  following  terms  : 
maniindns,  vexiUxim.  munioipium,  praefeetns  castrorum,  sarcina, 
trihnnal,  vallum,  aptid  patres  agere,  inissio,  vigiliae,  stationes, 
evstodiae  portarum,  emeritus,  tiro,  pnmi  ordinis  oenturio. 

3.  Give  some  description  of  the  different  classes  of  troops  which 
mad»  up  the  military  forces  of  the  empire.  What  was  the  strength 
and  number  of  the  legions  at  the  death  of  Augustus  ?  How  many  of 
these  were  stationed  in  Pannonia  and  the  Germanics  ? 

4.  Write  brief  accounts  of  Vibulenus,  Aelius  Sejanus,  and  the 
younger  Drusus. 


TEST   PAPER   12.    (Ch.  32-43.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  34,  Et  quidam  ...  audita  sunt. 

(i)  Ch.  39,  Utque  mos  vulgo  ...  commaculavisset. 
(r)  Ch.  43,  Cur  enim  primo  ...  vinculum  erit. 

2.  Give  the  meanings  of  neptis,  vacationes,  taierrnaculum,  exauc- 
torari,  viaticum,  sacramenttivi,  religio,  aquilifer,  fatalis,  vilig, 
prompos,  intemcratns,  ^^^fcariw*.  Distinguish  materia  and  lir/na, 
auxilia  and  socii,  ius  and  fas.  What  is  there  peculiar  about 
Tacitus'  employment  of  the  plural  of  epistula  and.  the  active  voice 
of  coe2)i  ? 

3.  Draw  up  a  genealogical  table  showing  the  descent  of  Caius 
Caesar  (Caligula)  from  Augustus  and  his  relationship  to  Tiberius. 

4.  Enumerate  briefly  the  various  offices  and  powers  assumed  by 
Augustus,  and  show  how  each  contributed  to  render  him  supreme  in 
the  state. 


TAcrrrs  i. — test  papers. 


TEST  PAPER  13.    (Ch.  44-66.) 

1 .  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  44,  Stabant  pro  contione  . . .  inde  ^t. 

(ft)  Ch.  47,  Inmotum  ...  provincias  fefellit. 
(c)  Ch.  51,  Pars  aqaitam  ...  in  hiljemis  locatar. 

2.  Give  the  meanings  of  suggeitus^  centurionatum  (igere^ferocia, 
caviller,  cavsor,  gignifer,  gitieerv»,  piacidum.  limes,  eoMcaedes, 
incvria,  caelum,  tumultuaritis,  muHttume»  ciarum. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  elder  Julia,  Arminia?,  S^estes,  and 
define  geographically  Pandateria,  oppidnm  Reginomm,  Cercina. 
What  were  the  sodalinni  Augu^alium  saeerdotitim  and  the  iodales 
Titii  ? 

4.  Describe  the  home  policy  of  Angostns,  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  Tiberius. 


TEST   PAPER   14.    (Ch.  57-67.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  59,  Nequeprobristemperabat...  seqnerentur. 

(6)  Ch.  64,  Barbari  perfringere  ...  pateretur. 
(<r)  Ch.  65,  Simul  haec  ...  diem  lamentabantur. 
Turn  into  oratio  recta  extract  (a)  from  iibi  tres  to  end. 

2.  Parse  aria,  ni^i,  ohlitum,  egeritur.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
comcientia,  cicitatc  donari,  yiorigjtimvs,  patibidum.  auguratug, 
feralia,  mbsidiariae  cohortes,  portug  decumaiuz.  principia. 

3.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Empire  in  A.D.  14  ?  Describe  the 
foreign  policy  of  Augustus,  and  show  how  it  was  carried  on  in  its 
main  features  by  Tiberius. 

4.  Into  what  classes  were  the  provinces  divided  during  the  early 
Empire  ?  By  what  officials  were  they  governed,  and  what  evidence 
does  Annals  I.  offer  with  regard  to  the  preference  shown  by  the 
provincials  for  the  imjierial  or  senatorial  government  ? 


TEST  PAPER  15.     (Ch.  68—81.) 

1.  Translate  : —  (a)  Ch.  68,  Igitur  orta  die  ...  adversis  incautL 

(ft)  Ch.  69,  Id  Tiberii  animum  ...  promeret. 
(<•)  Ch.  73,  Rubrio  crimini  dabatur  ...  dis  curae. 
(<f)  Ch.  74,  Nam  egens  ...  dicta  credebantur. 

2.  Parse  reducem,  aiuim.  Give  the  meanings  of  atrox,  integer, 
/anto*vs,  mancipare,  eeleber,  ineritabilis.  decieiu  tettertium,  liwar ; 
and  write  explanatory  notes  on  nomen  patrit  patriae,  in  acta  Tiberii 
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iurare,   lex   maiestatis,  j^^cuniae  repetundae,  recii)i'ratorc's,  aerarii 
praetores,  librl  SibijUini. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Tiber  and  its  tributaries.  Also  define 
geographically  Florentia,  Colonia  Tarraconensis,  Arnus,  Interamna, 
Reate,  Velinus  lacus. 

4.  Either  sketch  the  methods  of  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the 
Empire,  07-  describe  the  steps  by  which  a  man  mounted  to  the 
consulship. 

.">.  Write  a  life  of  Tacitus,  mentioning  the  works  written  by  him 
and  the  authorities  he  used. 


SECOND    SERIES. 


TEST  PAPER  24.    (Ch.  1-9.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  2,  Postquam  Brato  ...  periculosa  mallent. 

(/v)  Ch.  8,  Li  via  in  familiam  ...  viritim  dedit. 
Explain  the  historical  allusions  in  the  first  five  lines  of  extract  (a). 

2.  Comment  on  the  case-usages  in  three  of  the  following  :  (o)  gercitio 
promptior ;  (A)  subsidia  dominationi  ;  (c)  remeare  Armenia ;  (d) 
rudis  bonarum  artium  ;  (e)  Jiagitii  compertus ;  (/)  bellum  adversus 
Germanos  supererat  aholendae  magis  infamiae  ob  amissum  ,cum 
Quintilio  Varo  exercitum  quam  cupidine  proferendi  imperium  ;  (g) 
iuxta  j!>^'/'?ctt?().?^»  ficta  seu  yera  promeret  ;  (A)  ambiguus  i/H^^pra/wfi ; 
(?■)  pessum  dare. 

3.  How  does  Tacitus  depart  from  strict  sequence  of  tense  in 
dependent  clauses  .'  What  deviation  from  Ciceronian  Latin  do  you 
notice  in  Qermanicum  adsciri  2)er  adojytioncm  a  Tiberio  iiissit, 
quamqvum  esset  in  dovto  Tiheriijilius  ivvcnis? 

4.  Marcellus,  M.  Agrippa,  Drusus  the  Elder,  Gains  Caesar,  Lucius 
Caesar  : — what  were  the  relations  of  each  to  the  succession  question 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  1 


TEST  PAPER  25.    (Ch.  10-19.) 

1.  Translate  : — (a)  Ch.  17,  Ne  dimissis  quidem  ...  solveretur. 

(b)  Ch,  19,  Blaesus  ...  mandata  darent. 
Turn  (J)  into  oratio  recta  from  non  per  seditionevt  to  end. 


TACITUS   I. — ^TEST    PAPERS.  0 

2.  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics  in  three  of  the 
following  : — 

(a)  tempora  reipublicae  ohtentui  sumpta. 

(J)  divisiones  agrorum  ne  ipsh  quidem  qui  fecere  landatas. 

(<?)  addiderat    consilium    coercendi    intra    terminos  imperii, 

incertum  metu  an  per  invidiam. 
(<£)  xHi^xaes paludum,  inculta  viontiiim. 
(c)  cum  Tiberii  gemta  aflvolveretur. 
(/)  Blaesns  multa  dicendi  arte. 

3.  Write  short  notes  in  explanation  of  three  of  the  following 
expressions  :  tributum.  vectlgal,  neeetiitate*  et  largitiones,  relatio 
constdum,  tribunicia  potestas,  intercedo,  ara  adoptionis,  consul 
d^fsignatiu,  ambitus,  Augustales  ludi,  dux  theatralium  operannn. 

4.  Explain  the  historical  aUnsions  in  : — 

(a)  Pompeium    imagine    pacis,    Lepidom    specie    amicitiae 

deceptos. 
(J)  Antonium    Tarentino    Brandisioque    foedere    et  nnptiis 

sororis  illectum. 
(c)  LoUianas  Varianasque  clades. 
{d)  Interfectos  Romae  Varrones,  Egnatios,  lulos. 
{e)  Ducta  in  matrimonium  Vipsania,  M.  Agrippae  filia,  quae 

quondam  Tiberii  uxor  fuerat. 


TEST  PAPER  26.    (Ch.  20-31.) 

1.  Translate  : — («)  Ch.  25,  Postquara  vallum  ...  teireljantque. 

(a)  Ch.  28,  Noctem  minacem  ...  lamentantur. 

2.  Comment  on  the  case  usage  of  the  words  in  italics  : — 

(a)  vetus  operis  et  laboris. 
(J)  rerun)  capitalium  damnatos. 
(c)  ne  hostes  quidem  gepultura  invident. 
(rf)  perferendis  militum  mandatig  habebatnr  idoneus. 
{e)  rector  iuveni, 
(/)  rudis  dicendi. 
(^)  corpora  extra  vallum  abiecta  ogtenttii. 

3.  Give  instances  from  Book  I.  of  (a)  abstract  substantives  equi- 
valent to  concrete.  (J)  the  substantival  use  of  adjectives,  (r)  irregular 
conditional  sentences. 

4.  Describe  the  organization  of  a  legion  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
What  grievances  of  the  soldiers  led  to  the  mutinies  described  in 
Book  I. .' 


TACITUS   I. — TEST   PAPERS. 


TEST   PAPER   27.    (Ch.  32-43.) 

1.  Translate  : — («)  Ch.  85,  Ut  seditionem  ...  quaeruntur. 

(b)  Ch.  42,  Non  mihi  uxor  ...  auctoritas. 

2.  Convert  extract  (?<)  into  oratio  obliqua  after  a  verb  of  saying 
in  a  past  tense. 

3.  Explain  the  cases  of  (a)  animi  ferox  ;  (Jb)  miles  obtulit  gladinm, 
addito  acutiorem  esse  ;  (c)  progrediuntur  contubernits.  Why  is  the 
subjunctive  used  in  (rf)  eo  usque  flagitatus  est  donee  ad  exitium 
dederetur ;  (<)  tanta  aequalitate  et  constantia  ut  regi  crederes ; 
(/)  ferirct  hortabantur  ?  Comment  on  the  reading  pergere  ad 
Treveros  exterjiae  Jidci. 

4.  Annotate  historically  : — 

(a)  Divus  lulius  seditionem  exercitus  verbo  uno  compescuit. 
(i)  Divus     Augustus    vultu    et    aspectu    Actiacas    legiones 
exterruit. 


TEST   PAPER   28.    (Ch.  44—56.) 

1.  Translate  : — («)  Ch.  50,  Laeti  neque  procul  ...  ludici-am. 

(i)  Ch.  55,  Ai-minius  turbator  . . .  inf ensos  erant. 

2.  Comment  on  the  syntax  of  : — 

(a)  ut  avellerentur  castris  trucibus. 
(Z>)  nondum  cognito.  qui  fuisset  exitus  in  lUyrico. 
{c)  Caesar  classem  demittere  Rheno  parat,  bello  certaturus. 
(d^  obstantia  silvarum. 
(f)  mcessit  itineri  et  proelio. 

(/)  amotus  Cereinam,  quattuordecim  annis  exilium  tolerabat. 
(^r)  ut  quondam   Titus   Tatius  retinendi-t  Sabinorum  mcris 
sodales  Titios  instituerat. 

3.  Give  instances  of  Tacitus'  peculiar  use  of  either  («)  the  dative 
or  (J)  the  ablative  case. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  Germany,  and  indicate  therein  the  position  of 
the  Taunus  Mountains  and  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  the  courses  of 
the  Ehine,  Adrana,  Lupia,  Amisia,  Visurgis,  and  Albis,  the  situation 
of  the  Chatti,  Tencteri,  Usipetes,  Bructeri,  Frisli,  Chauci,  Marsi,  and 
Cherusci,  and  the  sites  of  Mattlum  and  Ara  Ubiorum. 


TACITUS    I.  —  TEST    PAPERS. 


TEST  PAPER  29.    (Ch.  57-67.) 

1.  Translate  :— (a)  Ch.  61,  Praemisso  Caecina  ...  antefixa  ora. 

(J)  Cb.  65,  Nox  per  diversa  ...  umentia  ultra. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  syntax  of  : — 

(a)  quanto  quis  audacia  j'^j-o/w/j^m^,  tanto  magis  fidus. 

(J)  ut  quibiigf/ue  bellum  hivitig  aut  cupifiitihus  erat. 

(c)  Caecinam  distraliendo  Jiogti  mittit. 

(rf)  vlncula  elapsi. 

\e)  trudehantur  in  paludem,  ni   Caesar  prodactas  legiones 

instruxisset. 
(/)  monitus  pontes  longos  sitperare. 
(//)  neqne  tamen  Arminius  quamqtiam  libero  innirmi  statim 

prorupit. 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Tacitus  in  the  use  of 
either  (a)  the  genitive  case,  or  (J>)  constructions  of  place,  or  (c)  the 
subjunctive. 

4.  Give  some  particulars  of  Roman  campaigns  in  Germany  from 
the  time  of  Drusus  the  Elder  to  that  of  Germanicus.  What,  at 
different  periods,  were  the  objects  of  these  campaigns,  and  how  far 
were  they  successful .' 


TEST  PAPER  30.    (Cb.  68-81.) 

1.  Translate  : — Ch.  7U,  At  Germanicus  ...  inglorium  exitium. 

2.  Comment  on  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics  : — 

(a)  Arminio  sinerent  Romanos  egredi  suadente. 

(&)  ni  Agrippina  impositum  Rheno  pontem  solvi  prohibnisset, 

erant  qui  id  flagitium  formidine  auderenf. 
(c)  femina  ingens  animi. 
(</)  Rubrio  crimini  dabatur. 
(e)  deorum  iniurias  dis  curae. 
(/)  non  crediderim  ad  ostentandam  saevitiam  concessam  filio 

materient. 
(//)  id  morum  Tiberii  fuit. 

3.  Give  instances  from  Annals  I.  of  (a)  ace.  of  part  concerned ; 
(J)  epexegetic  infinitive  ;  (c)  subjunctive  of  repetition  ;  (<f)  rare 
constructions  of  gerund  and  gerundive. 

4.  Relate,  without  going  into  detail,  the  life  of  Tiberius.  Into  what 
periods  does  Tacitus  divide  his  life  ?  Give  his  judgment  on  the  period 
comprised  in  Annals  I.,  and  criticise  its  fairness. 


YOCABULARY. 


I. 

.  ad  tempus adv.  phrase,  to  meet  th-e  ejrigencws  of  the  time. 

>  potestas potestas,  -i&t\s,t.,  power  (official). 

ius  ius,  ivcns,  n.,  rights. 

\  valoit valeo,  -ere,  -ni,  -itum  (Je  strong),  he  of  duration, 

» potentia potentia,  -ae,  f .,  povoer  (personal). 

cito     ady.,  #t»o». 

cuncta    cunctos,  -a,  -um,  all;  here,  tlie  whole  state, 

memorata memoro,  -are,  to  narrate. 

decora    decoius, -&, -mux,  brilliant. 

ingenia  ingemam, -ii,  n.,  intellect. 

gliscente    glisco,  -ere,  to  grow. 

florentibus 6.oTeo,  ere, -ui  (to  Jlourish),  to  be  alive. 

IL 

oppressus  opprimo,  -ere,  -pressi,  -pressum,  to  crxi-sh. 

exuto exuo,  -€re,  -ui,  -utum,  to  strip. 

posito     pono,  -ere,  posui,  positum,  to  lay  aside. 

annona  aiaioiia, -2u&,  t.,  a  donation,  of  corn. 

pellexit pellicio,  -ere,  -lexi,  -lectuin,  to  win  over. 

munia    munia,  -orum,  n.  i)\.,fu7ictions. 

acies  acies,  -ei,  f .  (a  line  of  troops)  ;  here,  a  battle-field. 

no  vis  rebus   novae  res,  phrase,  revolution. 

statum    status,  -us,  m.,  condition. 

ambitn  amhitaa, -^xs,  tol.,  intrigue, 

III. 

subsidia subsidium, -ii.,  n.,  ajwtfj?. 

admodum  Adcv.  quite. 

privignos   privignus,  -i,  m.,  a  stepson. 

Integra  integer,  -gra,  -grum  {intacf)  ;  here,  not  destitute 

of  heirs. 
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necdrim adv.,  not  yet. 

praetexta  praetexta,  -ae,  f.  (^Roman  tunic),  garb, 

flagrantissime  adv.  super,  deg.,  flagranter,  eai/er^y. 

remeantem    YGvaGa^ -are,  to  rettirn. 

novercae    noverca,  -ae,  f.,  a  stepviother. 

pridem  adv.,  long  since. 

rudein rudis,  -e,  deditide  (of). 

sane    adv.,  indeed. 

bonarum  artium  ...  bonae  artes,  phrase,  good  qualities. 

at  hercule adv.  phrase,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 

adsciri   (per   adop- 

tionem) adscio,  -ire,  to  adopt. 

munimentis  munimentum,  -i,  n.,  a  support. 

insisteret   insisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  to  rest  on. 

vocabula    yoc&hnlura, -\,  n.,  a  name. 

plerique plerusque,  -raque,  -rumque,  (fo)')  the  most  part. 

quotus  quisque adj.,  liowfew. 

IV. 

aspectare  aspecto,  -are,  to  look  up  to. 

in  praesens    a^^.  \^xa^,  for  the  present. 

in  cassum  adv.  phrase,  wt  rai». 

trucem   trux,  trucis,  brutal. 

sixjctatum spectatus,  -a,  -um,  tried. 

insita insero, -ere,  -sevi,-situm(ioi7«^ra/i5),here,i«&rerf. 

secessus secessus,  -us,  m.,  retirement. 

accedere accedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum  (to  be  in  addition), 

to  be  there  too.  , 

insuper  adv.,  Jmrff^.       l  ^>  \S---j.^-' 

quandoque &dy.,  at  sonie  time  or  other. 

V. 

agitantibus    agiio, -axe,  to  discuss. 

gravescere gravesco,  -ere,  to  increase. 

consciis conscius,  -i,  m.,  a  confidant. 

-utcumque  adv.,  however. 

vixdum  sdv.,  scarcely  (yet). 

adhuc adv.,  still. 

saepserat   saepio, -ire, -psi, -ptum,  ^o  *M7vw«j<f. 

VI. 

facinns  facinus,  oris,  n.,  a  crime. 

oegtQ  adv.,  vyith  difficulty. 

disseruit ...  dissero,  -ere,  -serui,  -sertum,  to  hold  a  discussion. 

questus  queror,  -i,  -questus  sum,  to  malte  comjdaints. 

senatus  consul  to  ...  senatus  consultum,  phrase,  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

sanciretur sancio,  -ire,  sanxi,  sanctum,  to  confirm. 
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festinavisse   testino, -are,  to  flatten. 

rationem     redden- 

dam    rationem  reddere,  phrase,  to  give  an  account. 

secretorum    secretum,  -i,  n.  (secemo),  a  gecret. 

codicillos  codicilli,  -orum,  m.  pi.,  a  muiive. 

subderetur  (reus)...  subdo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  to  accuse. 

inxta  ..  adv.,  equally. 

arcana    arcanum, -i,  u.,  a  secret. 

coudicionem condicio,   -onis,  f.   (a  condition),  an    essential 

jprinciple. 

VII. 

primordio  T^nmoidmm, -^, -a.  (beginning),  accessi4m. 

■  in  verba . . .  juravere  in  verba  jurare,  phrase,  to  swear  obedience  (to). 

ambiguus  ambiguus,  -a,  -um  (doubtful),  not  having  inade 

up  his  mind. 

curiam   cmx\&, -a&,  i.,  the  (senate)  house. 

praescriptione  praescriptio,  -onis,  f.,  title. 

sensu  sensus,  -us,  m.  (seme),  tone. 

excubiae    excubiae,  -arum,  f.  (a  watch),  sentries. 

aulae aula,  ae,  t,  a  court. 

procerum  procer,  -eris,  m.,  (in  pL)  the  chief  men. 

vni. 

prone potes    pronepos,  -nepotis,  a  great-grandson. 

legata legatum,  -i,  n.,  a  legacy. 

nummum  TLumm.xx%,-i,Ta..  (coin),  sesterce. 

viritim  adv.  (man  by  man),  apiece. 

tituli  t\i\x\vLS,-\,m.,atitle. 

sacramentum    sacramentum,  -i,  n.,  the  oath  of  obedience. 

mandante mando,  -are  (to  charge),  to  command. 

sponte    adv.,  ojf  his  own  free  unll. 

vel  con].,  even  if. 

rogum    TOgns, -i,m.,  aj'yre. 

adroganti  adJogans,  -anti  s,  a  rrogant. 

moderationc  , moderatio,  -onis,  f.,  condescension. 

crudi  crudus,  -a,  -um  (raw),  not  matured. 

scilicet   adv.,  forsooth. 

IX. 

hinc adv.,  tJien. 

princeps    princeps, -cipis,  _/ir«?. 

cubiculo cubiculum,  -i,  n.,  bedchamber. 

celebrabatur celebro,  -are,  (in  pass.)  to  be  talked  of. 

continnata continuo,  -are,  to  make  eontinicous  ;  here,  to  hold 

without  intermission. 
arguebator    arguo,  -ere,  -ui,  -utum  (to  accuse),  to  attack. 
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necessitudine    necessitudo, -dinis,  f .,  w^c^m^i««. 

socordia socordia,  -ae.  t.,  sloth. 

pessum  datus    pessum  do,  (in  pass.)  to  plunge  into  ruin. 

X. 

obtentui obtentus,  -us,  m.,  a  mask. 

machinator   machinator,   -oris,   m.,   one  engaged  in  macM- 

nations. 

inlectum    inlicio,  -ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,  to  lure  on. 

subdolae    subdolus,  -a,  -um,  (^somewhat)  treacJieroui. 

per  ludibrium  (con- 

sulere)   "ph.va.&e,  to  go  through  the  farce  of  (consulting). 

luxus luxus,  -us,  m.,  excess. 

numinum  numen,  -inis,  n.,  a  deity. 

coli cole,  -ere,  colui,  cultum  (to  cultivate'),  to  worship. 

adscitum    adscisco,  -ere,  -scivi,  -scitum,  to  adojit. 

honora    honorus,  -a,  -um,  complimentary. 

habitu    habitus, -us,  m.,  carj'ia^e. 

cultu cultus,  -us,  -m.,  dress. 

institutis   institutum,  -i,  n.,  manners. 

exprobraret  exprobro,  -are  (to  reproach),  to  convey  as  a  taunt. 

more  mos,  moris,  m.,  (here  adverbial),  duly. 

decemuntur decerno,  -ere,  -crevi,  -cretum,  to  decree. 

XI. 

molis  moles,  -is,  f.  (a  mass),  a  burden. 

capacem    capax,  -acis  (able  to  hold),  large  enough  for. 

proiade  adv.,  therefore. 

subnixa subnixus, -a, -um,  ^M^^or^fr/.  > 

fidei    fides,  -ei,  f.,  sinccnty. 

occuleret    occulo,  -ere,  -cului,  -cultum,  to  conceal, 

suspensa    suspensus,  -a,  -um  (suspendo),  hesitating. 

nitenti    nitoT, -i,  nisus,  to  strive. 

penitus  sA\.,  (deeply),  altogether. 

libellum     libellum,  -i,  n.,  a  document. 

tributa   tTihutxnn, -i,  u.  (direct)  taxes. 

vectigalia vectigal,  -alis,  n.  (i7idirect)  taxes. 

necessitates  necessitas,  -talis,  f.  (necessity),  here,  a  iiecessary 

disbursement. 

largitiones largitio,  -onis,  f.,  a  largess. 

tenninos    terminus,  -i,  m.,  a  bound. 

incertum  .  .  .  an...  adv.  phiaae, perhaps  .  .  .  or. 

XII. 

ut  .  .  .  ita    conj.  phrase,  though  .  .  .  yet. 

tutelam tutela,  -ae,  f.,  guardianship. 

paulum  adv.,  fon  a  brief  space. 

in  universum adv.  phrase,  entirely. 
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nequirent  nequeo,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum,  to  be  unable. 

ideo    bAy.,  (therefore"),  for  all  that. 

plus    quam    civilia  phrase,  rcas  aiming  to  be  something  more  tTian  a 
agitaret citizen. 

XIII. 

perinde adv.,  in  the  game  way. 

tractaret    tracto,  -are,  to  digcuss. 

suffecturi  su&cio, -ere, -feci, -tectum,  to  prove  equal  to. 

prioribus    adj.  comp.  deg.,  prior,  oris  (the  former),  th^  first. 

perstrinxere perstringo,  -ere,  -nxi,  -ctum,  to  ruffle. 

quo  usque  adv.  phrase,  how  long? 

relationi relatio,  -onis,  f.,  a  motion. 

intercessisset intercedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum.  to  veto. 

invectus inveho,  -ere,  -vexi,  -vectum,  (in  pass.)  to  break 

out  into  invective. 

tramisit tramitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,  to  pass  over. 

paulatim    adv.,  by  degrees. 

advolveretur advolvo,  -ere,  -volvi,  -volutum.  to  prostrate  one- 
self. 

casu    casus,  -us,  m.  (adv.  here),  accidentally. 

curatissimis  adj.  sup.  deg.  fr.  curatus,  -a,  -um,  solicitous. 

XIV. 

censebant  censeo,  -ere,  -ui,  censum,  to  propose. 

ceterum adv.  (/or  iAe  rest),  in  reality. 

fastigium   iasti^vja, -\\,  n.,  elevation. 

deminutionem  d.em\n\i\.\o, -ovas,  t.,  a  slight. 

iure  iurando ius  iurandum,  iuris  iurandi,  n.,  an  oath. 

XV. 

comitia  comitium,  -ii,  n.,  (in  pi.)  the  electioTis. 

potissima  adj.sup.  deg.  of  potis,  e,  (in  snp.)7?M>«^iw8p(jr<an^. 

moderante nxodero, -axe,  to  restrict  oneself . 

sumptu  sumptus,  -us,  m.,  expense. 

ederent  edo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  to  exhibit. 

fastis  iz.%\k,-Qxxaa.,xa^.,  the  calendar. 

aerario aerarium,  -ii,  n.,  the  treasury. 

XVL 

aestivis  aestivus, -a, -um,  *MOT»j*r. 

lascivire lascivio,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum,  to  be  demoralised. 

operarum  opera,  -ae,  f.,  (in  pi.)  ivorhmen,  here,  claqueurs. 

gregarius   gregarius,  -a,  -um,  common  (soldier). 

procax    procax,  -cacis,  unrestrained. 

coetus coetus,  -us,  m.,  an  assembly. 

histrionali histrionalis,  e,  theatrical, 
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ambigentes    ambigo,  -ere,  to  be  in  doubt. 

flexo  (in  vesperam)  flecto,  -ere,  flexi,  flexum,  to  verge  (into  evening'). 

XVII. 
(yelut)      contiona-  contionabundus,  -a,  -um,  in  the  tone  of  a  dema- 

bundus  gogue. 

nutantem  nuto,  -are  (to  nod),  here,  not  to  he  firmly  seated. 

ignavia  ignavia,  -ae,  f.,  eoioardice. 

stipendia   stipendium, -ii,  n.,  ««Ttr^'. 

truncato trunco,  -are,  to  maim. 

vexillum    vexillum, -i,  n.,  a  Jawn^r. 

uligines uligo,  -inis,  f.,  marshy  quality. 

inculta    incultus,  -a,  -um,  waste. 

tentoria tentorium,  -ii,  n.,  a  tent, 

verbera  verber,  -eris,  n.,  (in  plur.)  a  flogging. 

levamentum  levanientum,  -i,  n.,  relief. 

mererent    mereo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  to  hare  as  wages. 

obtrectari  obtrecto, -are,  to  diKparage. 

contubemiis contubemium,  -ii,  n.,  a  tent. 

XVIII. 

canitiem     canities,  -ei,  f.,  grey  lochs. 

detrita    detero,  -ere,  -trivi,  -tritum,  (to  wear  away),  here 

threadbaj'e. 

una adv.,  in  one  spot. 

caespites    caespes,  -itis,  m.,  tvrf. 

desciscitis descisco,  -ere,  -scivi  or  -scii,  -scitum,  to  revolt. 

XIX. 

pervicacia pervicacia,  -ae,  f.,  obstinacy. 

omisere  oraitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missura,  to  give  up, 

desideria    desiderium,  -ii,  n.,  a  wish.  , 

param sA\.,little. 

in  tempore    T^\iTase,  opportune. 

tenderent  tendo,  -ere,  tetendi,  tentum  or  tensum,  to  en- 
deavour. 

obsequii obsequium,  -ii,  n.,  obedience. 

fas  fas,  n.,  indecl.,  (right),  sacred  bond. 

missionem missio,  -onis,  f.,  discharge. 

provenissent provenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  to  succeed. 

superbire   superbio,  -ire,  to  be  arrogant. 

XX. 

usus    Mens, -US,  la.,  purpose. 

convellunt convello,  -ere,  -velli,  -Tulsum,  to  tear  up. 

vicis    yicus, -i,  m.,  a  village. 

instar instar,  n.,  indecl.,  (image),  like. 

sarcinis  sarcina,  -ae,  f.,  a  hnapsack. 

gravant gravo,  -are,  to  load. 

dein adv.,  afterwards. 
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XXI. 

redintegratuT    redintegro,  -are,  to  renew,  here,  (in  pass.)  to 

break  out  afresh. 

v^    vagus, -a, -um,  *^r<7^^Ztn^. 

popolabantur   popnlor,  -ari,  to  devastate. 

maxime adv.,  sup.  deg.,  especiallt/, 

onostos  onustus,  -a,  -um,  ladfn. 

careere  caxoa, -ens, -a.,  a  priton. 

obniti obnitor,  -i,  -nisus.  to  xtruggle. 

prensare prenso,  -are,  to  clasp. 

modo  .  .  .  modo...  advs.,  «<»ic  .  .  .  now. 

obtestantur   obtestor,  -ari,  to  appeal  to. 

nniversis    univereus,  -a,  -um,  (in  pi.)  everybody  at  onee. 

XXII. 

allevatus    aUevo,  -are,  to  raise  on  high. 

spiritum spiritus,  -us,  m.  (breath),  air. 

cadaver cadaver,  -veris,  n.,  a  corpse. 

osculis    oscolum,  -i,  n.,  a  hiss. 

tmcidari    trncido,  -are,  to  butcher. 

XXIII. 

servitio  servitinm,  -ii,  n.,  the  slaves. 

familiam    &nulia,  ae,  f.,  a  household. 

ni    conj.,  if  .  .  .  not. 

cruciatus    crucisitus, -ns,  in.,  a  torture, 

pemotuisset pemotesco,  -ere,  -notui,  to  become  known. 

facetiis  facetia,  -ae,  f.,  wit. 

cedo    old  imperat.,  bring  me. 

vite vitis,  -is,  f.,  a  vine-rod. 

latebrae latebra,  -ae,  f.,  concealment.  ' 

idonens idoneus,  -a,  -viva,fit. 

quin    conj.,  nay. 

nonanus     jKynasnas,  •&, -xaa,  of  the  ninth  (legion). 

XXIV. 

ex  re  ^hrzs&t  according  to  circumstances. 

rector rector,  -oris,  m.,  (one)  to  direct. 

per  officium  phrase,  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

mluvie   inluvies,  -ei,  f.,  sqvalor. 

deformi def ormis,  e,  vnsightly. 

XXV. 

globes    globus,  -i,  m.  (a  ball),  a  body. 

tmculentis    truculentus, -a, -um,  _/kT<*e. 

expertem  expeis,  -pertis,  mithout  a  share  in. 

par par,  pans  (equal),  right. 

diumum    diurnus,  -a,  -um,  daUy. 
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XXVI. 


arbitrium  arbitrium,  -ii,  n.,  a  decision. 

liccntia  \\cent\&, -&q,  i.  (license'),  ijojver. 

necem nex,  necis,  f.  {death),  here,  a  jmtting  to  death. 

frustrari     frustror,  -ari,  to  baulk. 

supplicia    supplicium,  -ii,  n.,  jnmishment. 

arbitro   axbitev, -ti\,Ta.,  an  arbitrator. 

XXVII. 

infensi    infensus, -a, -um,  ?r?YA  .  .  .  Jiostility. 

provisu  ]^Toyisns,  -us,  m.,fo7-esight. 

crueiitus cruentus,  -a,  -um,  covered  with  blood. 

XXVIII. 

languescere   languesco,  -ere,  -gui,  to  grow  dim. 

pergerent  pergo,  -ere,  perrexi,  -rectum  {to  proceed^),  to  make 

efforts. 

aeris    sjes,  aexis,  n.,  a  brazen  instrument. 

concentu    concentus,  -us,  m.,  blare. 

prout  adv.,  according  as. 

offecere  officio, -ere, -feci, -fectum,  ^o  o55^7'?<c^. 

si  alii phrase,  all  those  who. 

vigiliis    vigilia, -ae,  f.,  a  ^a^roZ. 

stationibus    st&t\o, -oms,f.,  a  picket. 

intendunt  intendo,  -ere,  -tendi,  -turn  and  -sum,  to  threaten. 

emeritis ..  emeritus,  -a,  -um  (emereo),  discharged. 

capessent   capesso,  -ere,  -ivi ,  -itum,  to  control. 

novissimi  adj.  sap.  deg.  of  novus,  -a,  -um,  (here)  the  last. 

inter  se  adv.  phrase,  wwfwaZZi/.  ' 

tironem tiro,  -onis,  m.,  a  recruit. 

XXIX. 

permulcendum permulceo,  -ere,  -mulsi,  -mulsum  and  -mulctum, 

to  appease. 

modicam    vaodicns, -&, -"am.  (moderate),  a  mean. 

ostentui ostentus,  -us,  m.,  a  public  spectacle. 

XXX. 

(qm8que)praecipun8  praecipuus,  -a,  -um,  (all  the)  chief. 

palantes palor,  -ari,  to  wander. 

turbine  iwcho, -ims,  m.  (whirlwind),  rcind. 

hebescere  \iQ\iesco,-i^re,to  grow  dim. 

ruere  ruo,  -ere,  rni,  rutum  (to  rush),  to  hurst  down. 

infausta infaustus,  -a,  -um,  ill-omened. 

temerata    temero,  -are,  to  pollute. 

piaculo  . . . , , . .  piaculum,  -\,  n.  (expiation),  guilt. 
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XXXI. 

ferme adv.,  ahmit. 

penes prep.,  in  the  hajids  of. 

speculabantur   speculor,  -ari,  to  watch. 

rabiem    rabies,  -ei,  f .,  frenzy. 

per piep.,  here  7cith, 

vemacula  yernaculxis, -a,, -nm.  of  slaveg. 

respicientium    respicio,  -ere,  -spexi,  -spectum,  to  look  to. 

ora  OS,  OTIS,  n.  (a  face),  a  look. 

XXXII. 

obviam  ibat  obviam  ire,  phrase,  to  check. 

vaeconlia  vaecordia,  -ae,  f.,  madness. 

lymphati    lymphatus,  -a,  -um  (jimd),  in  a  fit  of  frenzy. 

(verberibos)      mul- 

cant    Tdvlco, -BX&,  to  ieat. 

laniatos lanio,  -are,  to  tear. 

patefecit    patefacio,  -ere,  -feci,  -factum,  to  open  up. 

partiebantur partior,  -iri,  -titus  sum,  to  share. 

sed conj.,  b»t. 

xxxin. 

census census,  -us,  m.,  a  schedule  of  property. 

neptem  uQT^iia, -\s,L,  grand -daughter. 

rerum res,  rei,  f.,  here,  povoer. 

XXXIV. 

impensius  adv.  comp.  deg.  of  impense,  zealously. 

in  verba  ...adigit...  in    verba   adigere,  phrase,   to  cause  to    swear 
allegiance  to. 

raptim    adv.,  hastily. 

exosculandi   exosculor, -ari,  to  iw*. 

senio    senium, -ii,  n.,  a^e. 

saltern    adv.,  at  least. 

fidem  fides, -ei,  f.,  loyalty. 

XXXV. 

cicatrices    cicatrix,  -tricis,  f . ,  a  tear, 

notas  notA, -&e,  i.,  a  weal. 

indiscretis indiscretus,  -a,  -um,  confused. 

angustias   angustiae,  -arum,  f.  i^\.,  seaiUine*», 

adgestus     adgestus,  -us,  m.,  collection. 

mederetur medeor,  -eri,  to  counteract. 

praeceps    praeceps,  -cipitis,  headlong, 

desiluit  desilio,  -ire,  -silui,  -saltnm,  to  leap  dovon. 

latere .., latus,  -ens,  n.,  side. 
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XXXVI. 

gnarus    gnanis, -s,, -nm,  atvare  of. 

ancipiti anceps,  -cipitis,  n.,  peril. 

exauctorari    exaiictoro,  -are,  to  release  from  the  military  oath. 

immunes    'wamums, -e,  released  from  duties. 

XXXVII. 

conficta confingo,  -ere,  -finxi,  -fictum,  to  invent. 

hiberna  hiberna,  -orum,  n.  pi.,  winter  quarter.'^. 

aestivis  aestiva, -orum,  t\.\)\.,  sitmmer  quarters. 

viatico viaticum,  -i,  n.  (Journey-money),  private  re- 
sources. 

fisci     fiscus,  -i,  m.,  a  money-hag. 

superiorem    adj.  comp.  deg.  superior,  -oris,  upper. 

Sacramento  adigit  sacramento  adigere,  phrase,  to  compel  to  take 
the  oath. 

XXXVIII. 

praesenti   praesens, -entis,  iw^aw^. 

intumescente    intumesco,  -ere,  -mui  (to  swelV),  to  increase. 

mutuatur  mutuor,  -ari,  to  borrow. 

violari    violo,  -are,  to  outrage. 

XXXIX. 

conscientia    conscientia,  -ae,  f.,  consciousness. 

inrita inritus,  -a,  -um,  void. 

nocte  concubia nox  concubia,  phrase,  thi  time  of  the  first  sleep, 

ianuam  \&n\ia, -a.e,  i.,  the  entrance. 

moliuntur  molior,  -iri,  -itus  (to  move),  to  hirst  open.       . 

religione    xeligio, -oms,f.,  sanctity. 

commaculavisset  ...  commaculo,  -axe,  to  stain. 

demum  adv.,  here  a^  Za«^. 

facunde adv.,  in  eloquent  terms. 

praesidio    yi^Qsidmra., -ii, -a.,  protection. 

XL. 

consultis    consultnm, -i,  n.,  o  w^asMT*. 

gi'avidam   gvarviAns, -&, -VLxa,  pregnant. 

degenerem degener,  -eris,  craven. 

fletu    fletus,  -us,  m.,  tears. 

XLI. 

planctus planctus,  -us,  m.,  wailing. 

socer  socer,  -i,  m.,,  father-in-law. 

insigni    insignis,  -e,  renowned. 

tegmine tegmen,  -inis,  n.,  covering. 

occursaotes   occuvso, -wa&,  to  run  to  meet. 
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XLIL 


majestas majestas, -tatis,  f.,  »ifl;V*^y. 

nnrns nurus,  -us,  f.,  a  daughter-in-law. 

fas  gentium  phrase,  the  law  of  natioiu. 

compescuit    compesco, -ere, -cui,  ^<»  <?rtt*A. 

detrectabant detrecto,  -are,  to  refuse  to  obey. 

ut  .  .  .  ita conj.  phrase,  thmigh  .  .  .  yet. 

tantum  ady.,  alone. 

precariam precarius,  -a,  -um,  as  a  favour. 

XLIIL 

improvidi  improvidus,  -a,  -um,  blind. 

eluant    eluo,  -ere,  -lui,  -lutum,  to  wash  out. 

XLIV. 

lapeis labor,  -i,  lapsus  sum,  tv  go  astray. 

alumnus alumnus,  -i,  m.,  nursling. 

obses  obses,  -s\Ais,m.,  a  hostage. 

suggestu    suggestus,  -us,  m.,  a  platform. 

Btrenue  adv.,  bravely. 

objectavissent  objecto,  -are,  to  charge. 

XLV. 

lapidem lapis,  -idis,  m.,  a  milestone. 

patratum   patro,  -are,  to  perpetrate. 

XLVL 

qpeat queo,  -ire,  quivi  and  quii,  quitum,  to  be  able. 

vigentem    vigeo,  -ere,  -ui  {to  thrive'),  to  be  in  one's  prime. 

cavillantem  cavillo, -are,  io  carp. 

f omenta fomentum,  -i,  n.,  a  remedy, 

XLVIT. 

caput  rerum phrase,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

angebant   angeo,  -ere,  anxi,  anctum,  to  make  anxious. 

subnixus    svihTiitoT, -\, -mxua,  to  rely  on. 

salva salvus,  -a,  -um,  unimpaired. 

infringi infringo,  -ere,  -fregi,  -fractum,  to  crush. 

snbsidinm subsidium,  -ii,  n.,  resource. 

spreyissent    spsmo, -ere,  sprevi,  spretum,  fo  <7«^/#e 

iamiamqueiturus...  phrase,  on  the  point  of  departure. 

impedimenta impedimentum,  -i,  n.,  bagaage. 

c^usatus causor,  -ari,  to  ch£at,  -  W^ji^  tJ^-c/OM**^ 
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XLVIII. 


defectores defector,  -oris,  m.,  a  mutineer. 

praesumant  praesumo, -ere,  -sumpsi, -sumptum,  to  anticij/ate 

(J)y  taking). 
ignaros  ignavxis, -a, -woa,  unawares. 

XLIX. 

discedunt  in  partes  phrase,  separate  into  parties. 

placari    placo,  -are,  to  appease. 

alas ala, -ae,  f.,  «  «2'?ftf<^?7m. 

L. 

iustitio  iustitium,  ii,  n.,  a  jpwWio  moMrrtwtgr. 

attinemur attineo,  -ere,  -tinui,  -tentum,  to  detain. 

propero properus,  -a,  -um  (hasty),  forced. 

limitem limes,  -itis,  m.,  a  barrier. 

concaedibus  concaedes,  -ium,  f.  pi.,  a  barricade  of  felled  trees. 

saltus saltus,  -us,  m.  {glade\  wooded  country. 

exploratores explorator,  -oris,  m.,  a  scout, 

epulis epulae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  a  banquet. 

ludicram    ludicrus,  -a,  -um,  liept  as  a  holiday. 

amoliri  amolior,  -iri,  -itus  sum,  to  clear  away. 

incuria   incuria,  -ae,  f.,  neglect. 

temulentos    temulentus,  -a,  -um,  drunken. 

LI. 

cuneos    cuneus,  -i,  m,  (wedge),  column. 

dispertit dispertio,  -ire,  -ivi  or  -ii,  -itum,  to  divide. 

insedere insideo, -ere, -sedi, -sessum,  ^y  otfCM/;y.  , 

terga  tergum,  -i,  n,,  the  rear. 

porrigeretur porrigo,  -ere,  -rexi,  -rectum,  to  stretch  out  (in 

pass.),  to  defile. 

adsultantes    adiSyAto,  -&y&,  to  attack. 

modice    adv.,  toithout  much  vigour, 

novissimos adj.  sup.  deg.  of  novus,  here  the  rear  guard. 

catervis caterva,  ae,  f . ,  troop,  hand. 

LII. 

rettulit  refero,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relatum,  to  bring  under  the 

notice  of. 

intentior    intentus,  -a,  -um,  vnth  warmth. 

fida.^ fidus,  -a,  -um  (faithful),  hearty. 

LIII. 

intima    a^j.  sup.  deg.  of  interior,  here  powerful. 

extorre^^    extorris,  e,  in  exile. 

egenam  egenus,  -a,  -um,  deprived. 
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tabe    tabes,  -is,  f.,  dixease. 

•»  sellers sollers,  -ertis,  clever. 

^  pervicax pervicax,  -cacis,  importunate. 

—  insectatione  vasectaMo, -oms,  t.,  an  attack. 

cervicem    cervix,  -ids,  f.,  throat. 

m  percussoribns percussor,  -oris,  m.,  an  asgattin. 

LIT. 

Bodalium    sodalis, -is,  m.  (^companion),  brother. 

sorte   sors,  sortis,  f.,  a  lot. 

abhorrebat abhorreo,  -ere,  -hormi,  to  be  averse. 

*-    civile  civilis,  -e  {affable),  here  a  mark  o/  affability. 

LV. 

manente maneo,  -ere,  mansi,  mansnm,  to  continue. 

'  excursu  e^cnisas, -us,  m.,  an  inroad. 

alias    adv.,  at  other  timeg. 

pactam  pacisco,  -ere,  to  betroth. 

invisus    m\isns, -sl, -nm,  h^ted. 

LVI. 

*"  tumnltuarias tumultnarins,  -a,  -um,  hastily  raised. 

castello castellum,  -i,  n.,  a  fort. 

«  imbecillum    imbecillus,  -a,  -um,  helpless. 

pagis  pagus, -i,  m.,  a  can^o/t. 

*  astu astus,  -us,  m.,  a  ruse. 

LVU. 

popnlarium    popularis,  -is,  adj.  as  substantive,  c,  a  (Jellotv) 

countryman. 
evicta  (in) evinco,  -ere,  -vici,  -victum,  to  move  (to). 

LVIII. 

civitate  ci vitas, -tatis,  f.,  ct^ize/wAi/;. 

ex    prep.,  in  accordance  icith. 

ntinam adv.,  would  (that). 

copia  copia,  -ae,  f.  (supply),  opportunity  of  making 

overtures. 
veniam  vem&^ -&q,  L,  pardon. 

LIX. 

ut    sAv.,  according  as. 

lucis    lucus, -i,  m..  a  ^r*»**". 

virgas virga.  -ae,  f.,  a  rod. 

secures    securis, -is,  f.,  a«  aje. 

-».    intemumina  dicatus  phrase,  here  in  spite  of  his  apotheosis. 
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LX. 
patruus  patruus,  -i,  m.,  an  uncle. 

LXI. 

-  scrutaretur     scmtoT, -avi,  to  exanmie. 

ambitu   ambitus,  -us,  m.,  circuit. 

'  semiruto semirutus,  -a,  -urn,  ci-uviiling. 

humili     humilis,  -is,  shallow. 

accisae    accido, -ere, -cidi, -cisum,  ^o  (Zmi/tisA. 

ora  OS,  oris,  n.,  a  shull. 

superstites     superstes,  -stitis,  a  survivor. 

-patibula patibulum,  -i,  n.,  a  gibbet. 

aerobes  scrobis, -is,  f.,  a^i^. 

LXII. 

>  in  deterius adv.  phrase,  unfavourably. 

praeditum praeditus,  -a,  -um,  invested. 

"feralia fetalis,  -e,  (in  neut.  ^\.)  funeral  ceremonies. 

LXIII. 

avia    avius,  -a,  -um,  (in  neut.  pi.)  wild  country. 

copia  copia,  -ae,  f.  {supply'),  oppoi-tunity. 

subsidiariae  subsidiarius,  -a,  -um,  of  the  reserve. 

fiducia    fiducia,  -ae,  f.,  confidence. 

'trames   tr&vn^s, -\t\s,  m.,  causeway. 

'  limosa    limosus,  -a,  -um,  marshy. 

'Caeno caenum,  -i,  n.,  clay. 

adclives adcXWis, -is,  slopiing.  , 

metari    metor,  -ari,  to  mark  out. 

LXIV. 

lubricus     lubricus,  -a,  -um,  slipjiery. 

loricis     lorica, -ae,  f.,  a  coat  of  mail. 

-  librare    libro,  -are,  to  aim. 

pila     pilum,  -i,  n.,  a  weapon. 

saucii saucius,  -a,  -um,  wounded. 

"planities planities,  -ei,  f.,  a  plain. 

LXV. 

inquies   inquies,  -etis,  unquiet. 

passim    adv.,  scattered. 

•proterere    protero,  -ere,  -trivi,  -tritum,  to  trample  on. 

'Suffosso suffodio, -ere,  -lQ^\,-ios&\vcci,to pierce xinderneath. 

sectantium    s^oXox, -axi,  to  mahe  for. 

vesperascente   vesperasco,  -ere,  -peravi,  to  close  (jtf  the  day). 

cibos  cibus, -i,  m:,/<'i:>i'Z. 

-funestas funestus,  -a,  -um,  here  ominous  of  their  doom. 
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LXVII. 

reticait  (de) reticeo,  -ere,  -cui,  to  make  no  mention  {of). 

dehinc    adv.,  next. 

LXVIIL 

crates cratis,  -is,  f.,  a  hurdle. 

cornua    comu,  -us,  n.,  a  horn. 

tubae iuha, -a,e,  t.,  a  trumpet. 

concinuere concino,  -ere,  -cinui,  to  sound  (together^. 

exin    adv.,  then. 

inopina  inopinus,  -a,  -una,  uneitpeeted. 

sanitatem  sanitas,  -tatis,  f.,  health. 

LXIX. 

infesto   vaiQstKXS, -&, -vjsx,  exasperated. 

soM   solvo,  -ere,  solvi,  solutum  {to  loosen),  to  break 

down. 

flagitium    flagitium, -ii,  n.,  e»or?«iiy. 

grates grates,  f.  pi.,  thanks. 

intervisat  interviso,  -ere,  -visi,  -vismn,  to  visit  {among). 

peritia    peritia,  -ae,  f.,  Ttnindedge. 

recoiideret rec4bdo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  to  bury. 

LXX. 

vadoso    vadosus, -a, -um,  #^oZi»jc. 

-reciproco  (rnari)  ...  reciprocus,  -a,  -um,  the  ebb  {tide). 

aquilonis    2u\mlo, -onis,  m.,  north  wind. 

opplebantur oppleo,  -ere,  -plevi,  -pletum,  to  flood. 

freto  fretnm, -i,  n.,  «ea. 

brevia brevis,  e,  (in  n.  pi.)  shoals. 

hauriuntur    haurio, -ire,  hausi,  haustum,  ^tf  «Hci  m_/;. 

iumenta iumentum. -1,  n.,  here  wm/^'*. 

tonus  prep.,  as  far  as. 

editiora adj.  comp.  deg.  fr.  editus,  -a,  -nm,  here  (in  n.  pi.) 

higher  ground. 

pemoctavere., peraocto,  -are,  to  pass  the  night. 

vagante vagor,  -ari,  to  spread  far  and  wide. 

reducem redux,  -dncis,  returned. 

LXXT. 
circumire  circximeo,-iie,-i7ioi-n,-itam,to  go  round,  to  visit. 

LXXII. 

malegestarepublica  phrase,  bg  any  malicious  public  act. 

famosis  libellis famosus  Ubellus,  a  lampoon. 

■  indicia  majestatis...  phrase,  the  treason  courts. 
incertis    aactoribus  phrase,  anonyvwusly. 
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LXXIII. 


corripucrit    corripio,  -ere,  -ripui,  -reptum,  to  seize  on. 

"  mimum  rsx\va.\xs, -\,  vo..,  a  buffooti. 

'  mancipasset mancipo,  -are,  to  put  up  to  sale, 

ideo  .  .  .  ut adv.  phrase,  in  order  that. 

-  perinde  .  .  .  quam  si  adv.  phrase, /««^  as  if. 

LXXIV. 

egens egeo,  -ere, -ui,  to  he  needy. 

rupta rumpo,  -ere,  rupi,  ruptum,  to  ireak. 

efferverat  effervesce,   -ere,   -ferbui  or  -fervi   (to   boil),  to 

explode  in  anger. 
'  de    pecuniis    repe- 

tundis phrase,  (about)  the  charge  of  extortion. 

-  itum  est impers.  pass,  of  eo,  here  reference  was  made. 

LXXV. 

cornu comu,  -us,  n.  (a  horn),  a  corner, 

erogandae erogo, -are,  to  sj^end. 

LXXV  I. 

strages   strages,  -is,  f . ,  destruction. 

-  renuit renuo,  -ere,  -ui,  to  refuxe  one's  consent. 

LXXVII. 

actum  (de)    impers.  pass,  of  ago,  (it)  teas  brought  up,     , 

-  lucaris    lucar, -is,  n.,  ^;ay. 

-fautorum   fautor,  -oris,  m.,  a  partisan, 

LXXVIII. 

^  centesiinam centesima,  -ae,  f .,  a  one  per    cent,   tax  (per 

month). 

LXXIX. 

an    vaij&rTog.  ^&Tt.,  as  to  whether. 

alveo  alveus,  -i,  m.,  the  bed  (of  a  river). 

-  prorsus sAy., forward. 

accoliB    accolus,  -a,  -um,  here  tHbutary, 

LXXXI. 

deinceps adv.,  subsequently. 

ausim audeo,  -ere,  ausus  sum ,  to  venture. 

re    res,  rei,  f.,  here  meaning. 


TACITUS,    ANNALS    I. 
A'  TRANSLATION. 


1.  In  the  earliest  tim^  Rome  was  governed  by  kings;  Lucius 
Brutus  established  liberty,  and  founded  the  consulate. 
Dictatoi-ships  were  held  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time ; 
the  decemviral  power  lasted  no  longer  than  two  years  ;  the 
consular  rights  of  the  military  tribunes  were  of  brief  dura- 
tion ;  the  despotism  of  Cinna  and  of  Sulla  was  short-lived ; 
the  power  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  soon  yielded  to  Caesar ; 
while  the  arms  of  Lepidus  and  Antonius  quickly  passed  over 
into  the  hands  of  Augustus,  who  took  the  whole  state, 
wearied  with  civil  strife,  under  military  power  with  the 
designation  of  Prince.  But  the  successes  or  reverses  of  the 
Roman  nation  of  old  have  been  narrated  by  illustrious  his- 
torians ;  and  brilliant  intellects,  tUl  they  were  deterred  by 
the  growth  of  flattery,  have  not  been  wanting  to  describe 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  history  of  Tiberius  and  Gaius, 
of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  falsified  during  their  lifetime 
vmder  the  influence  of  fear ;  after  their  death  it  was  written 
while  hatred  still  rankled.  Hence,  my  plan  is  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  last  years  of  Augustus,  and  then  to 
desciibe  the  principate  of  Tiberius  and  the  subsequent 
reigns,  without  bitterness  or  party  spirit,  for  which  I  am  far 
from  having  any  cause. 

2.  When  after  the  death  of  Bi'utus  and  Cassius  there  was 
no  state  army,  and  when,  now  that  Pompeius  was  crushed 
in  Sicily,  and  Lepidus  stript  of  his  power,  and  Antonius 
slain,  there  was  no  leader  save  Caesar  left  for  the  Julian 
party,  then,  laying  aside  the  name  of  Triumvir,  he  posed  as 
consul ;  and  stating  that  he  was  content  with  the  tribunician 
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power  foi'  the  protection  of/ the  people,  he  won  over  the 
soldiery  by  largesses,  the  populace  by  donations  of  corn,  and 
all  by  the  sweetness  of  peace.  Step  by  step  he  rose  in  power, 
appropriating  to  himself,  without  opposition,  the  functions 
of  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  laws;  since  the 
boldest  spirits  had.  fallen  either  on  the  battle-field  or  by 
proscription,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  were  enriched  and 
honoured  in  proportion  to  their  readiness  for  servitude, 
and  now  grown  influential  through  revolution,  preferred  the 
safety  of  the  present  government  to  the  dangers  of  the  old 
regime.  Nor  were  the  provinces  dissatisfied  with  that  con- 
dition of  afiairs ;  for  they  viewed  with  suspicion  the  rule  of 
the  senate  and  the  people*^ince  the  help  given  by  the  laws, 
which  were  overthrown  by  violence,  by  intrigue,  and  lastly 
by  bribery,  was  but  ineffectual. 

3.  However,  Augustus  raised  up,  as  props  of  his  despotism, 
his  sister's  son  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  but  a  youth,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  pontificate  and  curule  aedileship,  and 
Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  low  station,  but  skilled  in  war, 
and  the  associate  of  his  victory,  by  the  bestowal  of  two  con- 
secutive consulships.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Marcellus,  he  made  Agiippa  his  son-in-law ;  he  conferred 
the  title  of  Imperator  on  his  stepsons  Tiberius  Nero  and 
Claudius  Drusus,  although  at  that  time  his  house  was  not 
destitute  of  heirs.  For  he  had  adopted  Gains  and  Lucius, 
the  sons  of  Agrippa,  into  the  family  of  the  Caesars;  and 
before  they  had  laid  aside  the  garb  of  childhood,  he  had 
eagerly  wished,  though  he  pretended  to  decline  the  proposal, 
that  they  should  be  called  princes  of  the  youth,  and  be 
elected  consuls.  When  Agiippa  died,  Lucius  Caesar  on  his 
way  to  the  Spanish  armies,  and  Gains  while  returning 
fi'om  Armenia,  and  weakened  by  a  wound,  were  carried  off 
either  by  a  speedy  and  natural  death,  or  by  the  machinations 
of  their  stepmother  Livia.  Nero  was  now  the  only  one  of 
the  stepsons  who  survived — for  Di'usus  had  long  since  been 
dead — and  in  him  all  influence  centred.  He  is  adopted  as 
a  son,  as  a  colleague  in  the  imperial  sway,  as  consort  in  the 
tribunician  powei-,  and  is  displayed  before  all  the  armies,  not, 
a.s  previously,  by  the  concealed  arts  of  his  mother,  but  at  her 
open  suggestion.     For  Livid  had  so  won  the  affections  of  the 
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aged  Augustus  that  he  banished  to  the  Island  of  Planasia 
hLs  only  surviving  grandson,  Agrippa  Postumus,  who  was 
indeed  dastitute  of  good  qualities  and  stolidly  brutal  in  his 
physical  sti-ength,  but  yet  had  been  convicted  of  no  crime. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Augustus  gave  to  Germanicus,  the 
son  of  Drusus.  the  command  of  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
and  ordered  his  adoption  by  Tiberius,  although  there  was  a 
youthful  son  of  Tiberius  in  the  palace.'  But  this  was  done 
that  the  emperor  might  rast  on  more  suppoiis.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  war  left,  except  that  against  the  Gennans, 
which  was  carried  on  rather  to  blot  out  the  disgi-aee  suffered 
thi-ough  the  loss  of  the  army  with  Quintilius  Varus  than 
through  any  desire  to  extend  the  empire,  or  for  any  fitting 
recompense.  At  home  affairs  were  tranquil ;  the  names  of 
the  magistracies  were  unchanged ;  the  younger  men  had 
been  born  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  even  the  elder  citizens 
had,  for  the  most  part,  spi-ung  up  amid  the  civil  wars ;  now 
few  wfere  left  who  had  seen  the  republic. 

4.  And  so  with  the  change  of  government  nothing  of  the 
old  and  blameless  morality  remained  anywhere ;  casting  off 
equality,  all  looked  up  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor  with 
no  feai-s  for  the  present  as  long  as  Augustus,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  sustained  himself  and  his  family,  and  preserved 
peace.  When  in  his  old  age  he  was  being  worn  out  by  a  sickly 
body,  and  the  end  and  new  hopes  were  at  hand,  a  few  idly 
discussed  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  most  men  dreaded  war, 
some  desired  it.  By  far  the  largest  number  defamed  the 
characters  of  their  future  mastei-s  in  various  rumours. 
"  Agrippa,"  they  said,  "  was  brutal  and  exasperated  by 
disgrace,  and  unequal  to  such  a  biu-den  both  by  reason  of  his 
youth  and  his  want  of  worldly  experience.  Tiberius  Nero 
was  mature  in  years,  a  tried  warrior ;  but  characterised  by 
the  old  and  inbred  haughtiness  of  the  Claudian  family,  and 
many  indications  of  his  cruelty  broke  out  from  time  to  time, 
though  they  were  repressed.  He  had  been  brought  up  from 
childhood,  they  said,  in  the  reigning  house ;  consulships  and 
triumphs  had  been  heaped  on  him  in  his  youth  ;  even  during 
those  years  which  he  had  spent  in  exile  at  Rhodes,  under 
the  pi-etence  of  retirement,  his  thouglits  ran  on  nothing  save 
anger,  dissimulation,  and  secret  lusts.    -The  mother  too  was 
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there  with  a  woman's  lack  of  self-control ;  we  must  be  the 
slaves  of  a  woman  and  of  two  youths  besides,  who  would 
for  a  w^hile  encumber  the  state,  and  at  some  time  or  otlier 
distract  it." 

5.  While  men  were  discussing  these  and  similar  topics, 
the  feebleness  of  Augustus  increased,  and  some  suspected 
crime  on  the  part  of  his  wife.  For,  in  fact,  a  rumour  had 
gone  abroad  that  Augustus  a  few  months  before,  after 
choosing  confidants  and  one  companion,  Fabius  Maximuf<, 
had  sailed  to  Planasia  to  visit  Agrippa  ;  many  tears  were 
shed  there  on  both  sides,  sigi^s  of  affection  were  shown,  and 
there  was  consequently  a  hope  that  the  youth  would  be 
restored  to  his  grandfather's  house.  Maximus  disclosed  this 
to  his  wife  Marcia,  and  the  latter  informed  Livia.  This 
circvimstance  came  to  the  ears  of  Caesa,r,  Maximus  died 
shortly  afterwards — whether  by  a  self-inflicted  death  or  not 
is  doubtful — and  at  his  funeral  the  groans  of  Marcia  were 
heard  accusing  herself  of  being  the  cause  of  her  husband's 
destruction.  Whatever  the  leal  facts  of  the  case  are, 
Tiberiixs  had  scarcely  entered  Illyricum  Avhen  he  was 
summoned  by  an  urgent  despatch  from  his  mother ;  it  has 
not  been  exactly  ascertained  whether  he  found  Augustus, 
at  the  city  of  Nola,  stUl  breathing  or  lifeless.  For  Livia 
had  surrounded  the  house  and  paths  by  vigilant  guards,  and 
~  favourable  bulletins  were  issued  for  some  time  until,  when 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion  had  been  provided  for,  the 
same  report  told  of^he  death  of  Augustus  and  the  accession 
of  Tiberius,     y^ — 

6.  The  first  crime  of  the  new  principate  was  the  murder 
of  Postumus  Agrippa.  Though  he  was  off  his  guard  and 
unai-med,  a  centui'ion  of  resolute  character  despatched  him 
with  difiiculty.  Tiberius  held  no  discussion  in  the  senate  on 
this  matter ;  he  alleged  the  orders  of  his  father,  by  which,  he 
said,  Aiigustus  had  enjoined  the  tribune,  who  was  placed 
over  Agrippa  as  a  guard,  to  make  no  delay  in  putting  him 
to  death,  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  brought  his  days  to  a 
close.  Augustus,  without  doubt,  had  made  many  and  bitter 
complaints  about  the  habits  of  the  young  man,  and  had 
succeeded  in  having  his  exile  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  however  he  had  never  steeled  himself  to  the  murder 
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of  any  of  his  relations,  nor  was  it  credible  that  his  grandson 
had  been  put  to  death  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  stepson. 
It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Tiberius  and  Livia,  the 
one  through  fear,  the  other  with  a  stepmother's  hatred, 
had  hastened  the  murder  of  a  youth  who  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  hati-ed.  When  the  centurion  announced, 
according  to  military  custom,  that  his  commands  had  been 
executed,  Til^erius  declared  that  he  had  given  no  such  ordei-s, 
and  that  an  account  must  be  given  to  the  senate.  Hearing 
this,  Sallustius  Crispus,  the  sliarer  in  their  secrets,  who  had 
sent  the  missive  to  the  tribune,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
accused,  and  as  it  was  equally  perilous  whether  the  dis- 
closure he  made  were  false  or  true,  advised  Livia  not  to 
allow  the  secrets  of  the  palace,  the  plans  of  her  friends,  and 
the  services  of  the  soldiers  to  be  bruited  abroad,  nor  to  let 
Tiberius  break  the  strength  of  the  principate  by  referring 
every  matter  to  the  senate ;  "  the  essential  principle  of 
government,"  he  concluded,  "  is  that  accounts  will  not 
balance  unless  audited  by  one  person  only." 

7.  At  Rome  the  consuls,  senators,  and  knights  rushed 
into  servitude ;  the  more  illustrious  a  man  was,  the  more 
h}-pocritical  and  eager  for  slavery  he  became ;  carefully 
composing  their  countenance  that  they  might  not  express 
exultation  at  the  death  of  one  emperor,  or  gloom  at  the 
accession  of  the  other,  they  mingled  tears  and  joy,  laments 
and  adulation.  The  consuls  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Sextus 
Appuleius  wei-e  the  first  who  swore  obedience  to  Tiberius 
Caesar ;  next  in  their  presence  Seius  Strabo  and  Gaius 
Turranius,  the  former  prefect  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  the 
latter  corn  commissioner ;  the  senate,  the  soldiers,  and  the 
people  followed  their  example.  For  Tiberius  began  every 
act  by  means  of  the  consuls,  as  if  the  old  republic  were 
still  in  existence  and  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
rule.  Even  the  edict  by  which  he  summoned  the  senators 
into  the  house  was  only  issuetl  by  Him  under  the  title  of 
the  tribunician  prerogative  which  he  had  received  under 
Augustus.  The  words  of  the  proclamation  were  few  and 
unassuming  in  tone ;  he  would  consult  about  the  honom-s  to 
be  paid  to  his  parent,  and  would  not  leave  the  body ;  this 
was  the  only  one  of  his  public  functions  which  he  would 
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avail  himself  of.  But  en  the  death  of  Augustus  he  had 
given,  as  general,  the  standard  to  the  praetorian  cohorts; 
there  were  sentries,  an  armed  force,  and  the  other  tokens 
of  a  court ;  soldiers  accompanied  him  to  the  forum  and  to 
the  senate  house.  He  despatched  a  letter  to  the  armies  as  if 
he  had  obtained  imperial  sway,  and,  save  when  he  spoke  in 
the  senate,  acted  nowhere  with  hesitation.  His  principal 
motive  arose  from  the  fear  that  Germanicus,  who  had  at 
his  disposal  so  many  legions  and  the  vast  auxiliary  forces 
of  the  allies,  and  whose  popularity  with  the  peojile  was 
gi-eat,  would  prefer  to  hold  empire  to  waiting  for  it.  He 
paid  regard  to  popular  opinion,  wishing  to  pi*esent  the 
appearance  of  one  who  was  called  and  chosen  by  the  state, 
rather  than  of  one  who  had  crept  into  power  by  a  woman's 
intrigue  and  the  adoption  of  a  dotard.  Afterwards  it  was 
recognised  that  his  hesitation  had  been  assumed  to  test  the 
wishes  of  the  chief  men  ;  for  he  was  wont  to  store  words 
and  looks  in  his  memory,  and  turn  them  into  a  foundation 
for  a  charge. 

8.  On  the  first  day  on  which  the  senate  met,  Tiberius 
allowed  no  business  to  be  transacted  save  about  the  obse- 
quies of  Augustus.  His  will,  which  was  brought  in  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  named  Tiberius  and  Livia  as  heirs.  Livia 
was  adopted  in  the  Julian  family,  and  received  the  name 
of  Augusta.  Augustiis  had  named  his  gi-andsons  and  great 
grandsons  heirs  in  default ;  in  the  third  place,  the  leading 
men  in  the  State,  who  were  for  the  most  part  jiersonal 
enemies ;  but  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  display  and 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  legacies  did  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  citizen,  save  that  he  gave  forty-three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  the  people  and  the 
^populace,  one  thousand  to  each  of  the  soldiers  of  the  prae- 
torian cohorts,  [five  hundred  to  each  of  the  city  soldiers,] 
and  three  hundred  apiece  to  the  legionai-ies  and  to  the 
cohorts  composed  of  Roman  citizens.  Then  the  question 
of  honours  was  di.scussed :  Gallus  Asinius  and  Lucius 
Arruntius  voted  what  were  tliought  the  most  distinguished  ; 
the  former  that  the.  funeral  should  pass  by  the  triumphal 
gate,  the  latter  that  the  titles  of  the  laws  that  had  been 
passed    and    the    names    of    the    nations    conquered    by 
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Augustus  shovild  be  carried  in  front  of  the  body.  Messala 
Valerius  further  proposed  that  the  oath  of  obe<lience  to 
Tiberius  should  be  renewed  yearly,  and  when  asked  by 
Tiberius  whether  he  had  brought  forward  the  motion  at 
his  command,  answered  that  he  had  done  so  of  his  own 
free  \n\l,  and  that  in  matters  which  affected  the  state  he 
would  avail  himself  of  no  one's  advice  but  his  own,  even 
if  this  coui-se  incui-red  the  danger  of  offence  ;  this  was  the 
only  form  of  adulation  which  remained.  The  members 
cried  out  that  the  body  should  be  borne  to  the  pyre  on 
the  shouldei-s  of  the  senatoi-s.  Caesar  left  the  matter  in 
then*  hands  with  arrogant  condescension,  and  commanded 
the  people  by  an  edict  to  check  any  inclination  to  bura 
Augustus  in  the  forum  i-ather  than  in  the  Campus  Mai-tius, 
his  destined  resting-place,  since  they  had  formerly  disturbed 
the  obsequies  cf  the  divine  Julius  by  their  excessive  enthu- 
siasm. Soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  as 
if  to  form  a  guard  amid  much  mockery  from  men  who  had 
seen  with  their  own  eyes,  or  had  heai-d  from  their  pai-ents, 
of  that  day  when  servitude  was  not  yet  matured  and 
Uberty  was  unsuccessfully  re-sought ;  when  the  mm-der  of 
the  dictator  Caesar  seemed  to  some  an  atrocious  deed  and 
to  other's  an  act  of  surpassing  fairness ;  "  while  now,"  they 
thought,  "the  aged  emj^eror,  though  he  had  held  power 
for  long,  and  pro\"ision  had  been  made  for  his  heir's  to 
u.se  against  tl.e  state,  had  to  be  protected  for-sooth  by  a 
military  force,  in  order  that  his  interment  might  pass  off 
without  disturbance." 

9.  Then  there  was  much  talk  of  Augustus  himself,  while 
many  foolishly  wondered  that  the  same  day  was  the  fir'st 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  empire  and  the  last  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  had  ended  his  existence  in  the  same  house  and  bed- 
chamber at  Nola  in  which  his  father  Octavius  had  passed 
away.  Men  talked  tco  of  the  number  of  his  consulships,  in 
which  he  had  equalled  Valer-ius  Cor-vus  and  Gains  Mar-ius 
together ;  of  the  tr-ibunician  power  that  was  held  without 
intermission  for  seven  arxd  thii-ty  year's ;  of  the  name  of 
Imperator,  won  twenty-one  times,  and  of  other  honour-s 
that  had  been  gained  over  and  over  again,  or  obtained  for 
the  first   time.     Among  the  wise   his  life   was  variously 
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extolled  or  attacked.  Some  maintaiaed  that  he  had  been 
driven  to  civil  war — which  could  neither  be  waged  nor 
continued  by  honourable  methods — by  his  affection  for 
his  parent  and  the  nBcessities  of  the  state,  in  which  there 
was  then  no  place  for  laws.  He  had,  they  said,  made  many 
concessions  to  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  vengeance  on  his  father's  murderers.  When  Lepidus 
had  grown  old  amid  sloth,  and  Antonius  had  plunged  into 
ruin  by  his  lust,  there  was  no  other  remedy  for  his  harassed 
country  than  the  rule  of  an  absolute  monarch.  "  Yet,"  they 
continued,  "the  state  was  not  established  by  means  of  a 
kingdom  or  by  a  dictatorship,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
prince;  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  or  by  distant  i-ivers  ;  the  legions,  the  provinces,  and 
the  fleets  were  all  bound  together  ;  law  reigned  among  the 
citizens ;  the  allies  were  treated  with  moderation  ;  the  city 
itself  was  in  a  state  of  magnificent  beauty;  a  very  few 
measures  had  been  carried  out  by  violence  in  order  that 
everything  else  might  remain  in  peace." 

10.  It  was  said,  on  the  other  hand,  "that  affection  for  his 
father  and  the  emergencies  of  the  state  were  assumed  as 
a  mask ;  it  was  really  through  lust  for  rule  that,  when  a 
young  man  in  a  private  station,  he  had  excited  the  veterans 
by  bribes,  raised  an  army,  tampered  with  the  consul's 
^J^egions,  and  feigned  friendship  for  the  party  of  Pompey. 
(  Afterwards,  when  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  he  had 
^isurped  the  emblems  and  authority  of  praetor,  when 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  slain, — whether  they  were  cut  off" 
by  the  enemy,  or  Pansa  by  poison  infused  into  a  wound  and 
''  Hirtius  by  his  own  soldiers  and  Caesar's  treacherous  machin- 
ations,— he  took  }X)Ssession  of  both  their  forces,  wrested 
the  consulate  from  an  unwilling  senate,  and  turned  against 
the  state  the  arms  which  he  had  received  to  war  upon 
Antony  V  citizens  were  proscribed,  lands  divided, — actions  un- 
apprer^a  even  by  those  who  executed  them.  Granted  that 
tlie  deaths  of  Cassius  and  the  Bruti  were  sacrificed  to 
hereditary  enmity  {although  it  is  a  duty  to  waive  personal 
feuds  for  the  public  interest),  still  he  had  cheated  Pompey 
by  the  phantom  of  peace,  and  Lepidus  by  the  appearance 
of  friendship ;  afterwards  he  had  lured  on  Antony  by  the 
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treaties  of  TarentumandBrundisium,  and  by  marriage  with 
his  sister,  only  in  the  end  to  pay  by  his  death  the  penalty 
of  a  treacherous  alliance.  No  doubt  after  this  there  was 
peace,  but  it  was  peace  stained  with  blood.  Abroad  LoUius 
and  Varus  had  met  with  disaster.  Rome  had  seen  the 
miu*ders  of  men  like  Varro,  Egnatius,  and  luhis."  Nor 
was  his  private  life  spared.  "  He  had  taken  Nero's  wife 
from  him,  and  had  gone  through  the  farce  of  consulting 
the  pontiffs  as  to  whether  ^vith  a  child  conceived  and  not 
yet  brought  to  birth,  she  could  properly  marry  ;  then  there 
were  the  excesses  of  Q.  Pedius  and  Vedius  Pollio ;  and 
finally  there  was  Livia,  as  a  mother  oppressive  to  the  state, 
as  a  stepmother  oppressive  to  the  home  of  the  Caesars. 
Nothing  was  left  for  the  honours  of  the  gods,  for  Augustus 
claimed  that  he  himself  shoidd  be  worshipped  with  temples 
and  the  statues  of  deities  by  means  of  flamens  and  priests. 
Nor  was  even  the  adoption  of  Tiberius  as  his  successor  due 
to  affection  or  anxiety  for  the  state;  but  he  had  looked 
into  his  arrogance  and  cruelty,  and  had  sought  glory  for 
himself  by  a  comparison  -n-ith  the  worst  successor  he  could 
find."  For  indeed  Augustus  a  few  years  before,  when  he 
was  a  second  time  demanding  for  Tiberius  the  tribunician 
power,  was,  it  is  true,  complimentary  in  language,  yet  had 
dropped  certain  hints  about  Tiberivis'  carriage  and  dress 
and  manners,  which  he  conveyed  as  taunts  under  the  guise 
of  an  excuse.  However,  when  his  funeral  had  been  duly 
performed,  a  temple  and  divine  ritual  were  decreed  for 
him. 

11.  After  this  prayers  were  addressed  to  Tiberius.  He, 
for  his  part,  held  forth  in  various  ways  about  the  gi-eatness 
of  the  empii'e,  his  own  unwoi-thiness.  "  Only  the  intellect 
of  the  divine  Augustus  was  large  enough  for  so  great  a 
burden  ;  for  his  own  pai-t,  summoned  as  he  had  been  by 
him  to  shaie  his  anxieties,  he  had  learnt  by  experience  how 
difficult  and  how  exposed  to  risk  was  the  task  of  governing 
the  empire.  In  a  state,  therefore,  supported  by  so  many 
men  of  renown,  they  should  not  give  over  everything  to  one 
man ;  a  larger  nimiber  by  united  laboiu-s  would  discharge 
more  easily  the  duties  of  the  state."  There  was  more 
grandeur  than  sincerity  in  such  a  speech.  Tiberius'  language, 
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even  in  matters  which  he  did  not  conceal,  was  always, 
whether  from  nature  or  custom,  hesitating  and  obscure;  and 
on  this  occasion,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  conceal  his 
feelings  altogether,  it  was  all  the  more  involved  in  intricacy 
and  doubt.  But  the  Fathers,  whose  only  fear  was  lest  they 
should  seem  to  understand,  burst  into  complaints,  tears, 
and  prayers ;  they  held  forth  their  hands  to  the  gods,  to 
the  statue  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  knees  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  ordered  a  document  to  be  produced  and  read.  In  this 
was  contained  a  summary  of  the  state's  resources,  the 
number  of  the  citizens  and  allies  under  arms,  the  number 
cf  the  fleets,  kingdoms,-  provinces,  taxes  direct  and  indirect, 
and  the  necessary  disbursements  and  largesses.  AH  this 
Augustus  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  adding, 
perhaps  from  fear  or  jealousy,  as  a  piece  of  adyice  that  the 
empire  should  be  confined  within  its  present  boundaries. 

12.  Meanwhile,  as  the  senate  descended  to  the  most  abject 
entreaties,  Tiberius  happened  to  say  that  although  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  whole  state,  yet  he  would 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  whatever  part  should  be 
intrusted  to  him.  Thereupon  Asinius  Gallus  said,  "  I  ask 
you,  Caesar,  what  part  of  the  state  you  wish  to  be  intrusted 
to  you."  Confused  by  the  unexpected  question,  for  a  brief 
space  he  was  silent;  then  recovering  himself,  he  replied 
that  it  was  in  no  wise  becoming  to  his  modesty  to  clloose 
or  avoid  anything  of  that  from  which  he  would  prefer  to 
be  entirely  excused.  In  return  Gallus  (for  he  had  guessed 
from  his  looks  that  Tiberius  was  angry)  said  that  he  had 
not  put  the  question  with  any  intention  of  dividing  what 
could  not  be  separated,  but  that  it  might  be  proved  even 
from  his  own  avowal  that  the  body  of  the  state  was  single, 
and  must  be  governed  by  the  mind  of  a  single  man.  He 
added  an  exj)ression  of  praise  with  regard  to  Augustus, 
and  reminded  Tiberius  himself  of  his  victories,  and  of  the 
glorious  successes  he  had  achieved  for  so  many  yeai\s  when 
only  a  civilian.  But  he  did  not  for  all  that  mollify  the 
anger  of  Tiberius ;  he  had  been  long  since  an  object  of  hatred 
oti  the  supposition  that  liaving  married  Vipsania,  daughter 
of  M,  Agrippa,  who  had  once  beeri  the  wife  of  Tiberius, 
he    was   aiming   to    be    something    more    than    a    citizen, 
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and  retained  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  Asinius 
Pollio. 

13.  Aft€r  this  L.  Arruntius,  in  a  speech  differing  hut  little 
frcm  that  of  Gallus,  gave  offence  in  the  same  way  ;  and  yet 
Tiberius  had  no  old  grudge  against  him,  but  suspected  him 
merely  because  he  was  rich,  energetic,  and  possessed  of 
excellent  qualities  and  of  cori^esponding  repute  in  his  public 
capacity.  Indet^d  Augustus,  when  in  his  last  conversations 
he  was  discussing  what  persons  would  i*efuse  to  accept  the 
first  place  in  the  state  though  hkely  to  prove  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  its  functions,  and  who  would  desire  it  though 
unequal  to  them,  and  who  would  be  both  capable  and  eager, 
had  declared  that  ISr.  Lepidus  was  able,  but  despised  them  ; 
that  Gallus  Asinius  was  ambitious,  but  incapable  ;  and  that 
L.  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy,  and  should  the  chance  be 
offered,  likely  to  make  the  venture.  About  the  first  two 
writers  are  a^eed;  some  authors,  however,  have  handed  down 
the  name  oijSf:  Piso  instead  of  Arruntius;  and  all  of  them 
except  Tjepidus  were  soon  destroyed  on  various  charges  got 
up  by  the  contrivance  of  Tiberius.  Even  Q.  Haterius  and 
Mamercus  Scaurus  rufiled  his  suspicious  temper,  Haterius 
by  saying,  "  How  long,  Caesar,  will  you  suffer  that  the  state 
should  have  no  head  ? " '  Scaurus  because  he  had  declared 
that  there  was  a  hope  that  the  prayers  of  the  senate  would 
not  be  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  Tiberius  had  not  vetoed  the 
motion  of  the  consuls  by  virtue  of  his  tribunician  power. 
Against  Haterius  he  at  once  bix)ke  out  into  invective ; 
Scaurus,  with  whom  he  was  more  implacably  angry,  he 
passed  over  in  silence.  At  last,  wearied  with  the  general 
clamour,  and  the  importunity  of  individuals,  he  yielded  by 
degrees ;  not  indeed  admitting  that  he  took  empire  upon 
himself,  yet  ceasing  to  refuse  it  and  to  be  entreated.  It  is 
known  that  Haterius,  when  he  had  entered  the  palace  to 
beg  pardon  and  w;is  pi-ostrating  himself  at  the  knees  of 
Til>erius  as  he  was  walking  along,  was  almost  killed  by  the 
guards,  because  Tiberius  stumbled  accidentally  or  fix»m  being 
entangled  by  his  hands.  Yet  the  peril  of  so  gi-eat  a  man 
did  not  soften  him,  till  Haterius,  suing,  to  Augusta,  was 
saved  by  her  very  solicitous  entreaties. 

14.  Great  too  was  the  fawning  of  the  Fathers  upon 
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Augusta.     Some  proposed  that  slie  should  be  called  "  the 
parent,"    others    "the    mother   of    the     country/'    and    a 
majority  that  to  the  name  of  Caesar  should  be  added  "  son 
of    Julia."      The    emperor    repeatedly   declared   that   the 
honours  paid  to  women  must  be  kept  Avithin  bounds,  and 
that  he  would  use  the  same  moderation    with  regard   to 
those  which  were  assigned  to  himself ;  in  reality,  racked 
AA'ith  envy,  and  taking  a  woman's  elevation  as  a  slight  to 
himself,  he  did  not  allow  even  a  lictor  to  be  set  apart  for 
her,  and  vetoed  the  erection  of  an  altar  in  memory  of  her 
adoption,  and  other  similar  proposals.     But  for  Germanicus 
Caesar  he  asked  the  proconsular  powers,  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  confer  them  upon  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  sympathy  for  his  grief  at  the  death  of  Augustus. 
The  reason  the  same  claim  was  not  made  for  Drusus  was 
that  the  latter  was  consul  elect,  and  was  in  -Ilome.     He 
named  twelve  candidates  for  the  praetorship — the  number 
handed  down  by  Augustus;  and  when  the  senate  urged  him 
to,  increase  it,  he  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  exceed  it. 
"  15.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  elections  were  transferred 
from   the   Campus   to   the   senate ;    for    up    to   that    day, 
although  the  most  important  were  carried  out  at  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  yet  some  were  settled  by  the    partialities 
of  the  tribes.     Nor  did  the  people  complain  of  the  loss  of 
their  right,  save  in  idle  talk;  and  the  senate,  freed  thereby 
from  largesses  and  degrading  solicitations,   gladly  upheld 
the  change,  Tiberius  restricting  himself  to  recommend  not 
more  than  four  candidates,  who  were  to  be  elected  without 
rejection  or  canvass.     Meanwhile,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
requested  that  they  might  exhibit,  at  their  own  expense, 
shows  which,  being  added  to  tlie  calendar,  wei"e  to  be  called 
Augustales,  from  the  name  of  Augustus.     A  sum  of  money 
was,  however,  decreed  from  the  treasury,  and   they   were 
granted  also  the  use  of  the  triumphal  robe  in  the  circus, 
but  they  weie  not  allowed  to  lide  in  a  chariot.      Soon  the 
aniuial  celebration  was  transferred  to  the  piaetor,  to  whom 
had  fallen  the  administration  of  justice  between  citizens 
and  foreigners. 

16.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city  when  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia,   due  to 
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no  new  causes,  save  that  the  change  of  empeix>rs  promised 
licence  to  the  excesses  of  armed  bands,  and  the  hope  of 
profit  from  civil  war.  In  the  summer  camp  three  legions 
were  quartered  together,  under  the  command  of  Junius 
Blaesus,  who,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  either  from  mourning  or  joy  had 
given  his  men  a  hoHday  from  their  customary  duties. 
From  this  t]ie  soldiers  began  to  be  demoraHsed,  to  grow 
quarrelsome,  to  lend  their  ears  to  the  talk  of  every 
pestilent  fellow ;  in  a  word,  to  devsire  luxury  and  idleness, 
and  to  dislike  dLscipKne  and  toil.  There  was  in  the  camp 
a  certain  Percennius,  formerly  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
theatrical  claqueurs,  and  afterwards  a  common  soldier, 
unrestrained  in  Ids  language,  and  one  who  had  learnt 
from  his  theatrical  partisanship  how  to  stir  up  assemblies 
to  disorder.  He  gradually  influenced  ignorant  minds 
which  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  terms  of 
service  now  that  Augustus  was  dead,  by  conferences  held 
at  night,  or  when  day  was  verging  into  evening ;  and  when 
the  better  disposed  had  dispersed  he  gathered  together  all 
the  worse  spirits,     t/^ 

17.  At  last,  now  that  there  were  also  others  ready  to  pro- 
mote a  mutiny,  he  asked,  in  the  tone  of  a  demagogue,  why  like 
slaves  they  obeyed  a  few  centurions  and  still  fewer  tribunes? 
"  When  will  you  dare  to  demand  relief  if  you  do  not  approach 
with  arms  or  entreaties  an  emperor  who  is  new,  and  as  yet 
not  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  ?  We  have  sinned  enough 
through  our  cowardice  during  all  these  years,  in  that,  though 
we  are  old,  and  most  of  us  have  bodies  maimed  as  the  result 
of  wounds,  we  submit  to  a  service  of  thirty  or  foi  ty  years' 
duration.  Not  even  when  discharged  is  our  service  at  an 
end,  biit  encamped  under  a  banner  we  endure  the  same 
toils  under  another  name.  And  if  any  one  outlives  these 
numerous  risks  he  is,  in  addition,  dragged  ofi"  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  where,  under  the  name  of  lands,  he  receives 
marshy  swamps  or  mountainous  wastes.  For  -without  doubt 
the  service  itself  is  burdensome  and  profitless  ;  our  life  and 
person  are  valued  at  ten  asses  a  day ;  out  of  this  sum  we 
must  purchase  kit,  arms,  and  tents  ;  from  this  we  have  to 
buy  off  the  cruelty  of  centurions  and  exemptions  from  duty. 
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But,  indeed,  the  floggings  and  wounds,  the  hard  winters,  the 
summers  passed  in  the  labours  of  war,  terrible  campaign- 
ing, or  barren  peace,  know  no  end.  There  is  no  other  relief 
than  that  military  life  be  entered  on  the  fixed  conditions, 
that  our  wage  be  a  denarius  each,  and  that  the  sixteenth 
year  put  an  end  to  our  service ;  that  we  be  kept  after  that 
time  no  longer  under  a  standard,  but  that  in  the  same 
camp  our  wages  be  paid  in  cash.  Do  the  praetorian  cohorts 
who  receive  two  denarii,  who  after  sixteen  years  are  restored 
to  their  hearths  and  homes,  encounter  more  perils  1  I  do 
not  mean  to  disparage  the  guards  of  the  capital ;  neverthe- 
less, here  among  barbarous  tribes  we  see  the  enemy  from 
the  very  doors  of  our  tents." 

18.  The  crowd  from  various  motives  shouted  applause; 
these  pointing  with  words  of  reproach  to  the  marks  of  the 
lash,  those  to  their  grey  locks,  and  most  of  them  to  their 
threadbare  garments  and  naked  bodies.  Finally,  they 
leached  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that  they  proposed  to  mingle 
the  three  legions  into  one.  Diiven  from  their  purpose  by 
jealousy,  as  each  sought  that  honour  for  his  own  legion, 
they  turned  to  ether  plans,  and  set  up  in  one  spot  the  eagles 
and  standards  of  the  legions ;  at  the  same  time  they  piled  up 
turf  and  erected  a  tribunal,  that  their  position  might  be  more 
conspicuous.  As  they  were  bustling  about,  Blaesus  arrived, 
and  began  to  rebuke  and  restrain  them  man  by  man,'  ex- 
claiming, "  Better  dye  your  hands  first  in  my  blood ;  with 
less  guilt  will  you  slay  the  legate,  than  revolt  from  the 
emperor.  I  will  either  maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  legions 
alive,  or,  murdered,  will  hasten  on  your  repentance." 

19.  None  the  less  the  turf  was  piled  up,  and  had  now 
risen  breast  high,  when,  overcome  at  length  by  his  per- 
sistency, they  gave  up  the  attempt.  Blaesus,  a  man  of 
considerable  oratorical  skill,  said,  "  It  is  not  through  mutiny 
and  tumult  that  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  ought  to  be 
conveyed  to  Caesar,  nor  did  the  soldiers  of  old  ask  such 
novel  boons  of  ancient  commanders,  nor  you  yourselves  of 
the  divine  Augustus ;  and  it  is  little  opportune  that  the 
anxieties  of  the  emperor,  now  in  their  beginning,  shoidd  be 
aggravated.  If,  however^  you  ai-e  endeavouring  in  time 
of  peace  to  attempt  what  you  did  not  demand  even  when 
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victorious  in  ci\al  war,  why,  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
obedience,  contrary  to  the  sacred  bond  of  discipline,  do  yon 
plot  violence  ?  Pick  out  ambassadors,  and  give  them  in- 
structions in  yprtf  presence."  They  shouted  with  acclama- 
tion that  the  son  of  Blaesus,  a  tribune,  should  undertake 
this  embassy,  and  demand  for  the  soldiei-s  a  discharge  after 
sixteen  years.  They  would  give  their  other  instructions 
when  the  fii-st  had  succeeded.  When  the  young  man  had 
departed,  there  was  comparative  quiet ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  arrogant  because  the  fact  that  the  legate's  son  was 
the  pleader  of  their  common  cause  showed  that  what  they 
had  failed  to  obtain  by  moderation  had  been  extorted  by 
strong  measures. 

20.  Meanwhile  the  companies  that  had  been  sent  to 
Nauportus  before  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  to  make 
roads  and  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes,  hearing  that  a 
mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  camp,  tore  up  their  standards, 
and  after  plundering  the  neighboiuing  villages  and  Nau- 
portus  itself,  which  was  like  a  town,  assailed  the  centurions 
who  endeavoured  to  restrain  them,  with  jeers  and  abuse, 
and  finally  with  blows ;  their  rage  being  especially  directed 
against  Aufidienus  Rufus,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  whom 
they  dragged  from  a  cart  loaded  with  knapsacks,  and  drove 
on  at  the  head  of  the  column,  while  they  asked  him  in 
ridicule  "  whether  he  liked  to  endure  such  huge  burdens 
and  such  long  marches."  The  reason  was  that  Rufus,  long 
a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centurion,  and  subsequently 
prefect  of  the  camp,  tried  to  revive  the  old  severe  discipline, 
himself  an  old  hand  at  work  and  toil,  and  all  the  more 
merciless  because  he  had  endured  misery. 

21.  On  tlie  arrival  of  these  troops  the  mutiny  broke  out 
afresh,  and  straggling  from  the  camp  they  devastated  the 
suriounding  country.  Blaesus  ordered  a  few,  who  were 
esj^ecially  laden  with  booty,  to  be  punished  with  the  lash, 
and  shut  up  in  prison,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest;  for  even 
then  the  commander  was  obeyed  by  the  centurions  and  all 
the  best  of  the  common  soldiers.  The  oftendei"s  struggled 
with  those  wlio  were  dragging  them  off,  clasped  the  knees 
of  the  bystanders,  called  now  upon  the  namas  of  their 
comrades  one  by  one,  and  now  upon  the  century,  cohort,  and 
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legion,  in  whose  ranks  each  served,  exclaiming  that  the 
same  fate  threatened  them  all.  At  the  same  time  they 
heap  reproaches  on  their  commander,  appeal  to  heaven  and 
the  gods,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  stir  up  hatred,  pity, 
fear,  and  rage.  Everybody  at  once  rushed  to  the  spot,  and 
bursting  open  the  prison,  loosened  the  chains,  and  now 
added  to  their  ranks  deserters  and  men  convicted  on  capital 
charges. 

22.  From  this  point  the  outbreak  became  more  violent, 
and  the  mutiny  found  more  leaders.  A  certain  Vibulenus, 
a  common  soldier,  was  raised  on  high  in  front  of  the 
tribunal  cf  Blaesus  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bystanders, 
before  a  crowd  of  rioters  eager  to  know  what  he  intended 
to  do.  He  said,  "  You  have  indeed  restored  light  and  air 
to  these  innocent  and  wretched  men ;  but  who  will  restore 
life  to  my  brother,  or  my  brother  to  me  ?  He,  sent  to  you 
last  night  by  the  German  army  in  the  interests  of  our 
common  weal,  was  murdered  by  the  gladiators  whom  the 
general  maintains  and  arms  for  the  destiuction  of  his 
soldiers.  Say,  Blaesus,  where  is  the  corpse  you  have  flung 
away  ?  Not  even  an  enemy  grudges  burial.  When  I  have 
sated  my  grief  with  kisses  and  with  tears,  bid  me  too  be 
butchered,  provided  only  these  soldiers  here  may  bury  us, 
slain  as  we  are  for  no  guilty  deed,  but  because  we  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  legions." 

23.  He  added  force  to  these  remarks  by  his  tears,  and  by 
smiting  his  breast  and  face  with  his  hands.  Then  casting 
aside  those  upon  whose  shoulders  he  was  raised  aloft,  and 
impetuously  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  man  after  man, 
he  stirred  up  so  much  uproar  and  indignation,  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  bound  the  gladiators  who  were  among  the 
slaves  of  Blaesus,  some  the  rest  of  his  household,  while 
others  rushed  out  to  look  for  the  body.  And  if  it  had  not 
quickly  become  known  that  no  body  was  found,  and  that 
the  slaves,  though  tortures  were  applied,  denied  the  mxuder, 
and  that  he  had  never  had  a  brother,  they  would  not  have 
been  far  from  the  murder  of  their  commander.  As  it  was, 
they  thrust  out  the  tribunes  and  prefect  of  the  camp  ;  the 
knap.sacks  of  the  fugitives  were  plundered,  and  a  centvu'ion, 
Lucilius,  was  sWttn,  to  w6om  with  soldiers'  wit  they  had 
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given  the  nick-name  "  Bring  me  another,"  because  when  he 
had  broken  one  vine-rod  upon  a  man's  back  he  used  to  cry 
out  in  a  loud  voice  for  another,  and  again  another.  The 
rest  took  refuge  in  concealment,  only  one  being  detained, 
namely,  Clemens  Julius,  who,  on  account  of  his  ready  wit, 
was  deemed  fit  to  carry  out  the  insti-uctions  of  the  soldiers. 
ISTay,  the  eighth  ai:id  fifteenth  legions  themselves  would 
actually  have  come  to  blows,  since  the  former  demanded  for 
execution  a  centurion  surnamed  Sirpicus,  and  the  men  of 
the  fifteenth  defended  him,  if  the  soldiers  of  the  ninth  had 
not  interposed  entreaties,  and  to  those  who  scorned  these, 
threats. 

24.  The  news  of  this  drove  Tiberius,  close  as  he  was,  and 
especially  prone  to  hush  up  all  gloomy  intelligence,  to  send 
his  son.  Drusus  with  the  leading  men  of  the  state  and  two 
praetorian  cohorts,  but  with  no  definite  instructions ;  he 
was  to  take  his  measures  according  to  circumstances.  And 
the  cohorts  were  strengthened  beyond  their  usual  force  by 
picked  soldiery.  A  large  part  of  the  praetorian  cavalry  was 
added,  and  the  flower  of  the  German  troops,  who  at  that 
time  formed  the  emperor's  guard ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  Aelius  Seianus,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  colleague  of  his  own  father,  a  person  of 
great  influence  with  Tiberius,  was  sent  to  direct  the  young 
prince,  and  to  promise  punishments  or  rewards  to  the 
soldiers.  When  Drusus  drew  near  the  legions  came  to 
meet  him  as  a  matter  of  duty ;  but  not  gladly,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, nor  bedight  with  decorations,  but  with  unsightly 
squalor,  and  in  their  looks,  although  they  counterfeited 
grief,  rather  approaching  to  defiance. 

25.  After  he  entered  the  ramparts  they  strengthen  the 
gates  with  pickets,  and  order  bodies  of  armed  men  to  wait 
at  certain  parts  of  the  camp  ;  the  rest  surround  the  tribvmal 
in  a  dense  throng.  Drusus  stood  there  demanding  silence 
with  his  hand.  As  often  as  they  turned  their  eyes  back  on 
the  multitude  they  clamoured  with  fierce  cries ;  then  catch- 
ing sight  of  Caesar  they  trembled.  There  was  now  a 
confused  hum,  now  a  savage  outcry,  and  suddenly  a  lull. 
Urged  by  the  conflicting  emotions  of  their  minds,  they 
alternately  felt  terror  and  caused  it.     At  length,  when  the 
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confusion  ceased,  he  read  his  father's  letter,  in  which  it  had 
been  fully  written  that  his  special  care  was  for  his  brave 
legions,  with  whom  he  had  endured  many  a  war ;  that  as 
soon  as  ever  his  mind  had  a  respite  from  grief  he  would 
discuss  their  demands  before  the  senate;  meantime  he  had 
sent  his  son  that  he  might  gi-ant  without  delay  what  could 
be  conceded  at  once,  the  rest  must  be  reserved  for  the 
senate,  which  it  was  right  should  not  be  considered  as 
without  a  share  in  either  indulgence  or  severity. 

26.  Answer  was  made  by  the  crowd  that  instructions 
had  been  given  to  Clemens,  a  centurion,  which  he  was  to 
convey  to  the  emperor.  He  began  by  discussing  discharge 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  rewards  of  completed 
service,  and  demanding  that  the  daily  pay  should  be  a 
denarius,  and  that  the  veterans  should  not  be  kept  under 
a  standard.  When,  in  answer  to  this,  Drusu»  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  of  his  father,  he  was 
interrvipted  by  a  shout.  "  Why  had  he  come  neither  to 
increase  the  soldiers'  pay  nor  to  lighten  their  labours ;  in 
short,  with  no  power  to  do  them  a  service  ]  Yet,  in  truth, 
to  scourge  them  and  put  them  to  death  was  allowed  to 
everybody.  Tiberius  in  former  days  was  accustomed,  in 
the  name  of  Augustus,  to  baulk  the  Mants  of  the  legions ; 
Drusus  had  brought  up  these  wiles  again.  Were  the  sons 
only  of  the  Imperial  family  to  come  to  them  1  Surely  it 
was  a  new  thing  that  the  emperor  should  refer  to  the 
senate  only  the  soldiers'  interests.  The  same  senate,  then, 
should  be  consulted  as  often  as  punishments  or  wars  were 
announced ;  or  were  their  rewards  to  be  dependent  on 
despots,  and  their  punishments  without  an  arbitrator  1 " 

27.  Finally,  they  quit  the  tribunal,  and  with  actions  that 
are  the  cause  of  strife  and  the  beginning  of  conflicts,  shake 
their  fists  at  any  of  the  praetorian  soldiers  or  friends  of 
Caesar  who  met  them,  with  especial  hostility  to  Lentulus. 
He,  above  all  others,  was  thought  by  his  age  and  prestige  in 
war  to  encourage  Di-usus,  and  to  be  foremost  in  regarding 
with  horror  these  breaches  of  military  discipline.  And  not 
long  after,  as  he  was  leaving  the  camp  attended  by  Caesar, 
and  in  foresight  of  his  danger  was  making  back  for  the 
winter   camp,   they   surround   him   with    enquiries  as  to 
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whither  he  was  hastening — was  it  to  the  emperor  or  to  the 
senate,  there  also  to  oppose  the  interests  of  the  legions? 
At  the  same  time  they  menace  him,  and  throw  stones. 
And  now,  covered  with  blood  by  a  blow  from  a  stone,  and 
feeling  no  doubt  as  to  his  fate,  he  was  saved  by  the  running 
up  of  the  troops  which  had  arrived  with  Drusus. 

28.  A  mei-e  accident  calmetl  a  night  which  was  threatening, 
and  likely  to  break  out  into  crime  ;  for  the  moon  in  a  clear 
sky  was  seen  suddenly  to  grow  dim.  The  soldiery,  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  took  it  as  an  omen  of  passing  events,  comparing  the 
failure  of  the  heavenly  bo<ly  to  their  own  efforts,  and  thinking 
that  their  efforts  woiUd  tiu'n  out  favourably  if  the  brightness 
and  splendom-  should  be  restored  to  the  goddess.  So  with 
the  soimd  of  brazen  instruments,  with  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  bonis,  they  raise  a  din  :  accoi-ding  as  she  grew  brighter 
or  darker  they  rejoiced  or  grew  sad  ;  and  when  the  gathering 
clouds  obstructed  theii-  sight,  and  it  was  thought  she  was 
buiied  in  gloom,  as  minds  once  panic-stricken  are  i-eadily 
moved  to  supei-stition,  they  lamented  that  endless  toil  was 
portended  for  them,  and  that  the  gods  tvu^ied  away  from 
their  crimes.  Caesar,  thinking  that  he  ought  to  make 
use  of  this  change  in  their  temper,  and  to  turn  to  wise 
account  what  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way,  gives  orders 
for  the  tents  to  be  visited;  the  centurion  Clemens  is 
summoned  ^-ith  all  those  who  by  their  good  qualities  were 
popular  with  the  crowd.  These  men  make  their  way  in 
among  the  patrols,  pickets,  and  guards  of  the  gates,  offer 
hope,  threaten  terroi-s.  "How  long  shall  we  beset  the 
emperor's  son  ?  What  will  be  the  end  of  our  conflicts  ? 
Shall  we  take  the  oath  to  Percennius  and  Yibulenus? 
Will  Percennius  and  Yibidenus  bestow  pay  upon  the 
soldiers  and  lands  upon  the  discharged?  In  a  word,  will 
they  in  the  place  of  the  Neros  and  Drusi  control  the  empire 
of  the  Koman  people  ?  \V'hy  ai-e  we  not  rather  the  first  to 
i-epent  as  we  were  the  la.^t  to  offend  ?  Demands  made  in 
common  meet  with  slow  attention ;  favoiu-s  for  yourselves 
alone  you  may  earn  and  receive  at  one  and  the  same  instant." 
With  minds  move<l  by  these  words,  and  giowing  mutually 
suspicious,  they  sepai-at€ — i-ecruits  f rom  veterans,  legion  from 
legion.     Then  giadually  the  love  of  obedience  i-eturns ;  they 
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leave  the  gates,  and  they  restore  to  their  proper  places 
the  standards  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  had 
been  collected  together  into  one  spot. 

29,  Drusus  having  summoned  an  assembly  at  break  of 
day,  although  unskilled  in  speaking,  yet  with  inborn  dignity 
attacked  their  former,  and  approved  their  present  attitude. 
"  He  refused  to  he  subdued  by  terror  and  threats ;  if  he 
were  to  see  them  inclining  to  submission  and  hear  them 
entreating,  he  would  write  to  his  father  to  tm-n  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  legions."  At  theii- request  Blaesus 
and  L.  Apronius,  a  Roman  knight  on  Drusus'  staff,  and 
Justus  Catonius,  the  centurion  of  the  first  rank,  are  again 
sent  to  Tiberius.  After  this  there  arose  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  thinking  that  they  should  await  the  envoys' 
retiu-n,  and  in  the  meantime  appease  the  soldiers  by  kindness, 
others  that  they  should  proceed  with  stronger  -  measures. 
*'  There  was  no  mean  with  the  rabble ;  unless  they  feel 
terror,  they  inspire  it;  when  they  are  thoroughly  cowed, 
they  can  with  impunity  be  despised;  while  the  feeling  of 
superstition  still  influences  them,  terror  should  be  applied 
by  their  leader  by  removing  the  authors  of  the  mutiny." 
The  disposition  of  Drusus  was  naturally  inclined  to  the 
harsher  course ;  he  summoned  Vibulenus  and  Percennius, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  According  to  the 
ordinary  accovmt  they  were  buried  within  the  general's  tent ; 
it  is,  howevei-,  reported  by  some  that  their  bodies  were,  as  a 
pubUc  spectacle,  flung  outside  the  i-amparts. 

30.  Then  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  searched  for,  and 
some  wandering  outside  the  camp  were  put  to  death  by  the 
centurions  and  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts;  some 
were  even  handed  over  by  the  companies  themselves  as  a 
proof  of  loyalty.  The  woes  of  the  soldiers  were  increased 
by  the  \vinter,  which  came  early  with  storms  so  unceas- 
ing and  so  severe  that  they  could  not  leave  their  tents 
or  meet  together ;  \\  ith  difficulty  oidy  could  they  preserve 
the  standards  which  were  being  torn  away  by  the  wind 
and  rain.  Their  terror  of  the  divine  wrath  also  remained ; 
*'  it  was  not  without  cause  that  the  stars  grew  dim  in  hoi-roi- 
of  their  impiety,  and  the  storms  bvu-st  down.  There  was  no 
other  relief  for  their  ills,  save  that  they  «hould  leave  an 
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ill-omene«l  and  polluted  camp,  and  that  freetl  from  guilt 
each  should  go  back  again  to  hLs  own  winter  quai-t-ei-s." 
Fii-st  the  eighth,  then  the  fifteenth  legion  i-eturned  ;  the 
ninth  had  again  and  again  demandefl  that  they  shoidd  wait 
for  Tiberius'  letter,  but  soon  isolated  by  the  departui-e  of 
the  othei"s,  it  anticipated  of  its  o^vn  choice  its  impending 
destiny.  Drusus,  too,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
envoys,  because  affiiirs  on  the  spot  had  sufficiently  settled 
down,  i-eturned  to  Rome. 

31.  About  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  causes,  the 
German  legions  mutinied  with  more  fury  in  proportion  to 
their  greater  numbei-s;  and    they   had    great   hopes   that 
Grermanicus  Caesar  would  be  unable  to  endure  the  sovereignty 
of   another,  and    would  offer  himself  to  the  legions,  who 
would  bring  over  to  him  the  whole  empire  by  theii*  strength. 
There  were  two  armies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine :  that 
which  was  named  the  upper,  under  the  general  C.  Silius; 
the  lower  was  commanded  by  Aulus  Caecina.     The  supreme 
direction  was  in  the  hands  of   Germanicus,  who   was  at 
that  time  busily  engaged  in  assessing  the  census  of  the 
Gauls.      The    troops    whom    Silius    commanded    watched 
with  wavering  minds  the  fortune   of   the    other  mutiny ; 
but  the  soldiers  of  the  lower  army  fell  headlong  into  a 
frenzy,  the  movement  beginning  with  the  twenty-first  and 
fifth  legions,  and  the  first  and  twentieth  legions  being  also 
dragged   into   it ;    for   they  were   stationed   in   the   .same 
summer  quarters   in   the   territory   of   the  Ubii  with   no 
employment,  or  only  light  duties.     Accordingly,  when  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  a  mob  of  slaves  enlisted 
in  a  le^-y  lately  held  in  Rome,  accustomed  to  licen.se  and 
impatient  of  toil,  tainted  the  ignorant  minds  of  the  other 
soldiers ;  the  time  had  come,  they  said,  when  they  should 
demand,  the  veterans  an  early  discharge,  the  young  more 
liberal  pay,  and  every  one  a  limit  to  their  hardships,  and 
when  they  should  take  vengeance  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
centurions.     It  was  not  one  man  only  who  uttered  these 
words,  as  did  Percennius  among  the  legions  of  Pannonia, 
nor  was  it  in  the  ears  of  trembling  soldiers  looking  with 
dread  to  other  and  stronger  armies ;  but  there  were  many 
looks  and  voices  for  mutinv.     "  The  fortunes  of  Roine  were 
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placed  in  their  hand ;  the  state  was  being  augmented  by 
their  victories;  from  them  the  emperors  assumed  their 
titles." 

32.  Nor  did  their  commander  check  them  ;  indeed,  the 
madness  of  so  many  had  deprived  him  of  his  resolution. 
In  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  they  rush  with  drawn  swords 
upon  the  centurions,  who  were  from  of  old  an  object  of 
dislike  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  first  cause  of  their  fury. 
They  threw  them  to  the  ground,  they  beat  them  sixty  to 
one,  so  as  to  equal  the  number  of  the  centurions ;  then, 
mangled  and  torn,  and  some  of  them  lifeless,  they  cast  them 
forth  outside  the  ramparts,  or  into  the  river  Rhine. 
When  Septimius  had  escaped  to  the  tribunal,  and  lay 
grovelling  at  Caecina's  feet,  so  persistent  a  demand  was 
made  for  him  that  at  length  he  was  given  up  to  execution. 
Cassius  Chaerea,  who  afterwards  by  the  assassination  of 
Gains  Caesar  obtained  a  lasting  memory  for  himself  among 
posterity,  and  was  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  high  spirit, 
opened  up  a  way  for  himself  with  his  sword  through  the 
armed  throng  that  opposed  him.  Neitlier  tribune  nor 
camp-prefect  any  longer  maintained  his  authority;  the 
soldiers  shared  among  themselves  the  watches,  pickets,  and 
whatever  else  the  necessities  of  the  moment  dictated.  To 
those  who  estimated  more  profoundly  the  temper  of  soldiers, 
it  was  a  striking  proof  of  a  great  and  implacable  movement 
that  it  was  neither  in  scattered  bodies  nor  at  the  instigation 
of  a  few,  but  with  unanimity,  that  they  kindled  to  passion, 
and  with  unanimity  that  they  grew  calm  with  such 
uniformity  and  consistency,  that  you  might  suppose  they 
were  under  command. 

33.  Meantime  the  news  that  Augustus  had  died  was 
brought  to  Germanicus,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  receiving 
the  schedules  of  propex-ty  in  the  Gauls.  He  was  married 
to  the  late  emperoi"'s  granddaughter,  Agrippina,  and  had 
several  children  by  her ;  yet  though  he  was  himself  the  son 
of  Drusus,  brother  of  Titerius,  and  the  grandson  of  Augustal 
he  was  nevertheless  harassed  by  the  secret-  animosity  of 
his  uncle  and  grandmother  towards  himself,  the  causas 
of  which  were  more  wounding  because  unjust.  For  the 
Prusi  enjoyed  great  renown  among  the  Roman  people,  and 
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it  was  balieved  that  if  he  obtainad  power  he  would  restore 
freedom  ;  from  which  cause  the  same  good  fealiag  and  hope 
were  displayed  towards  Germanicus.  For  he  was  a  man 
of  courteous  temperament  and  wondrous  affability,  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  haughtiness  and  reserve  which  characterised 
the  conversation  and  looks  of  Tiberius.  To  this  were  added 
feminine  jealousias — Livia  feeling  a  stepmother's  malice 
towards  Agrippina,  and  Agrippina  herself  being  rather 
excitable,  only  that  owing  to  her  purity  and  love  for  her 
husband  she  turned  to  good  a  mind  otherwise  unbridled. 

34.  But  the  nearer  Germanicus  was  to  the  highest  hope, 
the  more  zealously  did  he  exert  himself  for  Tiberius.  He 
caused  himself  and  those  next  to  him  in  rank  and  the  states 
of  the  Belgae  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Then 
hearing  of  the  mutiny  of  the  legions,  hastily  setting  out,  he 
met  them  outside  the  camp,  their  eyes  cast  down  to  the 
ground  as  if  in  repentance.  After  he  had  entered  the 
i"ampart,  confused  complaints  began  to  be  heard.  And 
some,  taking  him  by  the  hand  under  the  pretence  of  Idssing 
it,  thrust  his  fingers  into  their  mouths  that  he  might  feel 
their  toothless  gums ;  othere  showed  their  limbs  bent  with 
age.  He  ordered  the  throng  standing  by  him,  because  it 
seemed  a  promiscuous  gathering,  to  depart  into  their  several 
companies ;  it  was  replied  that  they  would  hear  better  as 
they  were.  He  ordered  the  standards  to  be  advance<l  that 
this  at  least  might  distinguish  the  cohorts ;  they  tardily 
obeyed.  Then  beginning  with  respectful  mention  of 
Augustus  he  turned  to  the  victories  and  triumphs  of 
Tiberius,  recounting  with  especial  praise  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments he  had  accomplished  with  those  legions  in  the 
Germanies.  Then  he  eulogised  the  unanimity  of  Italy,  the 
loyalty  of  the  Gauls ;  no  mutiny  or  strife  anywhere.  These 
words  were  heard  in  silence,  or  with  only  a  slight  murmur. 

35.  When  he  touched  upon  the  mutiny,  asking  where 
was  their  militaiy  obethence,  whei-e  the  glory  of  their 
former  discipUne,  whither  had  they  banished  their  tribunes 
and  their  centiu-ions,  they  all  bared  theii-  bodies,  and 
pointed  i-eproachfiilly  to  the  scars  of  their  wounds,  and  the 
weals  of  the  lashes.  Then  with  a  confused  outcry  they 
complained  of  the  prices  of  exemptions,  the  scantiness  of 
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their  pay,  the  hardness  of  their  tasks,  and  with  especial 
mention  they  broke  out  into  invective  against  the  ramparts, 
the  trenches,  the  collection  of  fodder,  of  timber,  and  of  fire- 
wood, and  whatever  else  was  procured  from  necessity,  or 
to  counteract  idleness  in  the  camp.  Fiercest  of  all  rose  the 
cry  of  the  veterans,  who  counting  i;p  thirty  or  more 
campaigns  implored  him  to  relieve  the  worn  out,  and  begged 
that  they  might  not  die  in  the  same  toils,  but  might  end  a 
service  so  vexatious,  and  retire  without  destitution.  There 
were  some  also  who  demanded  the  money  liequeathed  by 
the  divine  Augustus  with  words  of  propitious  omen  for 
Germanicus ;  and  if  he  coveted  sovereignty  they  showed 
that  they  were  ready  to  help  him.  Then,  indeed,  as  though 
he  were  polluted  by  guilt,  he  leapt  down  headlong  from  the 
tribunal.  They  opposed  his  departure  with  arms,  threaten- 
ing him  if  he  did  not  return ;  but  he,  exclaiming  that  he 
would  die  rather  than  cast  off  his  loy'S.lty,  drew  his  sword 
from  his  side,  and  having  raised  it  aloft  would  have  plunged 
it  into  his  breast  if  those  who  were  nearest  had  not  grasped 
his  right  hand  and  forcibly  held  it  back.  That  part  of  the 
assembly  which  was  on  the  outside,  and  closely  packed 
together,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible  to  relate,  some 
individuals  coming  close  vip,  exhorted  him  to  strike ;  and 
a  soldier  named  Calusidius  offered  him  his  drawn  sword, 
adding,  "  This  is  sharper."  This  seemed  to  them  even  in 
their  madness  a  savage  act  and  of  evil  precedent,  and 
there  was  a  lull,  during  which  Caesar  was  hurried  off  by  his 
friends  to  his  tent. 

36,  There  they  took  counsel  about  a  i-emedy ;  for  it  was 
announced  that  envoys  were  being  prepared  who  were  to 
draw  over  the  upper  army  to  the  same  cause ;  the  capital 
of  the  Ubii  was  marked  out  for  destruction,  and  hands 
stained  with  rapine  were  going  to  break  forth  to  the  pillage 
of  Gaul.  The  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  the  Roman  mutiny,  and  would,  if 
the  bank  were  left  unguarded,  attack  them ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  auxiliary  forces  and  allies  were  armed  against 
the  retiring  legions  a  civil  war  was  at  once  begun.  Rigour 
was  dangerous,  generosity  scandalous ;  whether  nothing  or 
everything  were  gi-anted  to  the  soldiery  the  state  was  in 
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peril.  Accordingly,  plans  having  been  mutually  considered, 
it  was  determined  that  a  letter  should  be  written  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor;  discharge  was  to  he  granted  to 
those  who  had  sei-ved  twenty  campaigns ;  those  who  had 
served  sixteen  wei-e  to  be  relejised  from  the  militaiy  oath, 
and  kept  as  reserves  under  a  standard  released  from  all 
other  duties  save  that  of  I'epelling  the  enemy,  the  legacies 
they  had  asked  for  were  to  be  paid  and  doublevl. 

37.  The  soldiei-s  perceived  that  these  things  were  invented 
to  meet  the  crisis,  and  at  once  made  their  demands.  The 
discharge  was  hastened  on  by  means  of  the  tribunes,  but 
the  attempt  was  made  to  put  oft'  payment  till  each  reached 
his  winter  quarters.  The  men  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-firet 
legions,  however,  did  not  depart  until  in  those  very  summer 
quarters  the  sum  due  was  collected  from  the  private  re- 
sources of  Caesar  and  his  friends,  and  paid  in  full.  The 
legate  Caecina  fej'''Lack  the  fii-st  and  twentieth  legions  to 
the  state  of  the  Ubii  in  disgraceful  order,  for  the  money 
Ijags  of  the  legion  which  had  been  taken  from  the  general 
were  carried  among  the  standards  and  the  eagles.  Ger- 
manicus,  setting  out  to  the  upper  army,  compelled  the 
second,  thirteenth,  and  sixteenth  legions  to  take  the  oath 
without  delay.  The  foiui:eenth  hesitated  a  little ;  but 
their  pay  and  their  discharge  were  presented  to  them, 
although  they  did  not  demand  it. 

38.  But  an  outbreak  had  been  begun  among  the  Ch3.uci 
by  veterans  of  the  disafiected  legions  ser\-ing  on  garrison 
duty.  These  were  put  down  for  a  time  by  the  instant 
execution  of  two  soldiers.  This  was  by  the  orders  of 
M'  Ennius,  more  as  a  salutary  precedent  than  by  any 
authority  granted  him.  Then  when  the  sedition  increased 
he  ran  away,  and  having  been  discovered  after  his  hiding- 
place  had  become  unsafe,  he  borrowed  a  defence  from  audacity: 
"  It  is  not  the  prefect  but  Gei-manicus  your  general  and 
Tiberius  your  emperor  that  you  are  outraging."  When 
those  who  had  opposed  him  were  at  once  cowed,  snatching 
up  the  standard  he  turned  to  the  river-bank,  and  crying  out 
that  if  any  one  left  the  ranks  he  would  be  considered  a 
deserter,  he  led  them  back  to  their  winter  quarters,  dis- 
affected indeed,  yet  daring  nothing. 
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39.  Meanwhile,  at  the  altar  of  the  Ubii  envoys  from  the 
senate  came  to  Germanicus,  who  had  now  returned  thither. 
There   two   legions,  the  first    and  the  twentieth,  and  the 
veterans  lately  discharged  and  kept  under  a  standard,  were 
wintering.     Panic-stricken  and  mad  with  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  they  were  penetrated  by  fear  that  persons  had 
come  by  the  orders  of  the  senate,  who  would  make  void 
what   they   had  extorted  by  mutiny.      And  as  it   is   the 
custom  with  the  mob  to  accuse  some  one  of  charges,  however 
false,  they  assailed   Munatius  Plancus,    an   ex-consul   and 
chief  of  the  embassy,  as  the  author  of  the  senate's  decree ; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  first  sleep  they  began  to  demand  the 
flag  which  was  in  Germanicus's  quarters,   and   making   a 
rush  to  the  entrance  they  buret  open  the  door,  forced  Caesar 
to  rise  from  his  couch,  and  compelled  him   to  give  up  the 
flag  on  instant  peril  of  death.    Then,  as  they  wei-e  straggling 
along  the  roads  they  met  the  envoysf*5?L'U  IWAUiAg'lll"  the 
tumult  were  making  for  Germanicus.     Tliey  loaded  them 
with   reproaches,  and   prepared  to  murder  them,    Plancus 
especially,  whom  his  rank  had  deterred  from  flight ;  nor  was 
there  any  other  refuge  for  him  in  his  peril  save  the  camp  of 
the  first  legion.     There,  clinging  to  the  standards  and  eagle, 
he  protected  himself  by  their  sanctity ;   but  had  not  the 
eagle-bearer  Calpurnius  kept  off  extreme  violence,  an  envoy 
of  the  Roman  people,  a  thing  rare  even  among  our  enemies, 
would  in  a  Roman   camp  have  stained  with  his  blood  the 
altars  of  the  gods.     At  last,  at  daybreak,  after  the  general 
and  soldiers  and  their  deeds  were  recognised,  Germanicus 
entered  the  camp,  and  ordered  Plancus  to  be  conducted  to 
him,  and  received  him  upon  the  tribunal.    Then  reproaching 
their  fated  madness,  which,  he  said,   was  rising  again   by 
the  anger  not  so  much  of  the   soldiers  as  of  the  gods,  he 
disclosed  to  them   why  the  envoys  had  come ;  deplored  in 
eloquent  terms  "  the  violated  privileges  of  the  embassy,  the 
serious  and  undeserved  danger  of  Plancus,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  disgraceful   course  upon    which    the   legion    had 
entered ;  "  and,  the  assembly  being  confounded  rather  than 
calmed,  dismissed  the  envoys  under  the  protection  of  some 
auxiliary  cavalry. 

40.  Amid  this  alarm  evMybody  condemned  Germanicus 
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for  not  proceeding  to  the  upper  army,  where  lie  would  find 
obedience  and  help  against  the  insurgents :  "  Enough  and 
more  than  enough  mistakes,  they  said,  had  been  made  by 
the  discharge  and  payment,  and  by  gentle  measures.  Even 
though  he  held  his  own  life  cheap,  why  did  he  keep 
his  little  son  and  pregnant  wife  among  madmen,  who 
violated  every  human  law  ?  Let  him  at  least  restore  these 
to  their  grandsire  and  theii'  country."  After  a  long  delay, 
although  his  wife  scorned  the  idea,  and  protested  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  divine  Augustus,  and  no  craven  in 
the  face  of  danger,  he  at  length  embraced  her  and  their  son 
with  many  tears,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  depart.  The 
pitiable  procession  of  women  set  forth  slowly,  the  general's 
fugitive  wife  clasping  to  her  breast  her  little  son,  her 
fiiends'  wives  weeping  about  her  as  they  were  forcing 
themselves  away  with  her ;  and  not  less  sorrowful  were  the 
husbands  who  were  remaining  behind. 

41.  Caesar  appeared,  not  as  if  triumphant  or  commanding 
in  his  own  camp,  but  as  if  in  a  conquered  city ;  and  while 
the  groans  and  wailings  attracted  the  ears  and  eyes  even  of 
the  soldiers,  they  came  forth  from  their  tents.  What  are 
these  sounds  of  mourning  ?  they  inquired ;  what  this  sad 
sight  ?  Here  were  women  of  rank  without  a  centurion  or  a 
soldier  to  escort  them,  with  no  sign  of  a  general's  wife, 
none  of  the  usual  retinue ;  they  were  going  to  the  Ti-everi, 
who  were  foreigners.  This  awoke  shame  and  pit}';  they 
recalled  the  memory  of  her  father  Agrippa  and  her  grand- 
father Augustus,  her  father-in-law  Drusus,  her  renown  as  a 
mother  of  many  children,  her  distinguished  purity;  then 
they  thought  of  her  chUd  born  in  the  camp,  reared  in  the 
tents  of  the  legions,  whom,  in  soldiers'  language,  they  called 
CaligiUa,  because,  to  win  the  popular  affections,  he  generally 
wore  upon  his  feet  a  covering  of  that  name.  But  nothing 
influenced  them  so  much  as  jealousy  towards  the  Treveri. 
They  besought  Agi-ippina;  they  beset  her  path,  that  she 
might  return  and  stay  with  them  ;  some  ran  to  meet  her, 
while  most  of  them  returned  to  Germanicus ;  and  he  in  all 
the  freshness  of  hLs  indignation  and  anger  thus  began  to 
address  the  throng  around  : — 

42.  "My  wife  and  son  are  not  dearer  to  me  than  my 
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father  and  the  state ;  but  he  will  be  defended  by  his 
majesty,  the  Roman  empire  by  the  other  armies.  My  wife 
and  children,  whom  for  your  glory  I  would  gladly  devote  to 
death,  I  am  now  removing  far  from  your  madness,  so  that 
whatever  wickedness  of  yours  Ls  impending,  it  may  be 
expiated  by  my  blood  alone,  and  that  you  may  not  be 
made  more  guilty  by  the  slaughter  of  a  great-grandson  of 
Augustus,  and  the  murder  of  a  daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius. 
For  what  is  there  that  in  these  days  you  have  not  dared 
and  desecrated  ?  What  name  shall  I  give  to  this  gathering  ? 
Am  I  to  call  you  soldiers — you  who  have  surrounded  your 
emperor's  son  with  rampai-ts  and  with  arms  1  or  citizens — 
who  have  so  spurned  the  authority  of  the  senate?  You 
have  broken  the  rights  due  even  to  foes,  the  sanctity  of 
an  embassy  and  the  law  of  nations.  The  divine  Julius 
crushed  with  a  single  word  the  mutiny  of  his^  legions  by 
calling  '  Quirites '  those  who  were  refusing  to  obey  him. 
The  divine  Augustus  cowed  with  a  look  and  a  glance  the 
legions  which  had  conquered  at  Actium ;  it  would  be  a 
strange  and  unworthy  thing  if  even  the  soldiers  of  Spain 
and  Syria  should  despise  me,  who,  though  not  their  equal, 
am  yet  their  descendant.  You,  men  of  the  first  and 
twentieth  legions — you  of  the  first,  who  have  received  your 
standards  from  the  hand  of  Tiberius ;  you  of  the  twentieth 
who  have  shared  with  me  so  many  battles,  and  been '  en- 
riched with  so  many  rewards,  are  jou  not  making  a  noble 
return  to  your  leader  ?  Is  this  the  news  I  am  to  bear  to 
my  father,  while  from  the  other  provinces  he  hears  nothing 
but  joyful  tidings]  Am  I  to  say  that  his  new  recruits 
and  his  veterans  are  not  satisfied  with  discharge  and  pay ; 
that  here  alone  centurions  are  slain,  tribunes  driven  away, 
ambassadors  besieged,  the  camp  and  rivers  dyed  with  blood, 
and  myself  di-agging  on  my  life  as  a  favour  among  hostile 
crowds  ? 

43.  "  Why,  on  the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  why  did 
you,  my  blind  friends,  wrest  from  me  that  sword  which  I. 
was  preparing  to  plunge  into  my  breast  ?  Better  and  more 
loving  was  his  act  who  offered  me  his  sword ;  I  should  at 
least  have  fallen  before  I  had  been  privy  to  the  many 
disgraces  of  my  army ;  you  would  have  chasen  a  leader  who 
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might,  indeed,  have  let  my  death  pass  unavenged,  but 
would  have  requited  the  disaster  of  Vai-us  and  the  thi-ee 
legions.  For  Gkxl  forbid  that  the  Belgae,  even  though  they 
proffer  then-  help,  should  have  the  glory  and  renown  of 
succoiu'ing  the  Roman  name  and  crushing  the  nations  of 
Germany.  May  your  mind,  di\-ine  Augustus,  now  wel- 
comed to  heaven,  yom-  image,  father  Drusus,  your  memory, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  these  same  soldiei"s,  now  inspired 
by  shame  and  pride,  wash  out  this  stain,  and  turn  this 
civil  wrath  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  You  also, 
soldiei-s,  in  whom  I  now  see  a  change  of  demeanour  and  a 
change  of  heart,  if  you  are  for  restoring  their  envoys  to  the 
senate,  his  due  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  to  me  my 
wife  and  son,  stand  aside  from  pollution,  and  separate  from 
yom-selves  the  mutinous ;  this  will  be  a  sure  token  of 
repentance,  and  a  pledge  of  yoiu-  fidelity." 

44.  Hereupon  with  suppHant  humility  confessing  the 
justice  of  his  reproaches,  they  implored  him  to  punish  the 
guilty,  to  pardon  those  who  had  gone  astray,  and  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy.  They  begged  that  his  wife  might 
be  brought  back,  and  that  the  nursling  of  the  legions  might 
return,  and  not  be  given  up  as  a  hostage  to  the  Gauls.  He 
made  excuses  for  the  return  of  Agrippina  on  account  of  her 
approaching  confinement  and  of  the  winter ;  but  his  son 
should  come,  and  the  rest  they  shoidd  can-y  out  themselves. 
They  hurried  away,  changed  men,  in  all  directions,  and 
dragged  aU  the  ringleadei-s  of  the  mutiny  in  bonds  to  C. 
Caetix)nius,  the  legate  of  the  first  legion,  who  tried  and 
punished  them  one  by  one  as  follows.  The  legions  stood 
with  di-awn  swords  after  the  manner  of  an  assembly ;  the 
accused  was  placed  on  a  platform,  and  pointed  out  by  the 
tribune ;  if  they  shouted  "  Guilty  ! "  he  was  thrown  down 
headlong,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Tne  soldiei-s  revelled  in  the 
slaughter  as  though  they  were  thus  acquitting  themselves ; 
and  Caesar  did  not  prevent  it,  since  without  any  order  from 
him  the  ci-uelty  and  othum  of  the  deed  fell  on  the  same  men. 
The  example  was  followed  by  the  veterans,  who  not  long 
afterwards  wei-e  .sent  into  Rhaetia  on  the  plea  of  defending 
the  province  against  the  threats  of  the  Suevi ;  although 
the  true  reason  was  that  they  might  be  removed  from  a 
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camp  rendered  savage  by  the  severity  of  the  remedy,  not  less 
than  by  the  recollection  of  tjjeir  guilt.  Germanicus  then 
proceeded  to  hold  an  election  of  centurions';  they  were  called 
up  one  after  another  by  the  commander,  and  each  stated 
his  name,  raidc,  country,  the  number  of  his  campaigns,  his 
deeds  of  bravery  in  battle,  and,  if  any,  his  military  rewards ; 
if  the  tribunes  and  legion  approved  his  energy  and  integi-ity 
he  retained  his  rank ;  when  they  one  and  all  charged  him 
with  greed  or  brutality  he  was  cashiered 

45.  But  though  the  immediate  dLstm-bance  was  thus 
allayed,  a  difficulty  of  no  less  importance  still  remained 
through  the  um-uly  spirit  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first 
legions,  who  were  wintering  sixty  miles  away  at  a  place 
called  "  Old  Camp,"  for  they  had  been  the  first  to  begin  the 
mutiny ;  the  most  savage  acts  had  been  perpetrated  by 
theu'  hands,  and  now,  undismayed  by  the  punishment  of 
their  fellow-soldiers,  and  unmoved  by  their  repentance,  they 
retained  their  exasperation.  Caesar  accordingly  prepared 
to  send  legionary  soldiers,  a  fleet,  and  allies  down  the 
Ehine,  determined  on  active  measures  should  they  reject 
his  authority. 

46.  But  at  Rome,  while  the  issue  of  events  in  Illyi-icum 
was  not  yet  known,  and  they  had  heard  of  the  rising  of  the 
German  legions,  the  excited  citizens  began  to  find  fault 
with  Tibeiius,  because,  while  he  himself  by  his  hypocritical 
irresolution  made  game  of  the  feeble  and  defenceless  members 
of  the  state,  the  senate,  and  the  populace,  the  soldiers  were 
in  the  interval  revolting,  and  could  not  be  crushed  by  the 
as  yet  imbiature  authority  of  two  striplings.  He  ought  to 
go  in  person  and  oppose  his  imperial  majesty  to  mutineers, 
who  would  be  sure  to  yield  when  they  saw  their  commander, 
ripe  as  he  was  in  experience,  and  with  supreme  authority 
^o  punish  or  reward.  Coidd  Augustus  in  the  feebleness 
of  age  visit  the  Germanies  so  often,  and  was  Tiberius,  in 
the  prime  of  hLs  years,  to  sit  in  the  «enate  caiping  at  the 
utterances  of  the  Fathers'?  Adequate  measiues  had  been 
taken  to  secure  the  slavery  of  Rome ;  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  that  they  might  be 
willing  to  put  up  with  peace. 

47.  In  spite  of  these  remonstrances  the  purpose  of  Tiberius 
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remained  immovable  and  fixed,  not  to  leave  the  capital  of 
the  empii-e,  or  to  expose  himself  and  the  state  to  danger. 
Indeed  he  had  many  conflicting  soiuces  of  anxiety.  The 
army  in  Germany  was  the  stronger,  that  in  Pannonia 
nearer ;  the  former  relied  on  the  strength  of  the  Gaids,  the 
latter  threatened  Italy.  Which  shoiUd  he  prefer  ?  And  he 
was  afraid  lest  those  whom  he  visited  second  shoidd  be 
incensed  by  the  insult.  But  his  sons  could  visit  both  alike 
without  impairing  his  own  majesty,  the  dignity  of  which  was 
greater  at  a  distance ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  pardonable 
for  mere  youths  to  refer  some  things  to  theii-  father ;  and 
if  the  soldiers  resisted  Germanicus  or  Drusus,  he  him.self 
might  conciliate  or  crush  them.  What  resoiu-ce  was  left, 
if  they  despised  theu*  emperor?  Nevertheless,  as  though 
on  the  point  of  departure,  he  chose  his  retinue,  collected  his 
baggage,  and  equipped  a  fleet ;  and  then,  under  the  various 
pretexts  of  winter  and  business,  he  cheated  first  sensible 
men,  then  the  populace,  and  longest  of  all  the  provinces. 

48.  Meantime,  Germanicus,  although  he  had  collected 
his  army,  and  had  prepared  vengeance  for  the  mutineers, 
still  thought  that  an  opportunity  should  be  gi-anted  them, 
that  they  might,  perchance,  taught  by  the  recent  warning, 
consider  their  own  safety.  He,  therefore,  sent  on  a  letter 
to  Caecina,  saying  that  he  was  coming  with  a  strong  force, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  anticipate  him  by  executing  the 
guilty,  he  wovdd  slaughter  them  all  aKke.  This  letter 
Caecina  read  in  confidence  to  the  bearei^s  of  the  eagles  and 
standards,  and  all  in  the  camp  who  were  most  free  from 
the  taint  of  disaflection,  and  advised  them  to  rescue  the 
whole  ai-my  from  disgrace,  and  themselves  from  death. 
"  For  in  peace,"  he  said,  "  a  man's  motives  and  deserts  are 
considered,  but  when  war  rages  the  innocent  and  guilty 
perish  alike."  They,  after  sounding  such  persons  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  the  legions 
remained  loyal,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  the  legate, 
fixed  an  hour  at  which  to  cut  down  the  most  degraded 
and  most  disafiected.  Then,  giving  the  signal  to  one  another, 
they  binst  into  the  tents,  and  cut  them  down  all  unawares, 
none  save  those  who  were  in  the  secret  knowing  what  was 
the  beginning,  or  what  would  be  the  end,  of  the  slaughter. 
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49.  This  scene  was  a  contrast  to  all  the  civil  wars  that 
have  ever  taken  place.  Not  in  battle,  not  from  an  opposing 
camp,  but  from  the  same  beds  —those  whom  the  light  of  day 
had  seen  taking  their  meals  together,  and  night  resting 
together  in  sleep,  separate  into  parties  and  hvirl  their 
weapons  at  each  othei».  Uproar,  murder,  bloodshed,  were 
alone  visible ;  the  cause  was  wrapt  in  mystery ;  all  else  was 
swayed  by  chance;  and  some  of  the  loyal  were  slain, 
for  some  of  the  most  disloyal,  on  discovering  against  whom 
the  furious  attack  was  directed,  had  also  snatched  up  arms. 
No  lieutenant,  no  tribune  was  there  to  govern  their  fury  ; 
licence  and  vengeance  and  the  limits  of  revenge  were  left 
to  the  troops.  Germanicus,  soon  after  entering  the  camp, 
exclaimed  with  many  tears,  "  This  is  death,  not  cure,"  and 
ordered  the  bodies  to  be  burnt.  Even  then,  as  an  expiation 
of  their  madness,  there  flashed  upon  their  savage  hearts  a 
desire  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  for  they  thought  that 
the  shades  of  their  fellow  soldiers  could  be  appeased  in  no 
other  way  than  by  themselves  receiving  on  their  impious 
breasts  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  Caesar  followed 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers,  and  after  making  a 
bridge  of  boats,  sent  across  the  Rhine  twelve  thousand 
men  from  the  legions,  twenty-six  cohorts  of  allies,  and 
eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  whose  discipline  had  been  un- 
stained during  the  mutiny,    v 

50.  The  Germans  were  exultant  with  joy  hard  by,  while 
we  were  detained,  first  by  the  public  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards  by  our  dissensions. 
But  the  Roman  commander  in  a  forced  march  made  his 
way  through  the  Caesian  wood  and  over  the  barrier  begun 
by  Tiberius ;  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  barrier,  with  his 
front  and  rear  fprtified  by  the  rampart,  his  flanks  by  a 
barricade  of  felled  trees.  Then  he  marched  through  the 
thickly  wooded  country,  and  deliberated  which  of  two  roads 
he  should  take — the  short  and  customary  route  or  the  moi-e 
difficult  and  untried  one,  which  would  on  that  account  be 
unguarded  by  the  enemy.  The  longer  route  was  selected, 
and  the  remaining  preparations  hurried  on,  for  scouts  had 
bi'ought  in  the  intelligence  that  tliis  night  was  with  the 
Germans  one  of  festivity,  'and  kept  as  a  hoUday  with  the 
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ciistomary  banquets.  Caecina  was  ordered  to  lead  the  way 
with  some  light  armed  cohorts,  and  to  clear  away  the  ob- 
structing growth  of  the  woods;  the  legions  followed  at  a 
modei-ate  interval.  A  night  bright  with  stare  aided  their 
progi-ess,  and  they  an-ivetl  at  the  xillages  of  the  Marsi,  and 
stationed  pickets  round  them,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  lying  on  the  couches  and  at  the  tables,  with  no  sense 
of  fear  and  with  no  sentries  on  the  watch ;  so  entirely 
was  everything  dLsoi-deretl  by  neglect.  Fear  of  war  there 
was  none ;  and  theu'  very  peace  was  but  the  languid  and 
relaxing  ease  of  the  di-unkard^ 

51.  That  the  devastation  might  be  all  the  wider,  Caesar 
divided  his  legions  eager  for  the  fray  into  four  columns, 
and  ravaged  a  space  of  fifty  miles  with  fire  and  sword. 
Neither  sex  nor  age  moved  his  pity ;  things  sacred  and 
profane  alike,  the  temple,  too,  most  frequented  by  those 
nations,  and  called  by  them  Tamfana's,  was  levelled  to  the 
gi'ound.     The  soldiers  who   had   cut   down   enemies   half- 
asleep,  unarmed  or  straggling,  got  away  unscathed.     This 
massacre  roused  to  arms  the  Bructeri,  the  Tubantes,  and 
Usipetes,  and  they  occupied  the  passes  through  which  the 
army  must  return.     This  became  known   to  our  general, 
and  he  ordered  his  advance  alike  for  maiching  and  fighting. 
Part  of  the  cavalry  with  the  auxiliary  cohorts  led  the  way, 
then  the  fii-st  legion  followed,  and  with  the  baggage  in  the 
middle  the  men  of  the  twenty-first  closed  in  the  left  flank, 
and  the  men  of  the  fifth  the  right.     The  twentieth  legion 
strengthened  the  rear,  and  behind  them  came  the  rest  of 
the  allies.     Meantime,  the  enemy  remained  quiet  until  the 
line  should  defile  through  the  woods;  then  attacking  the 
flanks  and   van  without  much  vigour,  they  charged   the 
rear-guard  with  all  their  force.     And  now  the  light-armed 
cohorts  were   being   thrown   into  confusion  by  the  dense 
throngs  of  Germans,  when  Caesar,  riding  up  to  the  men  of 
the  twentieth,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  that  now  was  the 
time  to  wipe  ^t  the  disgrace  of  the  mutiny.     Let  them 
advance,    he    said,    and    hasten    to    tui-n   their    guilt    to 
gloiy.     They  were  fired  with  courage  at  these  words,  and 
with   a   simultaneous   charge   broke   through    the   enemy, 
drove  him  back  to  the  open,  and  slaughtered  him  there; 
Tac.  A.  I.  13 
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at  the  same  time  the  forces  of  the  van  got  clear  of  the 
woods,  and  pitched  a  camp.  From  this  point  their  course 
was  unmolested,  and  confident  in  then-  recent  successes,  and 
forgetful  of  the  past,  the  soldiers  were  placed  in  winter 
quai'ters. 

52.  The  news  of  these  events  filled  Tiberius  with  joy  and 
anxiety;  he  was  glad  that  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  but  the 
fact  that  Germanicus  had  won  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers 
by  distributing  money  and  hastening  on  their  discharge,  this, 
coupled  with  his  nephew's  military  renown,  filled  him  with 
vexation.  Nevertheless  he  brought  the  war  under  the  notice 
of  the  senate,  and  dwelt  long  on  the  valour  of  Germanicus 
in  language  too  elaborated  for  the  purpose  of  effect  to  allow 
the  senators  to  believe  it  came  from  his  inmost  heart.  In 
briefer  terms  he  praised  Drusus  and  the  end  of  the  Illyrian 
outbreak,  but  with  more  warmth  and  in  heartier  language  ; 
and  he  also  confirmed,  even  in  the  armies  of  Pannonia, 
everything  that  Germanicus  had  conceded. 

53.  In  the  same  year  JuHa  breathed  her  last ;  she  had 
long  been  confined  for  her  profligacy  by  her  father  Augustus, 
first  in  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  afterwards  in  the  town 
of  the  Rhegini,  who  dwell  by  the  straits  of  Sicily.  She  had 
married  Tiberius  while  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar  were  still 
in  their  prime,  and  had  looked  down  upon  him  as  no  match 
for  her.  Tiberius  had  no  other  reason  more  powerful  for 
retiring  to  Rhodes.  When  he  obtained  the  throne  he  left 
her  in  exile  and  disgrace,  and  after  the  murder  of  Postumius 
Agrippa  deprived  of  every  hope ;  and  finally  caused  'her 
death  by  want  and  a  lingering  disease,  thinking  that  her 
end  would  pass  unnoticed  fiom  the  length  of  her  exUe. 
The  cause  of  his  cruelty  to  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  one 
and  the  same  :  he  was  a  man  of  noble  family,  clever  intellect, 
and  misplaced  eloquence,  who  had  seduced  this  same  Julia 
when  she  was  the  wife  of  Marcus  Agrippa.  And  this  was 
not  the  end  of  then*  intiigue.  "When  she  was  given  to 
Tiberius  her  importunate  paramour  inflamed  her  with 
insolence  and  hatred  towards  her  husband ;  and  a  letter 
which  Jvdia  wrote  to  Augustus  her  father,  containing  an 
attack  on  Tiberius,  was  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Gracchus.      He  was  accordingly  banished  to  Cercina,  an 
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island  in  the  African  sea,  and  endiu-ed  exile  there  for 
fourteen  years.  The  soldiers  who  were  sent  at  this  time 
to  execute  him  found  him  on  a  promontory  of  the  shore, 
expecting  no  glad  news.  On  theii-  arrival  he  begged  for  a 
short  r&spite  that  he  might  addi-ess  by  letter  hLs  last  com- 
mands to  hLs  wife  Alliaria,  and  then  offered  hLs  throat  to 
the  assassins  with  a  coui-age  in  death  not  unworthy  the 
Sempronian  name  which  hLs  life  had  disgraced.  It  is 
related  by  some  that  these  soldiers  were  sent  not  from 
Rome  but  by  L.  Asprenas,  proconsul  of  Africa,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Tiberius,  who  had  hoped  in  vain  that  the 
ill-fame  of  the  murderous  deed  might  be  shifted  on  to 
Asprenas. 

54.  The  same  year  saw  the  establishment  of  new  religious 
institutions  in  the  addition  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Augustal 
brothers,  just  as  long  previously  Titus  Tatius  had  instituted 
the  Titian  brothers  to  preserve  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Sabines.  Twenty-one  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  fii'st 
men  of  the  state:  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Ger- 
manicus  were  added  to  them.  The  Augustal  games  then 
held  for  the  ferst  time  were  disturbed  by  tumidts  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  of  the  actors.  Augustus  had  looked 
favourably  upon  such  pastimes  in  order  to  humoiu'  Maecenas, 
who  was  passionately  devoted  to  BathyUus;  nor  was  he 
personally  averse  to  such  amusements,  and  thought  it  a 
mark  of  affability  to  take  pai-t  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
populace.  The  bent  of  Tiberius'  character  was  different ; 
but  he  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  turn  to  more  serious  habits 
a  people  treated  with  indulgence  for  so  many  years. 

55.  In  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar  and  C.  Norbanus 
a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Germanicus,  although  war 
still  continued;  and  although  he  was  preparing  with  all 
his  strength  for  the  summer  campaign,  he  anticipated  it  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  by  a  sudden  inroad  on  the  Chatti. 
For  a  hope  had  arisen  that  the  enemy  were  being  divided 
between  Arminius  and  Segestes,  famous  respectively  for 
treachery  and  loyalty  to  our  side.  Arminius  was  the 
disturber  of  Germany ;  Segestes  again  and  again  disclosed 
to  us  that  a  rising  was  on  foot,  and  especially  at  that  last 
banquet  after  which  they  rushed  to  arms ;  and  he  advised 
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Varus  to  bind  himself,  Ai'ininius,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chiefs;  the  people,  he  said,  would  dare  nothing  if  their 
leaders  were  removed,  and  he  would  have  time  to  weigh 
the  accusations,  and  to  discriminate  the  innocent.  But 
Varus  fell  by  fate  and  the  arms  of  Arminius.  Segestes, 
although  di-awn  by  the  national  movement  into  the  war, 
yet  remained  at  variance,  his  animosity  being  heightened  on 
personal  grounds,  because  hLs  daughter,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  another,  had  been  carried  off  by  Arminius,  the 
hated  son-in-law  of  a  father  who  was  already  his  enemy; 
all  the  ties  of  love  between  friends  became  with  foes  incen- 
tives to  passion. 

56.  Germanicus  accordingly  gave  Caecina  four  legions, 
five  thousand  auxiliaries,  and  some  hastily  raised  bands  of 
Germans  dwelling  on  our  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  himself 
led  the  same  number  of  legions,  and  twice  the  number  of 
allies;  and  having  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  his  father's 
ramparts  on  the  Taunus  range,  hurried  his  army,  lightly 
equipped,  against  the  Chatti,  and  left  L.  Apronius  to  make 
roads  and  bridges.  Foi",  what  was  rare  in  that  climate,  owing 
to  a  drought  and  the  lowness  of  the  rivers,  he  had  accom- 
plished a  rapid  march  without  obstruction,  and  he  feared  for 
his  return  rains  and  swollen  currents.  But  so  unexpected  to 
the  Chatti  was  his  arrival  that  all  whom  age  or  sex  had 
rendered  helpless  were  at  once  captured  or  massacred.  '  The 
warrioi-s  had  swum  across  the  river  Adrana,  and  were  trying 
to  keep  back  the  Romans  as  they  were  commencing  a  bridge. 
Subsequently  di-iven  back  by  missiles  and  arrows,  and 
having  vainly  sought  terms  of  peace,  some  fled  to  Germanicus, 
while  the  rest  abandoned  their  cantons  and  villages,  and 
wandered  into  the  woods.  Caesar,  after  burning  Mattium, 
the  chief  town  of  the  tribe,  and  devastating  the  open 
country,  turned  back  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  enemy,  omitting 
what  was  his  usual  custom  as  often  as  he  retreated  for  a 
ruse  rather  than  from  alarm,  did  not  dare  to  harass  their 
rear  as  they  retired.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Cherusci  to  aid  the  Chatti,  but  Caecina  kept  them  in  alarm 
by  marching  up  and  down  their  countiy,  and  the  Marsi 
who  ventured  to  join  battle  he  checked  in  a  successful 
engagement. 
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57.  Not  long  after  envoys  came  from  Segestes  begging  for 
aid  against  the  violence  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  ho 
was  hard  pressed,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Arminius,  who 
was  more  powerful  than  himself  because  he  advocated  war. 
For  wdth  barbarians,  the  more  ready  in  daring  a  man  Ls, 
the  more  loyal  he  is  considered,  and  the  more  able  in  times 
of  rebellion.  To  the  envoys  Segestes  had  added  his  son, 
named  Segimundus,  but  the  youth  hung  back  through 
consciousness  of  guilt.  The  truth  was,  that  in  the  year 
in  which  the  Germans  revolted  he  had  been  consecrated 
priest  at  the  altar  of  the  TJbii,  but  had  torn  the  sacred  fillets, 
and  fled  to  the  insurgents.  Induced,  however,  to  hope  for 
pardon  from  the  Romans,  he  conveyed  his  father's  instruc- 
tions, and  was  received  with  kindness,  and  sent  with  an 
escort  to  the  Gallic  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  woi-th 
while  for  Grermaiiicus  to  turn  back  his  army,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  with  the  besiegers,  and  Segestes  i-escued  with  a 
large  number  of  i-elations  and  clients.  These  included  some 
women  of  i^ank,  among  whom  was  the  wife  of  Arminius,  the 
daught-er  of  Segestes,  who  was  inspired  by  the  spii-it  rather 
of  her  husband  than  of  her  sii^e,  and  was  not  moved  to  tears 
nor  to  words  of  entreaty,  but  kept  her  hands  dasjjed 
together  within  her  bosom.  The  spoils  also  of  the  Varian 
disaster  were  bi-ought  in,  having  been  given  as  booty  to 
most  of  those  who  at  this  time  siu-rendered  themselves ;  and 
there,  too,  was  Segestes  himself,  conspicuous  for  his  stature, 
and  fearless  in  the  consciousness  of  an  alliance  faithfully 
kept. 

58.  His  words  were  after  this  wise :  "  This  is  not  the 
first  day  of  my  loyalty  and  consistency  towards  the  Roman 
people.  Ever  since  I  was  honoiu^ed  with  the  citizenship  by 
the  di\Tne  Augu.stus,  I  have  chosen  my  friends  and  enemies 
in  accordance  with  your  interests,  not  from  hatred  of  my 
own  count ly  (for  ti-aitors  are  loathed  even  by  those  whom 
they  prefer),  but  because  I  believed  that  Romans  and 
Germans  have  the  same  interests,  and  because  I  approved 
peace  rather  than  war.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  accused 
before  Varus,  who  then  commanded  yovu-  army,  Arminius, 
the  ravisher  of  my  daughter,  and  the  violator  of  your  treaty ; 
put  ofi'by  the  backwardness  of  your  genei^al,  and  finding  little 
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protection  in  the  laws,  I  urged  him  to  imprison  myself  and 
Arminius,  and  those  in  the  plot.  I  appeal  to  that  night ; 
would  it  had  been  my  last  !  What  followed  is  a  matter  for 
tears  rather  than  for  apology ;  but  I  both  threw  Arminius 
into  chains,  and  allowed  them  to  be  put  upon  myself  by 
his  party.  Again,  as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  overtures  to  you,  I  show  my  preference  for  the  old 
to  the  new,  for  peace  to  revolution,  not  to  win  a  reward,  but 
to  clear  myself  of  treachery,  and  that  I  may  be  a  fit  mediator 
for  the  German  nation  if  it  shoiild  prefer  repentance  to  ruin. 
I  crave  pardon  for  the  youth  and  folly  of  my  son;  my  daughter, 
I  confess,  has  been  brought  here  by  compulsion.  Yours  it 
will  be  to  decide  which  fact  has  the  most  influence — that  she 
is  wdth  child  by  ArminiiLS,  or  that  she  is  my  daughter." 
Caesar,  replying  in  kind  terms,  promised  him  safety  for 
his  childi-en  and  relations,  and  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the 
old  province.  He  then  led  back  his  army,  and  received  the 
title  of  Imperator  on  the  motion  of  Tiberius.  The  wife  of 
Arminius  gave  birth  to  a  male  child.  The  mockery  which 
the  boy,  who  was  brought  up  at  Ravenna,  subsequently 
experienced  I  shall  relate  at  the  proper  time. 

59.  The  report  of  the  surrender  and  gracious  reception  of 
Segestes  was  published  abroad,  and  was  received  with  hope  or 
sorrow  according  as  men  were  disinclined  for  or  desii-ed  war. 
The  seizure  of  his  wife,  the  slavery  of  his  unborn  child, 
acting  upon  a  naturally  violent  temper,  drove  Arminius  to 
fury,  and  he  flew  through  the  lands  of  the  Cherusci,  de- 
manding war  against  Segestes  and  against  Caesar.  He 
spared  no  taunts :  "  Noble  father  !  mighty  general  !  brave 
ai-my  !  whose  collected  strength  have  carried  off  one  poor 
woman.  To  ine  three  legions  and  as  many  legates  have 
succumbed.  I  do  not  wage  war  by  treachery,  nor  against 
pi-egnant  women,  but  openly  and  against  anned  men.  In 
the  groves  of  the  Germans  are  still  seen  the  Roman  standaids 
which  I  have  hung  up  to  our  ancestral  gods.  Let  Segestes 
dwell  upon  the  conquered  bank  of  the  Rhine;  let  liim 
restore  to  his  son  the  priesthood  of  mere  men ;  one  thing  the 
Germans  will  never  adequately  excuse— that  they  should 
have  seen  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  the  rods,  axes, 
and  toga.     Other  nations  in  their  ignorance  of  Roman  ride 
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have  no  experience  of  their  punishments,  and  are  ignorant 
of  their  taxes ;  and  as  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  them,  and  as 
the  great  Augustus,  despite  his  apotheosis,  and  his  chosen 
successor,  the  famous  Tiberius,  have  both  departed  foiled,  be 
not  afraid  of  an  inexperienced  youth  and  a  mutinous  army. 
If  you  prefer  yoiu*  country,  yoiu*  parents,  your  ancient  habits, 
to  new  lords  and  new  settlements,  follow  Arminius,  who 
wih  lead  you  to  glory  and  liberty,  and  not  Segeste^  to  a  dis- 
graceful sei-vitude." 

60.  These  woi-ds  roused  not  only  the  Cherusci  but  also 
the  bordering  tribes,  and  Inguiomerus,  uncle  of  Arminius, 
who  had  long  had  influence  with  the  Romans,  was  drawn 
to  his  party.  This  heightened  Caesar's  anxiety.  That  the 
war  might  not  break  out  in  one  overwhelming  onset,  he 
sent  Caecina,  with  forty  Roman  cohoi-ts,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bructeri  to  the  i-iver  Amisia,  for  the  pm*pose 
of  divei'ting  the  enemy,  while  Pedo  the  prefect  led  the 
cavahy  through  the  territory  of  the  Frisians.  Gaesar,  in 
person,  embarked  foiu'  legions  on  shipboard,  and  conveyed 
them  thi'ough  the  lakes  ;  and  the  horse,  foot,  and  fleet  met 
simultaneously  at  the  aforesaid  river.  The  Chauci,  on  pro- 
mising Slid,  were  enrolled  into  companionship  with  us.  The 
Bructeri,  as  they  were  bvurung  their  possessions,  were  routed 
by  L.  Stertinius  with  a  body  of  light-armed  troops  des- 
patched by  Germanicus ;  and  amid  the  slaughter  and  booty 
he  discovered  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion  which  had 
been  lost  with  Varus.  The  tioops  were  then  led  to  the 
furthest  frontier  of  the  Bructeri,  and  all  the  land  between 
the  rivers  Amisia  and  Lupia  was  devastated  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Teutoburgian  Forest,  in  which  the  remains  of 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  said  to  lie  unburied. 

61.  A  desire  accortUngly  seized  Caesar  to  pay  the  last 
oflices  to  the  soldiei*s  and  theii-  geneiul ;  the  entii-e  army 
pi*evsent  wa**  moved  to  pity  for  their  relations  and  friends ; 
in  short,  for  the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  fatalities  of  human 
life.  After  Caecina  had  been  sent  on  in  front  to  examine 
the  obscure  defilas,  and  to  erect  bridges  and  embankments 
over  the  mai-shy  pools  and  tresicherous  plains,  they  appi'oached 
the  moiu-n^  spots  with  then*  hateful  sights  and  hateful 
recollections.    The  first  camp  of  Varus,  with  its  wide  circuit 
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and  the  measurements  of  its  general's  headquarters,  showed 
the  handiwork  of  three  legions ;  a  diminished  remnant  was 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  next  with  its  crumbling 
rampart  and  shallow  fosse.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
were  the  whitening  bones,  scattered  or  heaped  according 
as  the  men  had  fled  or  rallied.  Hard  by  lay  fragments  of 
weapons  and  limbs  of  horses,  and  human  skulls  fastened 
to  trunks  of  trees ;  in  the  neighbouring  groves  were  the 
altars  of  the  barbarians,  at  which  they  had  sacrificed  the 
tribunes  and  centiu-ions  of  the  first  ranks ;  and  the  sur- 
vivois  of  this  disaster,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle 
or  from  captivity,  recalled  the  spots  where  the  legates  fell ; 
where  the  eagles  were  seized ;  where  Varus  was  first  stricken 
with  a  wound ;  where  with  his  own  hapless  hand  and  self- 
inflicted  wound  he  found  death ;  also  the  platform  on  which 
Arminius  harangued;  the  number  of  gibbets  for  the  prisoners 
and  the  pits  to  biu-y  them  alive ;  and  how  in  his  wanton 
triumph  the  Cheruscan  chief  had  scoffed  at  the  standards 
and  eagles. 

62.  And  so  the  Roman  army  that  was  present,  six  years 
after  the  disaster,  in  sorrow  and  anger  began  to  bury,  with 
passion  rising  against  the  foe,  the  bones  of  three  legions, 
no  one  knowing  whether  he  wds  committing  to  the  ground 
the  remains  of  a  stranger  or  one  of  his  own  kith  and  kin ; 
but  regarding  all  as  friends  and  kinsmen,  Caesar  laid  the 
fii'st  sod  for  erecting  a  mound,  performing  an  act  most 
welcome  to  the'  dead,  and  showing  s^'mpathy  with  those 
present.  This  act  Tiberius  did  not  approve,  either  because 
he  put  an  unfavourable  interpretation  on  all  the  actions  of 
Germanicus,  or  because  he  supposed  that  the  army  was 
rendered  disinclined  for  battle  by  the  sight  of  their  slain 
and  unbiu'ied  comrades,  and  more  disi:)osed  to  be  afraid  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  a  general  invested  with  the  augurate 
and  its  very  ancient  rites  ought  to  have  shunned  the 
pollution   of  funeral  ceremonies. 

63.  Germanicus,  however,  followed  Arminius  as  he 
retired  into  the  wild  country,  and,  as  soon  as  ever  there 
was  an  opportunity,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  gallop  foi-th, 
and  gain  possession  of  the  plain  occupied  b^^he  enemy. 
Arminius,  having  bidden  his  men  to  keep  togetlrer  and  draw 
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near  to  the  woods,  suddenly  turned ;  then  he  gave  to  the  men, 
whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  defiles,  the  signal  to  sally  out. 
Thereupon  our  cavalry  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  new 
attack,  and  some  cohorts  of  the  reserve,  which  were  sent  to 
the  rescue,  driven  bick  by  the  line  of  fugitives,  only  increased 
the  panic.  They  woidd  have  been  pushed  back  into  a  marsh, 
which,  while  known  to  the  victoi-s,  proved  a  trap  to  those 
unacquainted  with  it,  if  Caesar  had  not  led  out  and  drawn 
up  his  legions.  From  this  cause  the  enemy  felt  teiTor,  his 
own  soldiers  confidence;  and  the  combatants  sepai-ated 
without  any  decisive  result.  Then,  leading  back  the  army 
to  the  Amisia,  he  conveyed  his  legions  back  by  his  fleet 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  brought  them.  Some  of  the 
cavaliy  were  ordered  to  make  for  the  Rhine  by  way  of  the 
shore  of  the  ocean.  Caecina,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  own 
soldiers,  was  ad^^sed,  although  returning  by  a  familiar  route, 
to  cross  the  Long  Bridges  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  was 
a  nari-ow  causeway  amid  vast  swamps,  piled  up  in  former 
days  by  L.  Domitius.  All  around  was  marshy  gi-ound  sticky 
with  thick  clay,  or  dangerous  with  streams ;  on  every  side 
were  gradually-sloping  woods.  These  Arminius  occupied  at 
thLs  time,  for  he  had  outstripped  oiu-  soldiers,  who  were  laden 
with  baggage  and  arms,  by  short  cuts  and  a  forced  march. 
Caecina,  after  deliberating  how  to  restore  the  bridges 
crumbling  with  age,  and  at  the  same  time  thriist  back 
the  foe,  determined  to  mark  out  his  camp  on  the  spot,  that 
some  might  begin  the  repairs  and  others  the  fight. 

64.  The  barbarians  attempted  to  break  through  the 
pickets,  and  bear  down  upon  the  road-building  parties ;  they 
harassed,  surrounded,  and  charged  them ;  there  arose  a 
confused  clamour  of  workmen  and  beUigerent-s  ;  everything 
was  alike  advei"se  to  the  Romans,  the  place  with  its  deep 
moras.ses,  in.secure  for  foothold,  and  slippery  as  the  soldiers 
advance<l,  theii*  persons  heavy  with  coats-of-mail ;  nor  amid 
the  watei-s  could  they  aim  their  weapons  aright.  The 
Cherusci,  on  the  other  hand,  were  accustomed  to  battles 
amid  the  marshes ;  their  limbs  were  immense,  theii'  spears 
long  enough  to  wound  even  at  a  distance.  Night  at  length 
rescued  frjm  defeat  the  already  wavering  legions.  The 
Germans,  unwearied  in  consequence  of  their  success,  with- 
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out  even  then  taking  any  sleep,  turned  upon  the  low-lying 
country  all  the  streams  that  rose  in  the  siuTounding  hills. 
By  thus  flooding  the  ground,  and  submerging  that  part  of 
the  work  w^iich  was  already  finished,  they  doubled  the  toils 
of  our  solfHers.  This  was  Caecina's  fortieth  campaign  in 
the  ranks  and  in  command.  Acquainted  alike  with  success 
and  danger,  he  remained  on  that  account  quite  intrepid. 
As  he  turned  over  his  future  movements  he  could  devise  no 
other  plan  but  to  keep  the  enemy  within  the  woods  until 
the  wounded  and  all  the  heavier-armed  part  of  the  line 
should  be  some  way  in  advance ;  for  between  the  hills  and 
the  marshes  there  stretched  a  plain  which  would  admit  of 
a  thin  line  of  march.  The  legions  were  chosen,  the  fifth  to 
guard  the  right  flank,  the  twenty-first  the  left ;  the  fii-st 
to  lead  the  line,  and  the  twentieth  to  protect  it  from 
pursuers. 

65.  The  night  was  unquiet  for  variovis  reasons :  the 
barbarians  in  festive  banquets  filled  the  low-lying  valleys 
and  re-echoing  glens  with  gleeful  songs  or  wild  shouts ; 
among  the  Romans  were  flickering  fires  and  broken  utter- 
ances; the  soldiers  themselves  lay  scattered  along  the 
ramparts,  or  wandered  to  and  fro  between  the  tents  sleep- 
less rather  than  watching.  A  terrible  dream  filled  the 
general  with  apprehension ;  he  thought  he  saw  Quintilius 
Varus  besmeared  with  blood,  rising  from  out  the  swamps, 
and  heard  him  as  if  calling ;  he  did  not,  however,  obey,  but 
thrust  away  the  hands  he  stretched  towards  him.  At 
daybreak  the  legions  sent  to  guard  the  -wings  from  fear 
or  insubordination  abandoned  their  position,  hastily  betaking 
themselves  to  the  plain  beyond  the  swamps.  Yet  Arminius, 
although  a  free  passage  for  attack  was  offered  him,  did  not 
at  once  rush  on  our  soldiers;  but  when  the  baggage  was 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud  and  dykes,  the  soldiers  around  it  in 
confusion,  the  order  of  the  strindards  disarranged,  and,  as 
often  happens  in  sucli  a  crisis,  everyone  eager  for  himself, 
and  with  ears  deaf  to  all  commands,  then  he  ordered  the 
Germans  to  chai'ge,  exclaiming,  "Behold  a  second  Varus, 
and  legions  a  second  time  entangled  in  the  same  fate  ! " 
Saying  these  words,  with  some  chosen  soldiers  he  broke  the 
line,   especially   aiming   his   blows    at    the   horses;   they, 
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staggering  in  their  own  blood  and  the  slippery  marshes, 
unhorsed  their  ridei-s,  scattered  all  who  were  in  their  way, 
and  trampled  on  the  prostrate.  The  fiercest  struggle  was 
i-ound  the  eagles,  which  could  neither  be  advanced  in  the 
face  of  the  storm  of  missiles,  nor  planted  in  the  miry 
gi'ound.  Caecina,  while  supporting  the  battle,  fell  from 
his  horse,  which  was  pierced  under  him,  and  would  have 
been  sui-i-ounded  had  not  the  fii-st  legion  presented  itself. 
The  gi-eed  of  the  enemy  helped  him,  for  leaving  the  battle 
they  made  for  the  spoil,  and  the  legions  at  the  close  of 
day  struggled  out  into  the  open  and  firm  groimd.  Yet 
this  was  not  the  end  of  their  miseries.  A  rampai-t  ht^d  to 
be  raised  and  the  requisite  material  looked  for;  the 
implements  by  which  the  earth  was  piled  up  and  the  turf 
cut  wei-e  for  the  most  part  lost.  The  companies  had  no 
tents,  the  wounded  no  lotions ;  sharing  their  food  spoiled 
by  niii-e  or  blood,  they  bewailed  the  darkness  ominous  of 
their  doom,  and  the  one  day  that  alone  i-emained  to  so 
many  thousands  of  men. 

66.  It  happened  that  a  horse,  breaking  its  halter,  ran 
loose,  and,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  knocked  down  some  of 
those  who  met  it ;  from  this  arose  such  a  panic  among  the 
soldiers,  belie^-ing  that  the  Germans  had  forced  their  way 
in.  that  they  all  rushed  to  the  gates,  making  especially 
for  the  Decuman,  which  was  furthest  from  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  safer  for  flight.  Caecina,  discoveiing  that  the 
alarm  was  groundless,  was  yet  unable  either  by  command, 
entreaty,  or  even  main  force  to  stop  or  keep  back  the 
soldiers ;  he  threw  himself,  therefore,  down  headlong  on 
the  threshold  of  the  gate,  and  at  last  by  means  of  pity, 
because  they  would  have  to  pass  over  the  body  of  their 
genei-al,  closed  the  way ;  at  the  same  moment  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  proved  to  them  that  it  was  a  false  alarm. 

67.  Caecina  then  assembled  them  at  his  headquarters, 
and  bidding  them  listen  to  his  words  in  silence,  warned  them 
of  the  crisis  and  theii-  straits.  "  Your  one  hope  of  safety  is 
in  your  swoixls  ;  these,  however,  must  be  used  Awith  discretion. 
You  must  i-emain  within  the  nvmparts  till  the  enemy,  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  storm,  approach  neai-er; 
then  you  must  break  out  on  all  sides.     By  your  charge  you 
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wdll  be  able  to  reach  the  Rhine;  if  you  flee,  more  woods, 
deeper  morasses,  a  cruel  foe  is  in  store  for  you ;  if  you 
conquer,  glory  and  renown."  He  recalled  to  their  minds 
all  that  they  held  dear  at  home  and  honourable  in  the 
camp ;  he  made  no  mention  of  reverses.  Next  he  handed 
over,  without  any  partiality,  the  horses  of  the  legates  and 
tribunes,  beginning  with  his  own,  to  the  bravest  fighters 
in  the  army,  that  these  first  and  then  the  infantry  might 
attack  the  enemy. 

68.  The  Germans  passed  the  time  with  equal  uneasiness 
amid  hope  and  eagerness,  and  conflicting  opinions  from 
their  chiefs.  Arminius  advised  that  they  should  let  the 
Romans  leave  their  camp,  and  when  they  bad  departed 
surround  them  again  in  the  difficult  swamps.  Inguiomerus 
was  for  more  spirited  plans,  such  as  barbarians  exult  in, 
namely,  to  surround  the  rampart  in  arms.  To  storm  the 
place  would,  he  said,  be  easy ;  captives  woidd  be  more 
numerous,  and  booty  unspoilt.  Accordingly,  at  daybi-eak 
they  filled  the  trenches  with  eaith,  flung  in  hurdles, 
and  seized  hold  of  the  top  of  the  rampart,  the  Romans 
being  stationed  at  distant  intervals,  and  apparently  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  While  they  were  impeded  by  the  forti- 
fications, the  signal  was  given  to  the  cohorts,  and  the  horns 
and  trumpets  sounded  ;  then  with  a  shout  and  a  charge  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  Germans,  exclaiming 
with  jeers  that  here  were  no  woods,  no  fens,  but  impartial 
deities  and  equal  ground.  The  blare  of  the  trumpets  and 
the  gleam  of  arms  struck  the  enemy,  who  were  expecting 
an  easy  annihilation  of  the  foe,  and  thought  to  meet  only 
a  few  half-armed  opponents,  with  all  the  more  •  terror 
because  unexpected.  They  fell,  being  just  as  disconcerted 
in  defeat  as  they  had  been  eager  in  success.  Ai-minius 
left  the  battle  unhui-t,  Inguiomerus  with  a  severe  wound ; 
the  common  soldiers  were  massacred  as  long  as  the  Roman 
rage  and  the  light  of  day  lasted.  At  length  at  night  the 
legions  returned,  and  although  more  wounds  and  the  same 
want  of  provisions  distressed  them,  they  found  strength, 
health,  supplies,  everything  in  victory. 

G9.  Meantime  a  rumour  had  spread  that  the  army  was 
surrounded,  and   that   an  exasperated   army   of   Gei-mans 
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was  making  for  Gaul ;  and  if  Agrippina  had  not  prevented 
the  bridge  buUt  over  the  Rhine  from  being  broken  down, 
there  were  some  who  would  in  their  panic  have  dared  that 
enormity.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  and  took  upon 
hei-self  in  those  days  the  functions  of  a  general,  and  tUs- 
tributed  cloth&s  and  medicine  to  the  soldiei-s  acconhng  as 
they  were  naked  or  wounded.  C.  Pliny,  the  historian  of 
the  German  wars,  relates  that  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  with  praise  and  thanks  for  the  returning  legions. 
This  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Tiberius.  Such  anxiety, 
he  thought,  was  not  disinterested,  nor  wei"e  the  soldiers 
being  com-ted  to  attack  a  foreign  foe.  Nothing  was  left  to 
the  generals  now  that  a  woman  visited  the  companies, 
attended  the  standai-ds,  attempted  bribery;  as  though, 
forsooth,  popular  applause  was  not  coiu^^  enough  in 
leading  her  son  about  in  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  in  wishing  him  to  be  called  Caesar  Caligida.  Agrippina 
had  now  more  influence  with  the  armies  than  the  legates 
and  generals ;  a  mutiny  had  been  crushed  by  a  woman, 
which  the  empei-or's  own  name  had  not  been  able  to  with- 
stand. Seianus  inflamed  and  aggravated  these  thoughts, 
in  his  knowledge  of  Tiberius'  character  sowing  seeds  of 
jealousy  for  a  distant  futui-e,  which  the  emperor  might 
buiy  and  bring  to  light  with  increase. 

70.  Meanwhile,  of  the  legions  which  he  had  bi-ought  by 
ship,  Germanicus  gave  the  second  and  fourteenth  to  P. 
Vitellius  to  be  conductetl  by  a  land  i-out^e,  that  the  vessels 
might  float  more  lightly  in  the  shallow  water,  or  gix)und 
less  heavily  at  the  ebb-tide.  Vitellius  at  fii-st  found  his 
journey  easy,  the  shore  being  dry  or  the  waves  only 
coming  in  gently.  After  a  time,  owing  to  a  di'iving  noi-th 
wind,  together  with  the  equinoctial  season,  at  which  time 
the  ocean  rises  highest,  the  army  was  driven  hither  and 
thither ;  the  land  also  was  flooded ;  sea,  shore,  and  plain  had 
but  one  aspect ;  quicksands  covdd  not  be  tlistinguished  from 
firm  land,  nor  shoals  from  deep  water.  They  were  swept 
away  by  the  wav&s,  sucked  up  in  the  whii-lpooLs;  mules, 
baggage,  corpses  floated  about  and  blocked  up  the  way; 
companies  wei-e  mingle<l  together  in  disarray,  now  with 
theii-   breasts,   now  with   their  heads  only  above  water; 
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sometimes  the  ground  was  withdrawn  from  under  theii' 
feet,  and  they  were  separated  or  drowned.  No  voice  of 
mutual  encouragement  helped  them  there  in  the  face  of  the 
wa^■es ;  the  hero  was  as  the  coward,  the  wise  man  as  the 
foolLsh  ;  forethought  was  the  same  as  chance ;  everything 
was  attacked  by  the  waves  with  equal  fury.  At  last 
Vitellius  strviggled  out  to  the  higher  ground,  and  led  his 
army  up  thither ;  they  passed  the  night  without  neceasaries, 
withoiit  fire,  for  the  most  part  naked  or  bruised,  not  less 
pitiable  than  men  besieged  by  an  enemy ;  for  the  latter 
have  indeed  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death,  while  for 
them  was  only  inglorious  destruction.  The  return  of  day 
restored  the  land  to  them,  and  they  reached  the  stream  for 
which  Caesar  had  made  with  his  fleet.  The  legions  were  then 
placed  on  board,  while  a  rumour  spread  far  and  wide  that 
they  were  di-owned ;  nor  did  any  give  credence  to  the  news 
of  their  safety  till  they  saw  Caesar  and  the  army  return. 

71.  And  now  Stertinius,  who  had  been  sent  on  to  receive 
the  submission  of  Segimerus,  brother  of  Segestes,  brought 
him  and  his  son  to  the  state  of  the  Ubii.  Both  received 
pardon,  Segimerus  readily,  his  son  after  some  hesitation, 
because  he  was  believed  to  have  insulted  the  corpse  of 
Quintilius  Varus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gauls,  Spains, 
and  Italy  vied  in  making  good  the  losses  of  the  army,  each 
offering  what  they  possessed,  arms,  horses,  and  gold.  Ger- 
manicus  praised  their  zeal,  but  took  only  their  arms  and 
horses  for  purposes  of  war,  and  relieved  the  soldiers  from 
his  own  purse.  And  to  alleviate  the  memory  also  of  their 
disaster  by  his  kindness,  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  praised 
the  deeds  of  man  after  man ;  he  examined  their  wounds,  and 
won  to  him  the  minds  of  one  by  hope,  of  another  by  honour, 
and  of  all  by  consolation  and  interest,  and  strengthened 
them  for  battle. 

72.  In  that  year  triumphal  honours  were  decreed  to 
A.  Caecina,  L.  Apronius,  and  C.  Silius  for  their  achieve- 
ments with  G^i-manicus.  The  title  of  Father  of  his  country, 
again  and  again  urged  upon  him  by  his  people,  was  rejected 
by  Tiberius ;  nor  did  he,  in  spite  of  a  vote  of  the  senate, 
allow  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  acts  to  be  taken,  de- 
claring repeatedly  that  everything  belonging  to  moitals  was 
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uncertain,  and  the  more  he  obtained  the  more  slippery 
was  his  foothold.  Yet  he  did  not  any  the  more  create  a 
belief  that  his  was  a  constitutional  spirit,  for  he  re-enacted 
the  law  of  treason,  which  had  indee<l  the  same  name  among 
our  ancestoi-s,  though  the  cases  that  came  into  court  formerly 
were  diflerent ;  such  as,  if  anyone  impaired  the  army  by 
treachery,  or  the  commons  by  riots,  or,  ia  short,  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  people  by  any  malicious  public  act :  deeds 
were  punishable,  speeches  enjoyed  impunity.  Augustus  was 
the  first  to  apply  legal  jiirLsthction  under  the  colour  of  this 
law  to  the  case  of  lampoons,  moved  thereto  by  the  license 
wherewith  Cassius  Severus  had  maligned  in  wanton  pam- 
phlets men  and  women  of  distinction  ;  afterwards  Tiberius, 
on  being  consulted  by  Pompeius  Macer,  the  praetor,  as  to 
whether  the  treason-courts  should  be  revived,  replied,  "  The 
laws  must  be  enforced."  His  anger,  too,  had  been  roused 
by  verses  published  anonymously  against  his  cruelty  and 
aiTogance,  and  his  differences  with  his  mother. 

73.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  relate  the  charges  that  were 
attempted  in  the  case  of  Falanius  and  Eubrius,  Eoman 
knights  of  moderate  fortune,  so  that  it  may  be  known  from 
what  origin,  and  through  what  cunning  on  the  part  of 
Tiberius,  a  most  serious  mischief  fii-st  crept  into  the  stat-e, 
was  subsequently  checked,  but  finally  blazed  forth  and 
seized  on  everything.  Against  Falanius  it  was  alleged  by 
his  accuser  that  among  the  worshippers  of  Augustus,  who 
were  formed  in .  every  house  into  a  kind  of  association,  he 
had  admitted  one  Cassius,  a  buffoon  of  infamous  life ;  and 
that  when  his  gardens  were  sold  he  had  put  up  to  .sale  at 
the  same  time  a  statue  of  AugiLstus.  Rubrius  was  charged 
with  violating  by  perjuiy  the  name  of  Augustus.  When 
this  became  known  to  Tiberius,  he  wrote  to  the  consuls, 
saying  that  a  place  in  heaven  had  not  been  decreed  to  his 
father,  in  order  that  this  honour  should  be  turned  to  the 
destruction  of  the  citizens.  The  actor  Cassius,  with  others 
of  the  same  profession,  was,  he  said,  accustomed  to  te 
present  at  the  games  which  his  mother,  Livia,  had  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  Augustus ;  nor  was  it  contrary 
to  rehgious  custom  that  his  statues,  like  the  images  of 
other  deities,  should  be  added  to  the  sales  of  gardens  and 
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houses.  As  for  the  oath,  it  ought  to  be  considered  just 
as  if  the  man  had  deceived  Jupiter ;  the  gods  would  see  to 
their  own  injuries. 

74.  Shoitly  after  Granius  MarceUus,  praetor  of  Bithynia, 
was   brought   to   trial   for   treason   by  his    own    quaestor 
Caepio     Crispinus,    the    indictment    being    supported     by 
Romanus  Hispo.     Crispinus   then  entered  on  a  course  of 
life  which  the  wretchedness  of   the  times  and  the  dai'ing 
of  men  afterwards  rendered  frequent.     For,  needy,  unknown, 
and   restless,  he  wound  himself  by  secret  information  into 
the   favour    of    the    cruel   emperor,    and  subsequently  en- 
dangered all  the  citizens  of  renown ;  and   having   gained 
influence  with  one  man,  and  the  hatred  of  everybody  else, 
he  set  a  precedent  followed  by  men,  who  thus   becoming 
rich  instead  of  poor,  objects  of  fear  instead  of  objects  of 
contempt,    brought    ruin    upon   others,    and  "finally    upon 
themselves.     But  to  return.     He  pretended  that  Marcellus 
had  made  some  sinister  remarks  about  Tiberius,  a  charge 
■  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  for  the  accuser  selected 
all  the  most  loathsome  features  of  the  emperor's  character, 
and    made   them    his    indictment    against   the    defendant. 
For  because  they  were  true,  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  actually  spoken.     Hispo  added  that    Marcellus   had 
placed  his  own  statue  higher  than  those  of   the   Caesars, 
and  that  on  another  statue,  after  cutting  off  the  hekd  of 
Augustus,  he  had  set  that  of  Tiberius.     At  this  Tiberius 
was  so  incensed  that,  breaking  his  wonted  silence,  he  de- 
clared that  he  himself  too  would  in  this  case  give  his  vote 
openly  and  under  oath.     This  he  did  that  the  others  might 
be  under  the  same  obligation.     There  remained  even  then 
a  few  traces  of  expiring  liberty.     And  so  Cn.  Piso  remarked, 
"  In  what  order  will  you  vote,  Caesar  ?    If  first,  I  shall  have 
something   to  follow ;  if  last,   I  fear  that   from   want   of 
foresight  I  may  differ  from  you."     Greatly  moved  by  these 
words,  and  relenting  all  the  more  through  regret,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  explosion  of  anger  had  been  thoughtless,  he 
allowed   the   accused   to   be   acquitted   on   the  charges  of 
treason  ;  the  charge  of  extoi-tion  was  referred  to  the  special 
board. 

75.  Not    satisfied    with    the  judicial   enquiries  of    the 
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Fathers,  the  emperor  woiild  sit  on  the  praetor's  tribunal 
at  the  corner,  so  as  not  to  displace  him  fiom  the  ciirule 
chaLr,  and  many  things  were  decided  in  his  presence  to 
check  bribery  and  the  solicitations  of  the  powerful.  But 
while  truth  was  cared  for,  liberty  was  being  ruined.  For 
example,  Pius  Aurelius,  a  senator,  complained  that  hLs  house 
h.ad  been  undermined,  owing  to  the  massive  character  of  the 
public  road,  and  by  an  aqueduct,  and  called  upon  the  senate 
for  assistance.  W  hen  the  praetois  of  the  treasury  resisted, 
Caesar  came  to  the  rescue,  and  paid  Aurelius  the  price  of 
his  house,  for  he  liked  spending  money  for  honourable 
purposes,  a  vii-tue  which  he  long  retained,  though  he  put 
off  all  others.  To  Propertius  Celer,  a  man  of  praetorian 
standing,  who  asked  leave  to  resign  the  senatorial  rank 
on  the  score  of  poverty,  he  gave  a  sum  of  a  million  sesterces, 
having  made  quite  siu-e  that  the  narrowness  of  his  resources 
was  inherited  from  his  father.  He  bade  others  who  attempted 
the  same  thing  prove  their  case  to  the  senate,  harsh  in 
his  liking  for  strictness,  even  when  he  acted  rightly;  on 
these  grounds  every  one  else  preferred  silence  and  poverty 
to  avowal  and  relief. 

76.  In  the  same  year  the  Tiber,  swollen  with  unceasing 
rains,  flooded  the  level  parts  of  the  city ;  its  subsidence  was 
followed  by  a  destruction  of  buildings  and  men.  Asinius 
Gallus  accordingly  proposed  that  the  Sibylline  books  should 
be  consulted ;  Tiberius  refused  his  consent,  enveloping  in 
obscm*ity  things  human  and  divine  alike  ;  nevertheless,  the 
task  of  finding  means  to  confine  the  river  was  entrusted  to 
Ateius  Capito  and  L.  Arruntius.  It  was  determined  that 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  on  complaining  of  theii*  burdens, 
should  be  relieved  for  the  present  from  the  proconsular  ad- 
ministration, and  should  be  handed  over  to  Caesar.  Drusus 
presided  at  the  gladiatorial  shows  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother  Germanicus,  for 
he  gloated  over  bloodshed,  however  common.  This  spread 
alarm  among  the  people,  and  his  father,  it  was  said,  reproved 
him.  There  were  various  interpretations  as  to  why>*iie 
emperor  absented  himself  from  the  spectacle ;  some  sal' 
it  was  from  satiety  of  crowds,  others  from  aiisterity 
temperament,  and  from  fear  of  comparison,  as  Augusti^ 
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had  viewed  them  with  affability.  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  purposely  gave  this  opportunity  to  his  son  to  display 
his  cruelty  and  to  arouse  the  dislike  of  the  people,  though 
this  too  has  been  asserted. 

77.  Meantime  the  license  of  the  theatre,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  previous  year,  broke  out  at  this  time  in 
more  serious  fashion ;  for  not  only  were  some  of  the  common 
people  slain,  but  also  some  soldiers  and  a  centurion,  and  a 
tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort  was  wounded,  in  trpng  to 
restrain  the  insults  of  the  mob  to  the  magistrates  and  their 
quarrels.  This  riot  was  brought  up  before  the  senate,  and 
opinions  were  expressed  that  the  praetors  should  have  the 
right  of  inflicting  the  lash  upon  actore;  butHaterius  Agrippa, 
a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  vetoed  the  proposal,  and  was  angrily 
attacked  by  Asinius  Gallus  in  a  set  speech;  Tiberius,  however, 
who  did  not  grudge  these  shows  of  liberty  to  the  senate, 
held  his  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  veto  held  good,  for  the 
divine  Augustus  had  once  pronounced  actors  to  be  exempt 
from  the  lash,  and  it  was  not  right  for  Tiberius  to  annul 
his  decision.  There  were  several  decrees  passed  to  fix  the 
amount  of  theii-  pay,  and  to  check  the  insolence  of  their 
partisans ;  the  most  important  were,  that  no  senator  was  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  pantomime  player ;  no  Roman  knights 
were  to  surround  them  when  they  came  into  the  streets;  they 
were  not  to  exhibit  anywhere  except  in  the  theatre;  and  the 
praetors  were  to  have  power  to  punish  with  exile  any  want 
of  order  in  the  spectators. 

78.  The  Spaniards,  on  making  the  request,  received 
permission  to  build  a  temple  to  Augustus  in  the  colony 
of  Tari-aco,  and  a  precedent  was  set  for  all  the  provinces. 
When  the  people  demanded  relief  from  the  one  per  cent, 
tax  on  all  goods  for  sale,  Tiberius  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  mUitary  chest  relied  on  that  means  of  revenue ; 
that  even  with  it  the  state  was  unequal  to  the  burden, 
unless  the  veterans  were  not  dismissed  until  their  twentieth 
year  of  service.  Thus  the  ill-advLsed  policy  of  the  late 
mutiny,  by  which  the  soldiers  had  extorted  discharge  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  years'  service,  was  abrogated  for  the  future. 

79.  A  discussion  was  then  begun  in  the  senate  by  Arrun 
tius  and  Ateius  as  to  whether  the  rivers  and  lakes  by  which 
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the  volume  of  the  Tiber  is  increased  should  be  diverted  in 
order  to  check  its  floods.  Deputations  from  the  townships 
and  colonies  were  heard,  the  Florentini  begging  that  the 
Clanis  shoidd  not  be  turned  from  its  bed  and  diverted  into 
the  river  Arnus,  lest  this  should  bring  ruin  upon  themselves. 
The  people  of  Interamna  brought  forward  arguments  similar 
to  these ;  the  most  fej-tUe  plains  of  Italy  woiUd,  they  said, 
be  des-troyed  if  the  river  Nar,  as  was  proposed,  should  be 
drawn  off  into  several  streams,  and  overflow  their  banks. 
Nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Keat«  remain  silent.  They 
urged  that  the  Yeline  lake,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Nar,  should  not  te  dammed  up,  as  it  would  be  siu-e  to  force 
its  way  out  into  the  surrouncling  country ;  nature  had  best 
considted  the  interests  of  mankind  in  giving  to  rivers 
their  mouths,  their  streams,  and  their  limits,  as  well  as  their 
sources.  The  religious  observances  of  theii*  allies,  too,  should 
be  considered,  who  had  dedicated  sacred  rites,  groves,  and 
altars  to  their  ancestral  streams;  nay,  Tiber  himself,  de- 
prived of  his  tributary  streams,  woidd  be  unwilling  to  flow 
forward  with  lesser  glory.  The  petitions  of  the  colonies,  or 
the  difficulties  of  the  works,  or  superstitious  feeling  prevailed, 
so  that  Piso's  opinion  was  agreed  to,  who  proposed  that 
there  should  be  no  change. 

80.  The  command  of  Poppaeus  Sabinus  in  the  province 
of  Moesia  was  prolonged,  and  Achaia  and  Macedonia  added 
to  his  administration.  It  was  one  of  Tiberius'  characteristics 
to  lengthen  commands,  and  to  keep  many  men  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  at  the  head  of  the  same  armies  or  juriscHctions. 
Various  motives  are  given  for  this :  some  say  that  from 
dislike  of  fresh  anxiety  he  maintained  as  perpetual  what 
he  had  once  resolved  upon ;  othei-s  that  it  was  from  envy 
lest  a  larger  number  shoidd  enjoy  power.  There,  are  some 
who  suppose  that  his  decision  was  as  irresolute  as  his 
perception  was  acute,  for  he  did  not  aim  at  distinguished 
merit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shunned  vice;  he  feared 
danger  for  himself  from  the  best  men,  and  from  the  worst, 
dishonour  to  the  state ;  and  in  this  irresolution  he  finally 
went  so  far  that  he  assigned  provinces  to  some  whom  he 
did  not  mean  to  allow  to  leave  the  city. 

81.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  make  any  definite  statement 
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about  the  consular  elections  which  were  held  then  for  the 
first  time  under  this  emperoi-,  or  subsequently,  so  utterly 
conflicting  are  the  accounts  fovind,  not  only  in  historians, 
but  also  in  his  ow^l  speeches ;  sometimes  suppressing  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  he  described  their  origin,  life,  and 
military  service,  so  that  it  might  be  known  who  they  were ; 
occasionally  omitting  even  these  hints,  he  urged  the  can- 
didates not  to  embroU  the  elections  by  canvassing,  and 
promised  his  own  aid  in  that  direction;  generally  he  asserted 
that  only  those  had  ofiered  themselves  as  candidates,  whose 
names  he  had  published  to  the  consuls,  and  that  others 
coidd  offer  themselves  if  they  had  confidence  m  their  influence 
or  their  deserts.  The  words  were  fail",  but  really  meaning- 
less and  deceptive;  the  greater  the  show  of  liberty  by  which 
they  were  veiled,  the  more  oppressive  was  the  slavery  in 
which  they  were  destined  to  result. 
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1Il|ijiver9it^  Correeponbence  (Tollege. 

London  Office  :  12!4  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 


FREE  GUIDES   TO 
LONDON   UNIVERSITY    EXAMS. 


MATRICULATION    GUIDE     {Issued    iramediately    after   each 
Eraminafioi,). — ><o.  VIII.,  June,  1890. 

Contents  :  Hints  —  Regulations  —  Advice  on  Text-Books  suit- 
able for  Private  Stiidents  (including  the  Special  Subjects) — The 
Examination  Papers  set  June,  1890. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  GUIDE     /  ^   ;/  after 

each  E'uini nation). — No.  V.,  July,  189u. 
Contents:    Hints  —  Regulations — Advice  on  Text-Books   suit- 
able foi'  Private  Students  (includino:  the  Special  Subjects)  — The 
Examination  Papers  set  July,  1890. 

B.A.  GUIDE  •(/s.swef?  immediately  after  each  Examination). — No. 
III.,  October,  1889. 
Contents  :  Hints  (including  advice  on  the  choice  of  optional 
subjectB) — RegultitionB  —  Advice  on  Text-Books  suitable  for  frivate 
Students  (including  the  Special  Subjects)  —  The  Examination 
Papers  set  October,  1889,  printed  in  full. 

INTER.    SCIENCE    AND    FREE.    SCI.    GUIDE     (Is.-^ued 
immediately  after  each  July  Examination).     No.  II.,  July,  1890. 
Contents:    Hints,  especially  on   Prnctical   Work — Regulations — 
Advice  on  Text-Books  suitable  for  Private  Students — The  Exami- 
nation Papers  set  July,  1889. 


A  Copy  of  the  "Matriculation  Guide"  may  be  obtained  by  any 
Private  Student  icho  e:cprest<e.^  /h«-  intention  of  working  for  the 
Examination,  f/ie  "  Inter.  Arts  Guide"  oc" Inter,  Science  and 
Prel.  Sci.  Guide"  by  amj  Pricate  Student  icho  gives  date  of 
Matriculation,  and  the  "  B.A.  Guide  "  by  any  Private  Student  who 
gives  date  of  pausing  Inter.  Arts,  free  on  application  to  the — 

SECRETARY,  12'^^  Booksellers  Row,  London,  W.C. 
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laniv).  Corn  doll  tutorial  Series. 


Tb.e  Tutorial  Series  consists  of  Text-Books  and  Guides  specially 
written  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  the  various  London  University 
Examinations  by  Tutors  of  University  Correspoxdence  College. 

All  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  prescribed  for  London  University  are 
translated  in  the  Tutorial  Series,  and  also  edited  if  no  thoroughly 
suitable  commentary  has  already  been  issued.  Vocabularies  in  order 
of  the  Text  are  prepared  for  Matriculation  and  Intermediate  Arts. 

The  expense  involved  in  purchasing:,  for  the  study  of  short  periods 
of  History  and  Literature,  a  large  book  which  often  contains  a  few 
pages  only  of  relevant  matter  is  obviated  by  the  issue  of  works 
specially  written  for  the  purposes  of  the  Examination.  Such  works 
are  provided  in  the  Tutorial  Series  for  each  Intermediate  Arts 
Examination,  and  also  for  B.A.  whenever  there  is  a  distinct  want. 

In  fine,  the  Tutorial  Series  fills  the  gap  which  students  seeking 
editions  of  the  special  subjects  prescribed  by  London  University  will 
find  existing  in  current  literature. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  series  are  the  following  graduates : — 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Englis^h  and  French. 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics 

both  at  Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 

J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  (Branches  I.  and  IV.), 
Exhibitioner  in  Latin  at  Inter.  Arts,  Univ.  Scholar  in  Classics 
at  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  at  M.A. ;  First  Class,  First  Div., 
Classical  Tripos  ;  Assistant  Examiner  at  London  University. 

"W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  (Classics)  at  B.A., 
Double  Honours  (French  and  English)  at  Inter.  Arts,  Second  in 
Honours  at  Matric,  University  Exhibitioner. 

M.  T.  QuiNN,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch  I.  ;  First  in 
First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  both  at  Inter.  Arts  and  B.A., 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  Madras ;  late  Tutor  of  Uni- 
versity Correspondence  College. 

S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.  and  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Matricu- 
lation, Exhibitioner  in  Latin  at  Inter.  Arts,  and  First  Class 
Honourman  at  B.A.,  Assistant  Examiner  at  London  University. 

G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honours,  Assistant  Examiner 
at  London  University. 

A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  First  Class  Honours  at  Moderatici- 
and  at  Final  Classical  Exam. 

C.  S.   Feakenside,    M.A.  Oxon.,  Honours  in   Modern  History  and 

Classics  (First  Class). 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English). 
J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 

bracketed   First  of  the    B.A.'s   at   Degree   Exam.,   Honours    in 

English  and  French  ;  First  in  ISIoral  Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge. 
G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.,rirst  in  First  ClassHonoursinChem'stry 

at  Inter.  Sc,  and  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 
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Cb^  €utonat  S'^tfe^-rt>atriculat(o!t. 


MATBICULATIpy     DIBECTOBY,     with     PUI.L     AN- 
SWEBS  to  the  Ezammation  Papers.     (^PublUhed  during 
'i-r.   :::.:i:  fr.Uo-rinj  ■^i-:h  E-'inunati-'n.)     No.  VIII.,    June,  1890. 
Cloth  gilt,  Is. 
Contents  :    Introductory  Hints — UniTersity  Regulations — Advice 
on  the  choice  of  Text-Books  (ioclading  Special  Subjects) — Matricu- 
lation Examination  Papers  set  June,  1890— Pull  Solutions  to  all 
the  above  Examination  Papers  by — 

B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lend.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at 

Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 
"W.F.Masom.B.  A.  Lond.,  First  ClassHonours  in  ClassicsatB.A.,  French 

and  English  Honours  at  Inter..  2nd  in  Honours  at  Matric,  &c. 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  List  in  English  and 

French,  Teacher's  Diploma,  &c. 
L.  J.  Lhuissieh.  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter,  and  B.A., 

B.-es-Sc,  B.-ee-L.  Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Strasburg  TJnivs. 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English). 
G.  H.  Bry.^x,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler,  First  Class  in  Part  II.  of 

Math.  Tripos,  Mathematical  Honourman  at  Inter.  Arts,  Lond. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  inFirstClass  Honours  in  Chemistry. 
R.W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond. .First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry. 

at  Inter.  Sc,  and  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 
C.  "W.   Kiionxs,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  M.A.  Camb.,  First  in  First  Class 

Honours  in  Botany  at  B.Sc. 

"  These  solutions  are  uniformly  accurate." — Journal  of  1- 

"  Xo  candidate  could  desire  a  more  reliable  cniide.'' — t'  vr. 

"  Books,  method  of  study,  and  other  matter  of  importarn  ■■d  with  a 

fulness  of  knowledge  that  only  experts  can  possess." — Educational  \eics. 

">fo  better  truide  has  ever  been  published  for  the  Loudon  Matriculation." — 
Private  Schoolmaster. 

Matriculation  Directory.  Nos  I.,  III.  (containing  the  Exam. 
Papers  of  Jau.,  18s7,  and  Jan.,  1888 ;  with  Answers  to  the 
Mathematical  Questions),  6d.  each.  Nos.  IV.,  VI.,  VII.  (con- 
tainino  the  Exam.  Papers  of  June  1888,  June  1889,  and  Jan.  1890, 
with  full  Answers),  Is.  each.    Nog.  11.  and  V.  are  out  of  print. 

Six  Sets  of  Matriculation  Exam.  Papers,  June,  1887,  to  Jan., 

isyu.    Is. 

Matriculation  Exam.  Papers  (in  all  subjects).    June,  1889,  and 

Jan.  and  June,  l&yO,  3d.  each  set. 
•«•To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Questions  at  school  examinations,  each  Paper 
has  been  printed  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  and  may  thus  easily  be  torn  out. 
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Zbc  C^ntorial  Seiiee— noatriculation. 

The  London  Latin  Grammar.  By  Allcroit,  Haydux,  and 
Hayks.     3s.  6d.  [In preparation. 

Latin  Accidence.  With  nntnerons  Exekcises.  By  J.  H.  Haypon. 
M.A.  Camb.  and  Loud.,  and  B.  J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond.     2b.  6d. 

^In  preparation. 

Latin  Syntax  and  Composition.  By  A.  H.  Allchoft,  B.A.  Oxou., 
and  li.  J.  Have>.  M.A.  Loud.  Is.  6d.  Exkrcises,  Is.  Key, 
2s.  6d.  ^In  the  pregs. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens ;    A  fieprint  of  all  the  Latin 
''        and  Greek  Fas.sages  set  for  Unprepared  Translation  at  Matrion- 
lation  and  Intermediate  Arts,  together  with  schemes  for  reading 
in  order  of  difficulty.      Is.  6d. 

The  London  Latin  Reader.  Is.  6d.  Kiv.  2s,  6d.  [.^/  o/Vi;/. 
Matriculation  Latin.  By  B.-?.  HAYKf;,  M.A.  Lond.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Enlarged.  Is.  6d. 
CONTBXTS:  Choice  of  Text-Books— Plan  of  Study  for  IS  Weeks,  with  Notes 
and  Hint.s— Matric.  Exam.  Papers  in  Latin  Grammar  from  1881  to  1890— Ilhis- 
trative  Sentenfes  tor  Latin  Prose — List  of  words  diflbring  in  meaning  according 
to  quantity— Mode)  Scjlutions,  &c. 

French  Prose  Reader.    By  S.  Bikt.kt.  B.-e«-So.,ann  W.  V.  Mas(im, 

B.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 
Matriculation  Mathematics,     iourtii  Edition.     Is.  6d. 

Co.NTKJ<T>  :  Hints. — Clioict- of  Text-Books — Sclieme  of  Study  for  18  ^Veeks — 
18  Test  Pa|)e^^— Oil  Miscellaneous  Questions— 256  Selected  Examples — Answers — 
Mfxlel  Solutions  to  ."J  Sets  of  Kxnmination  Paper.s — List  of  Enclid's  Propositions 
set  at  51  itrii-ulatioii  durinjr  10  years. 

"  Hero  we  luivo  n  wook  which  will  save  the  candidate  for  Mtttriculation  many 
an  hour's  («rofiiless  tciind  and  doubtful  eropiug.]' — Educatvmal  J<>iirnal.- 

"  ^1  ill  no  dotil)t  serve  its  purpose  excellently."' — Journal  o/  Educai ion. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.   3y  il^. \^.  Stewab^-, 

B.^c.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

This  hook  esnbraees  the  entire  Matriculation  SvUrIhis,  aiiO  cflritHrns  Over  fto 
Diam-airu,. 

'■  A  student  of  ordinary  ahility  who-wprks  carefully  through  liis  hook  need 
not  fear  the  examination."— ITAp  Schoolmaster. 

"  It  will  he  found  an  admirable  iext-lx)ok." — Educational  Netca. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems,  with  imm«roiis  Wori-ed  Hxnmplrs. 

By  R.  VV.  xStewakt,  B.Sc  Lond.     Is.  6d. 
Text-Book  of  Magnetism  and  I^lectricity, 'tnbracintr  iheemiro 

MHtnculation    8vll  'bus,    Aitn   numerous   UiagTAuis.     By  R.  W. 

Stkw-art,  B.Sc.  Lnnd.  llicady  Fch.  1891. 

Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  [In  fn-eparation. 
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Zbc  tutorial  Scries— flDatdculation. 


Matriculation  G-reek  Papers  ;  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Thirty 
Examiiiatiiiii  I'apers  in  Gitek  set  at  London  Univ^sity  Matri- 
culation ;  with  Model  Answers  to  the  Paper  of  Januarv,  1890, 
by  B.  J.  Haybs.  M.A.  Loncl.,  Mid  W.  F.  iflsosc  B.A.  Lond.  Is. ; 
cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

Matricnlation  French.  Papers  :  A  Reprmttrf  the  last  Twenty-two 
Examination  Papers  in  French  set  at  Matriculation  ;  with  Model 
Answers  to  the  Paper  of  June,  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A. 
Lond.     Is.  ;  cloth  i^ilt.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  LangTiage  Papers  :    A  Reprint  of  the 

last  Tweuly-two  Examination  Papers  ;  with  Model  Answers  to 
the  Paper  of  June,  1889,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and 
W.  F.  Masom.  B.A.  Lond.     Is. :  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation  English  History  Papers  :  A  Reprint  of  the  last 
Thirty-two  Examination  Papers  ;  with  Model  Answers  tb  that  of 
June,'  1888,  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.     Is. ;  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

Matriculation    Mechanics    Papers ;    The     last     Twenty  -  six 

PAFtK>   set  at  Luudoa   Matriculation,   with   Solutions    to  June, 

1888,  and    Jan.  and  June,  18S9,  Hints  on  Text-Books,  and   199 

Additional  Questions,  with  Results.     Is. ;  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

%*  To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  Qxiestions  at  school  examinations, 

each  Paper  has  been  privted  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  and  irtay  easily  le  torn 

out  without  itijuj-y  to  the  rest  of  the  hook. 

Worked    Examples    in    Mechanics    and    Hydrostatics:     A 

Graduatetl  Course  fur  Luudon  Matriculation.  J/i  tiie  iJiC!i.-<. 

Matriculation  Chemistry.     Notks  and  Papers.    Second  Edition. 

Enlarged.     Is.  6d. 
Contests:    Advice  on   Text-Books — Delinitions  and  Theory — NotfcS  for   16 
Lessons— 18  Test  Papers— Aiiswei-aind  Model  So4n1(fV"*~Glos*ary- 

OPIJflONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  TUTORIAL  SERIES. 

"The  Tutorial  Stries  (i)ublishe(l  at  the  London  Warehouse  of  I'niverslty 
Correspondence  College,  a  new  but  useful  and  thrivinjc  adjunct  to  the  ordinary 
educational  marhinery)  is  tiie  best  of  its  )/i.\nfi."  —Edttcational  Times. 

"  The  University  Coirespondeiice  College  Tutorial  Guides  to  the  London  Uni- 
versity Examinations  have  jrained  a  great  reputation,  just  as  the  Correspondence 
College  has  earned  a  high  -  distinction  auionfe-  students."  —  School  Board 
Chronicle. 

"  In  the  way  of  Guides  to  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  the 
University  Correspondence  College  Tatorial  Series  seems  to  have  developed  a 
speciality",  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  has  outsfripped  all  its  rivals."— Pra^ico/ 
Teacher. 

'■  Ui^wii  up  in  a  useful  and  workmanlike  fashion,  the  books  give  abundant 
T>roof  of  sound  scholarship  specialised  and  applied  to  the  requirements  of  the 
London  examinations." — Schoolmaster. 
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Zbc  tutorial  Series— flDatriculation. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


FOR    JANUARY,     1891. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  I.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  :Text,    iNTRonucTiON,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 

PART  II.  :  A  VocABULAEY    (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.  :   A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     2s.  6d. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  II.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.:    Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II.  :   A  Vocabulary  (in  order   of  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers.   "Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.:    A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     2s.  6d. 

"A  beautifully  printed  text,  in  cle.-r  type,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  of  itself  to 
read.  . . .  Notes  which  leave  no  difficulty  unexplained." — The  Schoobnifster. 

"The  book  may  be  heartily  recommended."— Private  Schoolmaster. 

"  The  notes  abound  in  valuable  scholarly  hints.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  and  the 
-test  papers  will  be  found  of  real  service." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

"  The  translator  has  stuck  very  closely  by  his  original,  yet  at  the  same  time 
Avoided  the  dulness  of  an  entirely  prosaic  rendering." — Practical  Tea<'her. 

FOR     JUNE,     1891. 

Livy,  Book  I.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.A.  Loud. 

PART  I. :   Text,  Introduction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II. :    A  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the   Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III. :  A  Literal  Translation.     Bv  H.  M.  GRiNnoN, 

M.A.  Lond.     1«.  6d. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     3b.  6d. 

"  Deser\'es  high  coraniendation." — Educational  Xews. 
"  The  notes  are  numerous  and/good."— /Sc^oo?  Guardian. 
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Zl)c  tutorial  Scrice— flOatriculatioii. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

FOB.    JANUARY.     1892. 

Caesar.     Gallic    War,    Book    V.      Edited  by  A.  H.   Allcrofi, 
B.A.  Uxou.,  and  \V.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Loud. 

PART  I. :  Text,  Ixteoductiox,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II.:   A  YocABCL.\av    (in   order  of  the  Text),   with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III. :  A  Literal  Tra.nslatiox.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  ix  oxe  vol.     2s.  6d. 

Caesar.- Gallic  War,  Booh  VI.      ikUted  by  A.   H.  Allcroft,. 
B.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  P.  Masom.  B.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  :  Text.  I.xTRODrcriox,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  II.:   A  VocABiLARY   (in   order   of  the   Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.  :  A  Literal  Traxslatiox.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  ix  oxe  vol.     2s.  6d. 

Homer.     Odyssey,    Book   IV.      A  Literal  Teaxslatiox.      By 
A.  F.  BiKXKT,  M.A.  L(.:iu.     Is.  Gd. 

POB,     JUNE,     189  2. 

(  Ready  early  in  1891.) 
Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  VI.      Edited  by  A.   H.  Allcroft.   B.A. 
Oxon..  and  B.  J.  Hayes.  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  :  Text,  Ixtrodvctiox,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d 
PART  II.  :  A  YocABrLARY    (in   order  of  the   Text),    with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved.  1b. 
PART  III.:  A  Literal  Traxslatiox.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  ix  oxe  vol.     2s.  6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid,  Book  VII.      Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A. 
Oxoa.,  ami  B.  J.  Have>,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.  :  Text,  iNTRoorcTiox.  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 
PART  11.:  A  Vocabulary   (in  order  of  the   Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.:  A  LiTKBAL  Tkaxslatiok.     Is. 
The  Three  Parts  ix  oxe  vol.     28.  6d. 

Xenoplion.  —  Anabasis,   Book  IV.      A  Literai,   Tp--    <     -n. 

Bv  A.  F.  BiRXET.  .AI.A.  Loud.     Is.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  ROW,  STEAFD. 

^be  tutorial  Series— Jnten  arts. 

INTERMEDIATE    ARTS    DIRECTORY,     with     PULL 

ANSWERS  to  the  Examination  Papers.  {Puhlished 
duriiui  the  iceek  following  each  Examination.)  No.  III.,  1890. 
iB.  6d.  , 

Contexts  :  Introductory  Hints — University  Rej^lations— Advice 
on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1891) — 
Examination  Papers  set  July,  1890  —  Pull  Answers  to  the 
above  Examination  Papers  (except  Special  Subjects  for  the  year)  by 
the  following  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College  :  — 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at 

Inter,  and  Final  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 
W.P.Masom,B.  A. Lond., First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at  B.A.,French 

and  English  Honours  at  Inter.,  2nd  in  Honours  at  Matrio.,  &c. 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the   M.A.  List  in  English  and 

French,  Teacher's  Diploma,  &c. 
L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter,  and  Final, 

B.-es-Sc.,B.-es-L.Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  &  StrasburgUniversities. 
G.  H.  Bryax,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wiangler,  First  Class,  First  Div.,  in 

Part  II.  of  Math.  Tripos,  Matbematical  HooonrBian  at  lx>«d, 

"  Students  preparing  for  London  University  Degrees  are  recom- 
mended to  see  this  little  book,  which  is  full  of  that  particular  kind  of 
information  so  needful  to  those  about  to  undergo  examination,  The 
article  on  'Suitable  Text-Books  for  Private  Students'  is  specially 
commendable." — Teachers'  Aid. 

"  The  '  Intermediate  Arts  Guide '  contains  an  excellent  selection  of 
Text-Books." — Practical  Teacher. 

"  A  really  useful  '  Intermediate  Arts  Guide,'  than  which  nothing 
can  be  better  for  the  private  student  who  intends  to  present  himself  at 
the  London  University  Examination  of  next  July." — ScJwol  Ghiardian. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  Xo.  II.,  1889,  with  full  Answers 

to  the  E.xaniiuation  Papers  (excluding  Special  Subjects  for  the 

year).     Is.  6d. 

The  Intermediate  Arts  Directory  for  1888,  with  full  Answers  to  all  the 

Papers  (including  Special  Subjects  for  the  year),  price  2«.  6d.,may  stiU 

be  had. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers   (in  all  subjects)  for 

1888  and  1889.     6d! 
The  Inter.  Arts  Exam.  Papers  for  1886  and  1887  {with  Anaioera  to 
the  Mathematical  Questions)  may  still  be  had,  price  Is. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B-  CWTE  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLBRfr  ROW,  9TBAVD. 

Zbc  iTutorial  Seriee— 3nter.  Hrte. 


Intermediate  Latin.  Bv  W.  P.  Ma.sov,  B.A.-  Lond.,  «Jid:  B^  Jv 
Hayes,  M.A.  Luud.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  2s.  GK, 
COXTEXTS:  Choice  of  Text-Books— Plan  of  Study  for  3"  weeks,  with  Notes 
and  Hints  on  Grammar  and  Roman  History — Univei-sitj-  Examination  Pj^Jer* 
in  Grammar.  Com]x>sitiou,  and  History  from  1471  to  1SS9,  w^ith  Model  Answers 
to  the  Papers  of  1888  and  1889— Illustrative  Sent<?nces  for  Latin  Prose,  ke. 

Iiatin  Syntax  and  Composition.  By  A.  H.  Allcboft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
niid  B.  ,1.  H AYK.-,  .M..\.  Lonil.  Is.  6d.  Exercises,  Is. 
Kkv.  2s.  6d.  [lu  the  pres.-<. 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens.  A  Reprint  of  the  Unseen 
Latin  and  Greek  Passages  set  at  Matric.  and  Inter.  Arts,  together 
with  schemes  for  readiner  in  order  of  difficidty.     Is.  6d. 

The  London  Latin  Reader.     Is.  6d.     Key.  2s.  6d.       [Shortly. 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A. 

Uxon.,  and  J.  H.  Hayuon,  AI.A.  C<«mb.  and  Load.     Is. 
Synopsis  of  Roman  History  to  a. p.  14..  Is.  6d.    [In  preparation. 

Latin  Honours  Papers:  A  Reprint  of  the  Papers  in  Gram^ 
mar  and  History,  set  at  the  London  Intermediat*  Esami- 
nation  in  Arts  (Hons.),  1874—  1888;  together  with  all  the 
B.A.  (Hons.'  and  M.A.  papers  in  Latin  Grammar.     38.  6d. 

Intermediate  Greek.  By  B.  J.  Haye.s,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  W.  F. 
Masom,  B.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     2s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

CosTESTS:  .\dviceouTe»t-Books— Plan  of  Study  for  30  weeks,  with  indica- 
tion of  important  points — Notes  and  Hints  on  Grammar,  ic. — All  the  University 
Esaminatioti  Papers  in  Grammar,  with  Model  Answei-s  to  188S-90. 

Intermediate  Trench  Papers,  1S77  to  1888.     28. 

Advanced  French  Reader.     i!y  ^.  Baki.kt,  B.-er-Sc., and  \V.  P. 

.Ma-.m.  B..\.  I.ni.M.     3s.  6d.  ~,  . 

Notabilia   of  Anglo-Saxon   Grammar.     By  A:  X  Wyatt,  M.A> 

Lond.     Is.  6d.     (i'<<n   ilo.voLKs.^ 
Intermediate  Mathematics.     By  the  Prixcipai.  of   Universitjr 

Correspoinlence  College.     Fifth.  Thoiusuhit.     2s.  6d. 
Synopsis  of  Elementary  Trigonometry.     Is.      'In  '/  ■•  press. 
Coordinate  Geometry.    By  W.  Bkiug.<  and  G.  H  'art  L 

2s.  "  _'  .'•■-•■'••'• 

Worked   Examples  in  Coordinate   Geometry  :    A  Gruliiated 

..  Cotirse  on  the  Line  and  Circle.     Is.  Gd.  T C^  fhe-prti>s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  8c  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  KOW,  STRAHD. 


Zbc  ZTutortal  Series— 3nter.  Hrte,  1891. 

Vergil.— Aeneid  IX.  Erlited,  with  IxTROorcTiox  and  Xotes,  by 
A.  H.  Allckoft,  B.A.  Oxon.,and  W.  F.Masom.B.A.  Lond.  Is.  6d. 

Vergil. — Aeneid  X.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
A.  H.  ALLCKdKT.  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  B.  .1.  Hayes, M.A.  Lond.   Is.  6d. 

Vergil.  —  Aeneid  IX.  and  X.  A  Vocabulary  (interleaved)  in 
order  of  the  Text,  with  Test  Papers.     Is. 

Vergil. — Aeneid  IX.  and  X.     A  Translation.     By  A.  A.  Ikwin 

Xesbitt,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
Tacitus. — Annals,  I.     Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Loud.,  and 
C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon. 

PART  I.     Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes^     28.  6d. 
PART  II.      A  Vocabulary  {interleaved)   in  order  of  the 

Text,  with  Test  Papers.     Is. 
PART  III.     A  Translation.     2s. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     4s.  6d. 

Herodotus,  VI.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and  C.  S. 
Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon. 

PART  I.     Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes.     3s.  6d. 
PART  II.     A  Vocabulary    [interleaved]    in    order  of  the 

Text,  with  Test  Papers.     Is. 
PART  III.     A  Translation.     2s. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     5s.  6d. 
"  If  the  student  carefully  follows  out  ihe  judiciou.s  iiistruilions  in  tl  e  article 
which  introduces  the  book,  we  can  almost  assui-e  him  ultimate  success,  —r/ie 

School viaster.  .  .  ^     .  .. _-!_ 

History  of  England,  1485  to   1580.     Bv  C.  S.  Fearenside, 

M.A.  Oxon,,  and  W.  Jl.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
Synopsis  of  Snglish  History,  1485  to  1580.     Is.  6d. 

History  of  English  Literature,  1485  to  1580.      By  W.  H. 

L(jvv,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
Shakespeare. — Henry  VIII.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     2s. 
Intermediate  English,  1891.      Questions  on  all  the  Pass  and 

Honours  sulijects  set.     2s. 
Notes  on  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calender,  with  an  Introduc 

tion.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  il.A.  Lond.    (For  Honours,  1891.)     2s. 


PUBLISHES  BT  W.  B.  CUV£  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLEBS  BOW,  STBAKD. 


Zbc  tutorial  Scries— 3ntcr.  arte,  IS02. 


{Ready  early  in  1891.) 

Cicero. — Pro  Plancio.     Edited  by  H    C.   B.  Kekin,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  J.  TiioMPsnx.  B.A.  Camb. 

PART  I. :  Intkoductiox,  Text,  aud  Notes.     28.  6d. 
PART  11.:    A  Yoc.\BULAET   (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved.  Is. 
PART  III. :  A  Close  Translation-.     Is.  6d. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.     4s.  6d. 

Horace. — Satires.     Edited  by  A.   H.  Alt.' k.,k-    R  a.  Oxon..  and 
B.  .J.  Haves,  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I.:  Introduction,  Text,  and  .\..ir-.     3s.  6d- 
PART  II.  :  A  Yocabflary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.:  A  Close  Translation.     2s. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  tol.     5s.  6d. 

Euripides. — Ion.     Edited  by  J.  Thomp-son,  B.A.  Camb  ,  and  A.  F. 
Blrnet.  M.A.  Lond. 

PART  I. :  Introdcctiox,  Tkxt,  and  Notes.     2s.  6d. 
PART  II.:    A  TocABrLART   (in   order  of  the   Texti,  ^ith 

Te.st  Papers.     Interleaved.  Is. 
PART  III. :  A  Close  Tr.\xsl.\tion.     2s. 
The  Three  Parts  in  one  vol.    4s.  6d. 

History  of  England,  1760  to  1798.      By  C.  S.  FnARr    .•■ 

-\I.A.  Oxon..  and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3g.  6d. 

Synopsis  of  English  History,    1760  to   1798.       By    C.    S. 

Fkakkx-iI'E.  .M.A.  f>xon.     Is.  6d. 
History  of  English  Literature.  1760  to  1798.      By  W.   H. 

Lmw.  .\1.A.  L'.ii.i.     3s.  6d. 
Sheridan.       The    Rivals.       Edited  i  y  W.   II.   T.mw.   M..\.  Lond. 

Is. 
Sheridan.       The     Critic.       E  li- ^-d  '<■■■■  w.    li.    '.     ..    ''i..\.  Lond. 

n; 

Intermediate  English.  1892.  'ass  and 

Honour  Subjects  set.     2s. 


'PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  B00E8EL1ERS  HOW,  STRAND. 


^be  tTutorial  Series— B,a. 

THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  witli  FULL  ANSWERS  to  the 

Examination    Papers.       {Published    a  fortni'jlit   after   each 
Examination.)     No.  I.,  1889.     2s. 

C(jXTEXTs:  Introductory  Hints — University  Regnlations — Advice 
on  the  Choice  of  Text-Books  (including  Special  Subjects  for  1890)  — 
Examination  Papers  set  October,  1889 — Pull  Solutions  to  all 
the  above  Examination  Papers  (except  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year) 
by  the  following  Tutors  of  University  Correspondence  College  : — 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at 

Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A. 
W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,   First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  at  B.A., 

French   and   English    Honours   at   Inter.,   Second   in   Honours 

at  Matric,  &:c. 
A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,   First  Class  Honours  at  Moderations 

and  at  Final  Classical  Exam. 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  Head  of  the  M.A.  List  in  English  and 

French,  Teachers'  Diploma,  &c. 
L.  J.  Lhuissier,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Inter,  and  Final, 

B.-es-Sc,  B.-es-L.  Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Strasburg  Uni- 

vcrsitiGS 
G.   H.   Bryan,  M.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,   First  Div.,  in 

Part   II.,   Smith's   Prizeman,    Fellow   of   St.    Peter's    College, 

Cambridge.  > 

J.  Welton,   M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral 

Science,  bracketed  First  of  the  B.A.'s  at  Degree  Exam.:  First  in 

First  Class  Honours  in  Moi-al  Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridtrf. 

'•  Full  of  useful  information The  answers  are  an  excellent  featun 

book.    The.v  are  thoroughly  well  done."— Board  Teacher. 
"  Full  of  useful  hints." — School  Guardian. 

Model  Solutions   to    B.A.    Papers,    1888    (including   Special 
Subjects  for  the  Year),  by  Graduates  at  the  head   of  the  decree 
lists  in  each  department.      Second  and  cheaper  issue.     2s.  6d. 
"The  kind  of  book  a  student  should  have  by  his  side  durin^r  his  last  weeks 
of  preparation.  .  .  .  ConcLse,  accurate,  and  complete."— .Board  Teacher. 

'^It  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  so  eoraplete  a  set  of  answers  in  so  excellent 
and  readable  a  form." — Practical  Teacher. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers  (in  all  Subjects),  1889.     6d. 

The  B.A.  Examination  Papers  for  1887  {tcithAnswers  to  the  Mathematical 
Questions  and  a  Scheme  for  readiny  Mental  and  Moral  Science),  and 
for  1888  (tvith  a  Schema  for  readin'j  Classics),  moAj  still  be  had, 
price  Is.  each  set. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CUTS  *  CO.,  fiOOKSELLEBS  BOW.  ST&AHD. 

Zbc  tutorial  Serica— 16.H. 

B.A.  Latin  Examination  Papers  :  being  the  Qiestioxs  <et  at 
Loiiduu  B.A.  1S71 — IbSS  (excluding  those  on  Prescribed  Aathora), 
with  full  Solutions  to  1888,  and  Additional  Queetions.     2b. 

London  B.A.  Unseens;  being  all  the  iuipre«cribed  Pas?aues  set 
for  Teanslatiox  at  the  London  B.A.  Exam.,  togetfier  wTtt 
Schemes  for  reading  in  order  of  difficulty.     2s. 

The  Early  Principate  ;  A  History  of  Eome  from  B.C.  31  to  a.d. 
96.  By  A.  H.  ALLCRorT,  B.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydox,  3I.A. 
Camb.  and  lyoml.     2s.  6d.  r/»<  the  press. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  Paet  I.  -.  to  a.d.  14.   Is.  6d. 

'~~~~~'~~'~~~^^"^^~^~^~'~"  {^In  preparation. 

Synopsis  of  Roman  History,  Part  II.  :  a.d.  14-96.  By  W.  F 
Masom,  B.A.  Lonci.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.    1ft,. : 

B.A.  €iTeek  Examination  Papers ;  being  the  Questioxs  set  at 
the  Loiicton  B.A.  Examinations,  1871 — 1887  (excluding  those  on 
Prescribed  Authors),  with  Additional  Queetious.     2s. 

Higher  Greek  Extracts  ;  A  Graduated  Course  of  loO  Unseen 
Passages  iu  Tlavo  Parts.     2s.  6d.     Key  to  Part  II..  2s.  6d. 

^_I^i  preparatiot*. 

Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  G-rammar.    By  A.  J.  VTyatt,  M.A. 

Lond.     Is.  6d. 
"  Afford  the  student  just  the  sssistance  he  is  likely  to  require." — Educa- 
tional Times. 

BA.  Prench.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London  B.A.  Esaminationa 
1877—1888 ;  with  full  Solutions  to  1888,  and  Hints  on  Read- 
ing-Books, Grammar,  &c.,  by  A.  J.  Wtatt,  M.A.  Lond.     2s. 

Advanced  Prench  Reader.  By  S.  Bari.et.  B.-es-Sc,  and  >Y.  P. 
Masom.  B.A.  Luii.t.     3s.  6d. 

B>A.  Mathematics ;  Qnestions  and  Solntions.  Containhitr  M 
the  Pass  Papers  in  Pure  Mathematics  given  at  the  B.A.  Exa- 
minations down  to  1888,  with  complete  Solutions  :  and  an 
article  on  Books  suitable  for  Private  Students.     3s.  6d. 

B^.  Mixed  Mathematics ;  being  the  Papers  set  at  London  B.A., 
1874—1888  ;  with  full  SoLUTioxs  to  1888,  200  Miscellaueons 
Examples,  and  Hints  on  Text-Books,  by  G.  H.  Bryax,  M.A.     28. 

A  Mannal  of  Logic.     By  J.  Weltox,  M.A.  Lond.  [In preparation. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The  Papers  set  at  the  London 
B.A.  Examinations.  1874 — 1888;  with  SoLUTioxs  to  1888,  and 
an  article  on  Text  -  Books  suitable  for  Private  Student»,  by 
J.  Weltox,  M.A.  Lond.     2b. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO.,  BOOKSELLERS  KOW,  STRAND. 


XTbe  tutorial  Series— B.a,,  189U 

B.A.    Latin  Notabilia   and  Test   Papers   for    1891,  on  the 

Prescribed  Authors  and  Special  Period  of  Historj'.     Is.  6d. 

Cicero. — De  Fini"bus,  Book  I.     Edited,  with  Explanatory  Notes 

and    an    Ixtroductiox,  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero. — De  Finibns,  Book  I.     A  Teanslation.     2s. 

Cicero. — De  Finibus,  Book  I.     Text,  Notes,  Translation.    5s. 

Terence. — Adelphi.     A  Tkaxslatiox.     By  A.  F.  Burnet,  M.A. 

Lend.     2s. 

History  of  the  Beigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberins,  with  an 

account  of  the  Literature  of  the  Period.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft, 

B.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.     2s.  Gd. 

Synopsis    of    Roman    History,    b.c.   31 — a.d.    37,   with    short 

Biographies  of   Eminent    Men.     By  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond., 
and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.     Is.  6d. 

B.A.  Greek  Test  Papers  for  1891,  on  the  Prescribed  Authors 

and  Special  Period,    with    Notabilia   on   the  Iphigenia  ix 
Tauris,  and  a  List  of  the  more  diflBcult  Verbal  Forms.    Is.  6d. 

Euripides.  —  Iphigenia     in     Taujris.      A    Translation.  ,    By 

G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant-Examiner  in  Classics  at 
the  University  of  London.     2s.  6d. 

Plato. — Phaedo.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and 
R.  C.  B.  Kerin,  B.A.  Lond.     4s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Plato. — Phaedo.     A  Translation.     3s.  6d. 
History  of  Sicily,  b.c.  490—289,  from  the  Tyranny  of  Gelon  to 

the  Death  of  Agathocles,  with  a  History  of  Literature.      By 
A.H.  Allcroft,  B.A.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

Synopsis     of     Sicilian     History,     b.c.    491 — 289.      By   A.    H. 

Allcroft,  B.A..  and  W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.     Is. 
A  Glossary  to    Aelfric's    Homilies.      By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  ;^-A. 

Lond.,  and  H.  H.  .Johnson,  B.A.  Lond.    28.  6d.  »M  .A.a 

B.A.   English,    1891.     Qnr^-^tioTi'?    on    all  the  Pass  Subjects   set 

for  lb91.     2s! 
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Zbc  ZwtovM  Series— B.B.,  1892. 

(Ready  early  in  1891.) 
Tacitus.-  Annals,    Book    II.      Edited,  with  Ixtbodcctiox  and 
N.,TE>,  by    W.   F.   Max.m.  B.A.  Lonrl.,  and   C.  S.  Feare.nside, 
M.A.  Oxon.     38.  6d. 
Tacitns.— Annals,    Books   I.,  II.      A  Translation,  with  Test 
Papers    ou    Book    II.       By    W.    F.    Masom,    B.A.   Lend.,    and 
J.  Thompson,  B.A.  CamV).  "  2s.  6d. 
_Juvenal.— Satires   VIII.,    X.,  XIII.      Elited,  with  Istboduc- 


TiiiN  and  NoTKs.  by  A.  H.  Allcroft.  B.A.  Oxon.     3s.  6d. 
Juvenal.— Satires  VIII.  and  X.-XIII.     A  Tbansiation,  with 

Te>t  Papers.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft.  B.A.  Oxon.     2s. 
Ssmopsis  of  Bioman  History,    B.C.  133  to  '7S,    with     Test 

Papers,   anfl  short   Bioirraphies   of   Eminent   Men.     By   W.   F. 

Masom.  B.A.  Lond..  and  A.  H.  ALLrROPT,  B.A.  Oxon.      Is.  6d. 

Homer. —Odyssey,  Books   IX.  to  XIV.      Edited,  with   Ixtro- 

DicTiox,   Notes,  and  a  List  of  the   harder  Verbal   Forui.«,  by 

.J.  H.  Haydox.  ma.   Lond.  and  Camb..  and  B.  J.  Hayes.  M.A. 

Lond.      Books    IX..    X..    2s.    6d.      Books  XL.   XII..   2s.   6d. 

Books  XIIL,  XIV.,  2s.  6d. 
Homer.— Odyssey,  Books  IX.  to  XIV.      A  Translation,  with 

Tk-t  Paper-.     Bv  .1.  H.  Hayixin.  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.,  and 

B.  .J.  Hayes.  M.a!  Lond.     3s.  6d. 
Thncydides.-  Book  VTI.      Edited,  with  iNTBOlweeiON,   Not», 

and  a  List  of  the  harder  Verbal  Forms,  by  W.  V.  5Ia.som,  STA. 

Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.     4s.  6d. 
Thucydides.— Book  VII.      A  Translation,  with  Test  Papers. 

Hv  \V.  F.  Mas<.m.  B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft.  B.A.  Oxon. 

2s.  6d. 
Early  Grecian  History.     A  .<ketch  ni'  tiie  Historic  Pi  ricnl.  and  its 

Litei-atin  e.  to  495  B.C.      Bv  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B..\.  Oynn.,  and 

\V.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.  "3s.  6d. 
Synopsis    of    Grecian    History,    to    B.C.   495,     with    Test 

Paper.-.      By   A.   II.  AelcK'>et.  B.A.  Oxon.   ami    \V.  F.  iUsoM, 

B.A.  Lond.  '  Is.  6d. 
B.A.    English,    1892.       i  i...-.t^.i,.;  on   all  the   l^>-<    .Subjects  set 

lor  1892.     2s^ 
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tutorial  Series— 3ntei\  Sc.  anb  preL  Sci. 


Inter.  Science  and  Prel.  Sci.  Directory.     (Puhlished  dj/LriMg  ^^ 

week  foiloiuinq    eacli    July    Examinntion.)       Xo.    I..  Jnlr,  1890. 

2s.  6d.  ' 

CoxTEXTs  :  Introductory  Hints — Advice  on  the  C'boict'  of  Text- 
Books — The  University  Regulations — The  ZSzamiuation  Papers 
set  July,  1890  —  Toll  Solutions  to  all  the  above  Exainiuation 
Papers  by  the  following  Tutors  of  University  Correspoudence 
College : — 

S.  RiDEAL,  D.Sc.  Lond.  (Chemistry),  Gold  Medallist. 
R.   W.   Stewart,    B.Sc.    Lond.,    First   in    First    Class    Ilonuurs    in 

Chemistry  at  Inter.  Science,  and  First  in  First  Class  Hionours 

in  Physics  at  B.Sc. 
H.  G.  Wells,  F.Z.S.,  Second  in  Honours  in  Zoology  at  Int.  Sc.  Lond. 
G.  H.  Bbyax,  M. a.,  Fifth  "Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman,  Fellow 

of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  Fii-st  Division 

in   Part  II.   Math.  Tripos,  late  Scholar  of  St.  P^t^er's  College, 

Cambridge,  Mathematical  Honournian  of  London  University. 
axd 
H.  E.  S(  HJiiTZ,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  B.A.  Camb.,  Keil  Aruott  Exhibitioner, 

University  Scholar  in  Physics,  Wrangler  in  Math.  Tripos. 
A.  H.  Trow,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Bothny  at 

Int.  Sc. 

Science  Model  Answers  :  being  the  IxTERMEniATE  Sciexce  and 

Prelimixaky    Sciextific  Examination  Papers  set    -Inly.  1889, 

with  full  SoLUTioxs.     Secoiid  and  cheaper  issve.     2s.  6d.     T/.e 

Papers  are  answered  by — 
S.    RiDEAL,    D.Sc,    Lond.,  Gold   Medallist  in  Chemistry  at  B.Sc, 

Assistant  Examiner  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
H.  M.  Ferxaxdo,   M.D.  Lend.,   B.Sc   Lond.,   First   Class   Honoui's 

in  six  subjects  and  four  Gold  Medals. 
R.   W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.    Lond.,   First   in    First    Clas.s    Honours    in 

Chemistry  at  Inter.   Sc,  and  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 

Physics  at  B.Sc. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  Firet  Class  Honours  in  Chemistry. 
G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler  and  Smith's   Prizeman,  Fellow 

of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambi-idge. 
J.  H.  DiBB,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Doutle  Honours,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
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tutorial  Series— 3ntcr.  Sc.  an^  prel.  Sci. 

Text-Book  of  Heat,  covering  the  entire  Int.  Sc.' andPrel.  Sci. 

SvUabus.  with  numerous  Diagrams  and  Calcnlatious.     By   R. 

W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Loud.     Ss.  6d. 
Text-Book    of    Light    (uniform  Twth   the    Tejt-BMl-   of    Heat). 

By  R.  \V.  Stkw  ART,  B.Sc.  Lend.     3s. '6d. 
Elementary  Text-Book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  with 

nuiut'tuus  Diaurauis.     Bv  R.  W.  Stkw  art.  B.Sc    Lo'id.     3s.  6d. 

iRf^nJ.,  Feb.  1»91. 

Appendix  to  Elementary  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  con- 
taininir  the  additional  matter  required  tor  int.  Sc.  and  Prel. 
Sci.     Is.  [Rea,::>  Feb.  1^91. 

Examples  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By  U  W.  Stewart, 
B.Sc.  Loud.     Is.  6d.  [/*<  preparation. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt,  with  a  selection  of  model  Analyses. 
By  W.  Bkiggs.  F.C.S.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.     2s. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.     By  the  Pbixcipal  of  University 

L"orrt>(jondence  Colleire.     Fifth  Thousand.     2s.  6d. 
COMENis;  Advice  on  Text-Books— Scheme  of  Study  for  ."Ui  weeks— 45  Test 
Papers— 1"J«  Miscellaneous  Questions— Directions  f  )r  Revision— Answers  toTest 
Papers— Examination  Papers,  with  Model  Answers  to  18S0. 

Synopsis  of  Elementary  Trigonometry.     Is.       [In  the  press. 

Coordinate  Geometry.     By  W.  BRibL..-  and  G.  H.  Bryan.    Parti. 

2s!  [In  the  pre^. 

Worked  Examples  in  Coordinate   Geometry  :    A  Graduated 

Course  ou  the  Line  and  Circle.     Is.  6d.  '  !■    the  press. 

Science    Chemistry    Papers :    being  the   Questions  set  at  the 

London  Intermediate  Science  and  Preliminary  Scientific  Exami- 
nations for  Twenty-one  years,  with  full  Answers  lo  the  1889 
Papers,  and  Advice  as  to  Text-books,  bv  W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc. 
Lond.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Lond.'  2s.  6d. 

Science  Physics  Papers  (uniform  with  tlie  above).     2s.  6d. 

Science  Biology  Papers ;  being  the  Questions  set  at  the  London 
Inter.  Sc.  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Exams,  for  Twelve  Tears  (those  not 
bearing  on  the  present  Syllabus  being  denoted  by  an  asterisk), 
with  supplementarv  Questions  and  full  Answers  to  the  1889 
Paper,  by  H.  M.  Feb.nando,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.     28.  Bd. 
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LATIN. 

B.A.  Latin  Papers,  1871-1888  (see  p.  15).    28. 

Caesar  Gallic  "War,  Book  V.  By  Allcbokt  and  Masom.  In 
three  parts  (see  ]■>.  9).  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6cl. 

Caesar  Gallic  War,  Book  VI.  By  Ali-crokt  and  .Masom.  In 
three  parts  (see  ]i.  9).  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Caesar— Gallic  "War,  Book  VII.  Yocabularies  (in  order  of  the 
Text),  witli  Test  Papers.     6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Cicero — De  Amicitia.  By  S.  Mo.se.s,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  and 
G.  F.  H.  SvKKs,  B.A.  Lond.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes, 
Is.  6d.  Translation,  Is.  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  tlie  Text), 
with  Te^t  Papers,  interleaved.  Is.     In  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero— Pro  Balbo.  By  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Oxon.,  B.A.  Lond.,  and 
G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Lond.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes», 
Is.  6d.  Translation,  1b.  Vocabulary  (in  order» of  the  Text), 
with  Test  Papers,  interleaved.  Is.     In  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero — Pro  Cluentio.     A  Translation.      By  .1.  LocKEY,  il.A.     2s. 

Cicero— Pro  Cluentio.  Vocabularies  in  r.lcr  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Pa])ers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

Cicero— De  Finibus,  Book  I.  By  Moses  and  Fearexside  (see 
p.  16).     .Ss.  6d.     Translation  (see  p.  16),  28.     In  one  vol.,  5s. 

Cicero — De  Oratore,  Book  II.   A  Translation.  By  a  London  Graduate 

in  First  Class  Honours.      .3s. 

^Horace — The  Epistles.     A  Translation.     By  W.  F.  ]Masom,>  B.A. 

Lond.     2s. 
•Horace— The  Epistles.     Vocabularies  (in  order  nf  the  Text),  with 

Test  Papers,  interleaved.     Is. 

Horace — Odes  I.     By  Allcroft  and   Hayks.     [h  throe  parts   (see 

]i.  8),  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 
Horace— Odes  II.     By  Allcroft  and  H.\yes.     In  three  parts  (see 

]i.  8),  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 
Horace — Satires.     By  At.lcroft  and   Havks.     In  throe  parts  (see 

]).  1.3),  or  in  one  vol.,  os.  6d. 
Intermediate  Latin.     By  Masom  and  Hayes  (see  p.  11).     2s.  6d. 
i  Juvenal— Satires  III.,  X.,  XI.    A  Translation.   By  a  Gold  Medallist 

in  Classics  at  London  31. A.     28. 

Juvenal— Satires  VIII.,  X.,  XIII.    By  Allcroft  (see  p.  17).  3s.  6d. 

■  Juvenal  — Satires  VIII.  and  X.— XIII.     A  Translntion.    By  Alt.- 
(KOKT  fsee  ]>.  17).     2«. 
Latin  Accidence.    Bv  Hayhox  mid  ITayk-  (-    ■  \<.  >'>).    2s.  6d. 
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LATIN — continued. 

Latin  Grammar.  Bv  Allcroft,  Haydon.  and  Hayes  (see  p.  6). 
3s.  6<1. 

Latin  Honours  Papers,  1874-1888  (see  p.  11).    3s.  6d. 

Latin  Syntax  and  Composition.  By  Allcrokt  and  Hayes  (see 
p.  6).     Is.  6'J.     Exercises.  Is.    Key,  2s.  6d. 

Livy — Book  I.  By  Allcroft  and*  Masum.  In  three  parts  (see 
p.  8;,  or  in  one  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

Livy— Book  XXI.  By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  BA.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Masum.  B.A.  Lond.  Introduction.  Text,  and  Notes,  28.  6d. 
Ti-auslation,  2s.  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 
Test  Papers,  interleaved.  Is.     In  one  toI.,  4s.  6d. 

London  B.A.  Unseens  ^soe  p.  15).    28. 
London  Latin  Reader  (see  p.  6).     Is.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d. 
London  Undergraduate  Unseens  (see  p.  6).     Is.  6d. 
Matriculation  Latin.     By  Hayes  (see  p.  6).     Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses,  Book  XI.  By  the  Editor  of  Ovid's  Tristia 
111.  Introauction,  Text,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  Translation,  Is. 
Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Teat  Papers,  6d. ; 
interleaved,  9d.     In  one  vol.,  23.  6d. 

Ovid— Tristia,  Book  III.  By  a  First  Class  Honours  Graduate  of 
Oxford  and  Loudon.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  Is.  6d. 
Translation,  Is.  Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test 
Papers,  6d. ;  interleaved,  9d.     In  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Sallust — Catiline.  Vocabularies  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with  Test 
Pai>ers.     6d. ;  interleaved,  9d. 

Tacitus -Annals  I.  By  Masom  and  Fearexside.  In  three  parts? 
^see  p.  12),  or  in  one  vol.,  -ts.  6d. 

Tacitus  —  Annals  II.     By  Masom  and  Feakexmde  (sec   p.  17;. 

8s.  6d. 
Tacitus — Annals  I.  and  II.    A  Translation.    By  Hasom  and  Thomp- 

.•^uN  (see  p.  17).     2s.  6d. 

Terence— Adelphi.     A  Translation.     By  Bcexkt  (see  p.  16).     2s. 

Unseens,  London  B.A.  (see  p.  15).    2s. 

Unseens,  London  Undergrraduate  (see  p.  6).    Is.  6d. 

Vergil— .SJneid,  Book  I.     Vocabularies  (in  order  of  the  Text)- TTith 

Test  Pai)ers.     M.  ;  interleaved,  9d. 
Vergil— .ffineid,  Book  I.     A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
Vergil— .ffineid,  Book  II.     A  Close  Translation.     Is. 
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ImATITH —CO  ntinved. 
Vergil— ^neid,  Book  IV.     A  Close  TransJation.     la. 
Vergil — ^neid,  Book  V.    Vocabularies  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

TestPapt'is.     <5(1.  ;  interleayedj.;^9d. ;.  ,>; '    , 
Vergil-   .aineid,  Book  V.     A  Liter^  Tfj^usd^tion.     Is. 
Vergil    -S^neid,  Book  VI.      Bj  AiiLCBOFX  and  Havk.-s.     In  three 

parts  (see  p.  9).  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 
Vergil— ^neid,  Book  VII.     By  Aluroft  and  Hayes.     In   three 

parts  (see  p.  9).  or  in  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 
Vergil— ^neid,  Books  VII.-X'.     A  Translation.    By  A.   A.  Trwix 

Xeskitt.  M.A.     2s. 

Vergil— .SJneid,  Book  IX,     By  Allcroft  and  Masom  (see  p.  12). 

Is.  6f].  .     .....^..,- 

Vergil— ^neid,  Book  X.     Bv  Allcroft  and'HAYEs    %:  ■  p.  12). 

Is.  Bd.  '  :  ■         ■: 

Vergil— ^^neid,  Books  IX.  and  X.     A  T6ealMary,  with  Test  Papere 

(see  p.  12).      Is.  ■<         i-;/';-; 

Vergil.— .ffineid,  Books  IX.  and  Xul  j^J'ranslation.    By  Nesbitt 

(see  p.  12).     Is.  6d.  ;,,;,..    ,iy  , 

Vergil — G-eorgiCS  I.  and   II.      Vocabulary  (in  order  of  the  Text), 

with  Test  papers,  interleaved.     Is. 
Vergil — Georgics  I.  and  II.    A  Translation.     By  F.  P.  Shipham, 

M.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 

ROMAN    HISTORY. 

Augustus,  History  of  the  Reign  of.      ]]y  Alm  kui-t  and  TIavdon 
(see  ]..  11).      Is. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius,  History  of  the  Reigns  of.     By  Allcroft, 

and  Haydox  (.see  p.  Ifi).     2s.  6d. 
Early  Principate,    The— b.c.  31  to  a.u.  9(3.  rr^J  Ali^ckoft  and, 

ITayhox  (see  p.  15).     I's.  6d.  -'■'    "^•'^"''^^^        ^l}.'■^:.£ 

Roman  History,  A  Synopsis  of,  Part  I--riTo  A.n.  14  fsee  p.  15). 

Roman    History.   A    Synopsis   of,    Part  11.  —  A.n.   14.    96.      By 

.MAS().\r  and  .\i.r.cRoFT  (seep.  15-).     Is.  -lAq^-WA     fionsiyi 

Roman  History,    A    Synopsis   of— b.c.  133^78;  ii^rcMAsoM"  obrI' 

Allcroft  (see  p.  17).     Js.  (id.  :h.:'J  uobno.l 

Roman    History,    A   Synopsis   of  —  y.c.  ^-rj^^n.  14,  with  short 

Bio<rrapliies   of  the  chief  Writers  ojf  .the/Period.      By    W:    P.' 

Maso.m,  B.A.  Ijond.     Is. 
Roman  History,  A  Synopsis  of — b.c.  SI-a.h.  'A7.     By  Masom  and 

Allcroft  (see  p.  1(3).     Is' 
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GBEEK. 

jEschylus— Agamemnon.     A  Translariun.     By  a  Gold  Medallist  in 

riassics  at  London  M.A.     23.  .s-'j-^,'  .«  ;    ' 

Aristophanes — Plutas.     By  M.  T.  Qri!»»,  3f.Av  LoWd.'    Bipnreated 

Text,    Introduction,   anl     ^'  3s.   6d.        A   Translai!   :,    _'~. 

In  one  vol..  5s. 
B.A.  Greek  Papers.  1871-1887  i<.  •■  v.  lb).    2s. 
Demosthenes — Androtion.     A  Translation.    Bra  Ixmdon  Grmk^ii»^ 

in  First  Class  Honours.      2«. 
Euripides — Ion.     By  Thompson  and  BrKXKT./^^^  jt^i)a^pa]^9()@ee 

p.  I'S).  or  in  one  vol.,  4s.  6i3. 
Enripides— Iphigenia  in  Tanris.     A  Ttrios}«tkii.-^4^ut!s^itieiP 

!>.  16!.      2s.  6d.  .«       .      .      .  '        .-     r 

Herodotus — Book  VI.     By  Masom  and  FEAREXsiPEi     In' thr*e  parts 

(  see  yi.  1 2  i .  or  in  one  vol.,  os.  6d. 

Higher  Greek  Extracts  (see  p.  15) ."  ts.^.  -    "dt" 

Homer— Iliad.  Book  VI.    By  B.  J.  Hates,  M.A.  Lond.    Introduction 
Text,  and  Notes,  wirh  Appendix  ohtbe  Homerie  DlAleefe,  Is.^  6flX 
Translation,  Is.     Vocabalary  (in  order  of  the  TextV,  with  Test 
Papers,  interleaved.  Is.    In  one  vol.,  2s.  6d.  _ 

Homer— Odyssey.  Book  IV.    A  Translation.    By  Bcr>-«t  (see  pi  9). 

l.s.  6.1. 
Homer— Odyssey,  Books  IX. -XIV.     By   Hatdox  and  Hayes  (see 

ji.  17).     In  three  vols.,  each  2s.  tki.  -^r. 

Homer— Odyssey,  Books  IX.-XTV.     A  Translation.    Bv  Hatdon 

ami  Have.';  (see  p.  17).     2s.  6d.  "    ..-.:."  '     ')   'elTfia 

Homer  —  Odyssey,    XVII.       By   W.    F.     M.Vsom,    B.A.    Lond. 
Introduction.   Text,  and  Xote«.  2s<.   .TiRaat^lafioB,, 2a.     VoerfHt-' 
lary  (in  order  of  Text),  with  Test  Papers,  interleaved,  \a.,  0!r  in 
one  vol.,  OS. 

Intermediate  Greek.     By  Hayes  and  MieoM-fseep.  11).     2s.  W.'    - 

London  Undergraduate  Unseens  (see  p.  tv,     ]*.  6d. 

London  B.A.  Uneeens  (see  p.  15).     2?. 

Matriculation  Greek  Papers,  1875-1890  (see  p.  7),     Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

Plato — Phsedo.     By  Keriv  and  Feakexside  (seep.  16).     4s.  6d. 

Plato— Phaedo.     A  Translation  (see  p.  16)w     as.  6d^     ,  -^    ,,, 

Sophocles  —  Antigone.  By  A.  H.  Allcrofi;  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  Introduction,  Text,  and  Xotes, 
2s.  6d.  TranslatioB,  29;  Vocabnlary  <in  order  of  Te*xt),  with 
Test  Papers,  interleaved.  Is.     In  one  vol.,  4^.  6d. 
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GH^HK— CO  i<  til,  ued. 

Sophocles     Electra.     A    Translation.      By  a  London   Graduate   in 
First  Class  Honours.     2s. 

Thucydides— Book  IV.     A  Translation.     By  G.  F.  H.  SvKr>.   B  A, 
Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner  in  Classics  at  Lend.  Univ.     2s.  6d. 

Thucydides — Book  VII.      By    MASOMaud    Allcroft    (see  p.   17). 
4s.  6d.     Translation  (see  p.  17),  23.  6d. 

Unseens,  London  B.A.  (seep.  15).    2s. 

Unseens,  London  Undergraduate  (seep. 6).    Is.  6d. 

Xenophon —Anabasis,  Book  IV.    A  Translation.    Bv  Birxet  (see 
p.  9).    Is.  6d. 

Xenophon—Cyropaedia,  Book   I.      Vocabularies   (in  order  of  the 
Text),  with  Test  Papers,  9d. ;  interleaved,  Is. 

Xenophon—Cyropaedia,    Book  V.      Vocabularies   fin  order  of  the 
Text),  with  Test  Papers,  interleaved.  Is. 

Xenophon— CEconomicus.     A  Translation.    Bv  J.  J..  Hati^s,  M.A^ 

Lond.     3s. 


GRECIAN    HISTORY. 

Early  Grecian  History,  to  b.c.  495.  By  Allcroft  and  Masom 
(see  p.  17).     3s.  6d. 

Grecian  History,  A  Synopsis  of,  to  b.c.  495.  Allcroft  and  Masom 
(see  p.  17).     Is.  6d. 

Grecian  History,  A  Synopsis  of — b.c.  405-358,  with  short  Bio- 
graphies of  the  chief  Writers  and  Statesmen.  By  Vy.  F.  ^Iami.m. 
B.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.    Is. 

Grecian  History,  A  Synopsis  of — b.c.  382-338,  with  short  Bio- 
graphies of  the  chief  Writers  and  Statesmen.  By  W.  F.  MASOif, 
B.A.  Lond.     Is. 

Sicily,  History  of— b.c.  490-289.  B\  Aucruft  iukI  ■^Ia^ov  (>ef> 
p.  16).     3s.  6d. 

Sicilian  History,  Synopsis  of— b.c.  490-289.  By  Allcroft  and 
Masom  (see  p.  16).     Is. 
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CLASSICAL  QUESTIONS,  &c. 

Test  Papers  and  Notabilia  on  Cicero  De  Finibus,  Terence 
Adelphi,  Roman  History  b.<  .  31  to  \.t>.  37. 

Test  Papers  and  Notabilia  on  Euripides  Ipliigenia,  Plato  Phaedo, 
and  Sicilian  History  B.C.  49i>-289.     Is.  6d.  .     _    -r.j:g.ji 

Test  Papers  on  Classics.  First  Series.  Cicero  Pro  Se.stio ;  Juvenal; 
^-Eschvlus,  Aaramemnon  ;  Xenop1iT>«,  fficonomiciis  ;  Roman  His- 
tory B.C.  63-A.r).  1-t ;  Grecian  History  b.c.  382-338.     2s. 

Test  Papers  on  Classics.  Second  Series.  Cicero  De  Oi-atore ; 
Vergil  ^Eneid  VII.-IX.;  Aristophanes  Plutus,  Thucydides  IV.; 
Roman  History,  A.D.  14^-96 ;  Grecian  History,  B.C.  405-358.     2s. 


ENGLISH. 

Addison— Essays  on  Milton,  Notes  on.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    2b. 

Aelfric's  Homilies,  Glossary  to.  Bv  Wyatt  and  .Iohnsox  (see  p.  16). 
23.  6d. 

Alfred's  Orosius.  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  more  diflBcnlt 
)>as5a'Te3.     2s.  6d. 

Alfred's  Orosius,  Glossaries  to.     I3. 

Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Notabilia  of.  Bv  Wyatt  (see  p.  15). 
Is.  6d. 

Aj;enbite  of  Inwit.  A  Ti-anslatlon  of  the  more  difficult  passages 
(includingthewholeof  pp.  1-1«).  By  A.  J.Wyatt.M.A.  Lond.  Ss. 

Dryden— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Low, 
M.A.  Lond.     In  two  v(jls.,  eacli  2s.  ;  or  in  one  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

English  Literature,  1485-1580,  History  of.  By  Low  (see  p.  12). 
3s.  (5,1. 

English  Literature,  1660  1714,  History  of,  Bv  W.  11.  Low. 
M.A.  Lonil.     3s.  6<L 

English  Literature,  1760-1798,  History  of.  By  Low  (seep.  13). 
3s.  (xl. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  Close  Tran8lati9n  into  Modera  English, 
preceded  by  the  Additional  Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in 
Prof.  Skeat's  New  Edition.     By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.     dtiii 

History    of    England,    1485-1580.      By  Feabexsidb  (see  p.  12). 

3s.  oa.  r.r^    , 

History,  Synopsis  of  English,  1485-1580  f.^ee  p.  12).     Ib.  6d. 
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ENGLISH— fo/i^(';uted. 

History  of  England,  1660  1714.  Bv  C.  S.  FEASExst^E.  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

History,  Synopsis  of  English,  1660-1714.     2<. 

History  of  England,  1760-1798.  By  Fk.^re»!!.!:  and  Low 
(see  p.  13).      3s.  (id. 

History,  Synopsis  of  English,  1760-1798  (see  p.  13).    is.  6d. 

Matriculation    English    History    Papers,    18741889  (see  p.  T). 

Is.  and  Is.  Gd. 

Matriculation  English  Language  Papers,  1879-1889    (see  p.  7). 

Ls.  and  is.  6d. 

Milton — Sonnets.  With  an  Introduction  to  each  Soimfet,  and  Notes, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  History  and  Consti'uctionof  the 
Sonnet,  aud  Exaniination  Questions.  By  W.  F.  ^Tasdm,  B.A. 
Lond.     Is.  6d. 

Questions  on  English  History  and  Literature.  iii;m  .-«i  kjk^ 
(300)  :  History  of  England,  1625  to  1(566  (97)  ;  EnsUs^h  Litera- 
ture, 1625  to  1666  (57);  Shakespeare's  "' ls'in<r  John"'  (31); 
Mikou's  "  Comus "  and  Sonnet^  (47)5.  Browne's  "  Eeligio 
Medici"    (24);    Morris  and   Skeat's    Extiacts,   Part  II.,  vii.-x. 

Questioris  ton  English  Literature.  ;>>.(o.Nn  .Skries '(seS):  ifnglish 
Literature,  155S  to  1603  (74);  Havelok  the  Dane  (49)  ;  Shake- 
speare'ii  "  Julius  Caesar"  (49) ;  Sj^enser's  ••  ^^lu-idierd'.st'alendcr" 
(82);   Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  ( 1"'. I        :i^. 

Questions  on  iEnglish  History  and  Literature.  Third  Series 
(587):  Histi^iy  of  England,  IGtiO  to  1714  (101);  History  of 
English  Literature,  1660-1714  (60) ;  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," 
Books  III.  and  IV.  (40) ;  Addi.^on's  "  Essays  on  Milton"  (22) ; 
Drydens  '•  Essav  oti  Diamauc  Poesy  "  (2())  ;  Chancer'*  "  Pro- 
logue," "Knight's  Tale, '  '•  Secord  Nun's  Tale"  (90) ;  Milton's 
"Comus  (16);  Pope's  "Es-=yoi)  Criticifm"  (16);  Have'ok  the 
Dane  (49) ;  Sweet's. Anglo-Saxon  Pnmer  (175).     2s. 

Questions  on  English  Literalure,    Foceth  Series  (403) :  History 

of  English  Litenitiuv,  16-.'.^  i<.  1660  (83)  ;  Shakcsi  can 's  '-Ham- 
let "  (23);  Spf-nscr's  •' Th"  F:eiy  Que  ne,"  Books  1.  and  II. 
(36);  Dan  Michel's  "Ascihite  of  Inwit "  (55);  An-jlo-Saxon 
Chronicles  (31) ;    Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  (175).     2s. 
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ENGLISH— roTifj'nKer?. 

Saxon  Chronicle.  The    from  800  to  1001  x.v.     A  Translation.    Bv 
W.  H.  Low.  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

Shakespeare    Henry  VIII.     By  Low  (see  p.  12).    2s. 

Sheridan    The  Critic.     Edited  by-  Low  (see  p.  13).     Is. 

Sheridan    The  Rivals.     PMited  by  Low  (see  p.  13).     is. 

Spenser-  Shepherd's  Calender,  Notes  on.   By  Wtatt  (see  p.  12).  2s. 

FRENCH. 

Advanced  French  Reader.    By  Barlet  and  Masom  (see  p.  15).  3s.  6d. 
B.A.  French  Papers,  1877-1888  (see  p.  15).    2s. 
French  Prose  Reader.     By  Baklet  and  Masom  (see  p.  tij.     Is.  6d. 
Intermediate  French  Papers,  1877  1888  (see  p.  11).    2«. 
Matriculation  French  Papers,  1879-1888  (sr        :       l  nd  ls.6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 
B.A.  Mathematics  :   Questions  and  Solutions  (see  p.  15).    3s.  6d. 
B.A.  Mixed  Mathematics  Papers  (see  p.  15).    23.'  '        .; 
Coordinate  Geometry.     By  B  r  ross  and  B  rtan  (Bee^p!'  i tf.  j  'ki. ' 
Coordinate  Geometry,  Worked  Examples  in  (see  p  11).    1?.  6d. 
Intermediate  Mathematics  isee  p.  19).    2s.  6d. 
Matriculation  Mathematics  (see  p.  6).     la.  6d. 
Matriculation  Mechanics  Papers  (see  p.  7).    Is.  a«id  J».  6d. 
Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  Worked  Examples  Ciee(pj7).     Is.  6d. 
Synopsis  of  Elementary  Trigonometry  (see  p.  11).    Is. 

SCIENCE. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt,  Examples  in  (see  p.  l\)j.    2s. 

B.A.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  Papers,  1874-1888  (see  p.  15).    2s. 

Biology  Papers,  1877-1889  (see  p.  19).     2s.  6d. 

Chemistry  Papers,  1869  1889  (see  p.  6).    2s.  6d. 

Chemistry,  Text-Book  of  (.see  p.  19). 

Heat,  Text  Book  of.     By  Stewart  (see  p.  19).     Ss.  6d. 
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SCIENCi:—  continued. 

Heat  and  Light,  Elementary  Text-Book   of.      By  Stewaet  (see 
p.  B).     3s.  6d. 

Heat  and  Light  Problems.     By  Stewart  (see  p.  6).     Is.  6d. 

Light,  Text-Book  of.     By  Stewart  (see  p.  19).     3s.  6d. 

Logic,  Manual  of.     By  Welton  (see  p.  15).     2  vols. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Examples  in  (see  p.  19).    Is.  6d. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of.    By  Stewart  (see  p.  6). 
3s.  6d.     Appendix,  Is. 

Matriculation  Chemistry  (see  p.  7).     Is.  6d. 

Physics  Papers,  1869-1889  (see  p.  19).    2s.  6d. 

DIRECTORIES.  &c. 

B.A.  Directory,  No.  1,  1889  (see  14).    2s. 

B.A.  Examination  Papers,  1887,  1888,  1889  (see  p.  14). 

B.A.  Papers,  1888,  Model  Solutions  to  (see  p.  14).    28.  6d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  No.  III.,  1890  (see  p.  10).    Is.  6d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  No.  II.  (see  p.  10).    2s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers,  1886,  1887, 1888, 1889  (see 

p.  10). 

Inter.    Science    and    Prelim.    Sci.   Directory,    No.  I.,  1890  (see 
p.  18).     2s.  6d. 

Matriculation  Directory,  No.  VIII.,  June,  1890  (see  p.  5).     Is. 

Matriculation  Directory,  Nos.  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VII.  (see  p.  5), 

Matriculation  Exam.  Papers,  June,  1889,  Jan.  and  June,  1890  (see 
p.  5).     Each  3d. 

Matriculation  Exam.  Papers,  Six  Sets  of  (see  p.  .5).     is. 

Royal  University  of  Ireland,  Guide  to  Matriculation  at  the.  No.  I., 
1889  90.     With  Answers  to  the  Papers  set  .luly,  1889.     Is. 

Science  Model  Answers  (see  p.  18).    2s.  6d. 


ADVERT  IS  E  ME  NTS. 


TUTORS    OP 
UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

The  following-  Tutors  are  on  the  regxilax  staff  of  University 

Correspondence  CoUegre,  and  engage  in  no  other  teaching  ;— 

C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  il.A.,  Sixth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Div., 

in   l*art  II.  Math.  Tripos,  late  Scholar  of  St.   Peter's  College, 

Cambridge,    Mathematical   Honourman  of  London   ITniversity  : 

Author  of  A  Text-Bool:  of  Axtronomij. 

B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lend.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics 
both  at  Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  at  M.A., 
First  Class  Honourman  in  Classical  Tripoj,  Cambridge ;  Editor 
(with  A.  H.  AUcroft)  of  Horace  Odet  /„  //.,  VergiVs  Atruid  X.  ; 
Author  of  Matriciihttioii  Latin,  Intermediate  Greek,  A  Translation 
oi  Xenophon's  Oeconomicus,  &c. 

K.  C.  B.  Kekix,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Classics;  Editor  (with  C.  S.  Fearenside)  of  Plato's  Fhaedo. 

L.  J.    Lhuissier,    B.A.    Lond.,    First  in  Honours  both  at    Inter. 
*  Arts  and  B.A. ;   B.-^s-Sc.  and  B.-&8-L.    Paris:    also  of  Stutt- 
gart and  Strasburg  Universities. 

"W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (German  and  English) ;  Author  of  A 
History  of  English  Literature,  1485  to  1580,  and  1660  to  1714  ;  A 
Translation  of  the  Saxmi  Chronicle  ;  Editor  of  Shakespeare'' »  Henry 
VIII. 

W.  F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours  (Classics)  at 
B.A.,  French  and  English  Honotirs  at  Inter.  Arts,  Second  in 
Honotirs  at  Matric,  University  Exhibitioner:  Editor  of 
Tiicitui'  A)inah  I.,  Herodotus  VI.  ;  Author  of  A  Hutori/  of  Honu- 
to  the  Death  of  Aagastus,  Interni'diate  Latin,  Synopses  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  History  ;  Editor  (with  S.  Barlet;  of  A  French  Prose 
Peader,  An  Advanced  French  Rende)-. 

B.  "W.  Stewakt,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Chemistry  at  Inter.  Science,  and  First  in  First  Class  Honours  in 
Physics  at  B.Sc.  ;  Author  of  A  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light,  A 
Text-Book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

J.  Welton,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  bracketed  equal  as  First  of  the  B.A.'s  at  Degree  Exam., 
Honours  in  French  at  B.A.  and  in  English  at  Inter.,  First  in 
First  Class  Honours  in  Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge :  Author 
Oi  A  Manual  of  Logic.  ' 

A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  of  his  year  in  Branch  IV.  (English 
,    and  French),  Teacher's  Diploma  :  Author  of  Notes  on  the  Shep- 
herd's Calender,  Notabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  A  Translation 
of  Havelok  the  Dane,  A'genbite  of  InuHt,  &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TUTORS  OF  UNIV.  COBB..  COlMj^—eoHtinued. 

The  following'   Tutors  are  on  the  reg\ilar  staff  of  ITniversity 
Correspondence  College,  and  eng'ag'e  in  no  otlier  teaeliing  :— 

A.  H.  Allcroft,  B.A.  Oxon.,  First  Class  Classical  Honourman  at 
Moderations  and  Final  Examination;  Editor  of  Livy  I.  and 
XXI.,  Sophocles^  Antigone,  Horace^  Odes  I.,  II.,  VergiVt  Aeneid 
IX.,  X.  ;  Author  of  A  History  of  Sicily,  The  Reign  of  Augustus, 
The  Early  Principate,  Latin  Syntax  and  Composition. 

T.  W.  Edmoxdsox,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  in  Honours  at  Matriculation; 

University  Exhibitioner. 

C.  S.  Fearknside,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Honounnan  in  Modem  History  and 
Classics  (First  Class);  Author  of  A  History  of  England,  1485  to 
loSO,  and  1660  to  1714;  Editor  of  Plato's  Phacdo,  and  (with  S. 
Moses)  of  Cicero  Be  Finibiis  I. 

G.  E.  Gladstone,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Mathematical  Honourman. 

H.  M.  Gkindon,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honourman;  Author  of  A 
Translation  of  Livy  I. 

H.  H.  Johnson,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honours,  University 
Prizeman  in  English;  Author  of  A  Glossary  to  Aelfries  Homilies. 

H.  J.  Maidmbnt,  B.A.  Oxon.  and  Lond.,  First  Class  HonourB. 

A.  A.  Ikwin  Nesbitt,  M.A.  Classical  Honours,  late  Professor 
M.  A.  0.  College,  Aligarh,  India:  Author  of  A  Translation  of 
VergiV s  Aeneid  and  Georgics  III.,IV.,  Cusur''s  Gallic  War  V.,  VI. 

0.  P.  F.  O'DwYKR,  B.A.  Lend.,  Classical  Honourman. 

F.  P.  Shipham,  M.A.  Lond.,  Classical  Honourman;  Author  of  A 
Translation  of  VergiV s  Georgics  /.,  II. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honoum  is 
Chefmistry. 

J.  Thompson,  B.A.  Camb.,  First  Class  Honourman  in  Classical 
Tripos,  Parts  I.  and  II. ;  Author  of  A  Translation  of  Tacitus' 
Annals  I.  ;  Editor  of  Higher  Greek  Extraefs. 

T.  Threlfall,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Double  Honours  Natural  Science 
and  Mathematics  (First  Class). 

H.  K.  Tompkins,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Honourman  in 
Chemistry  at  B.Sc. 

H.  G.  Wells,  F.Z.S.,  Second  in  Honours  in  Zoology  at  Int.  Sc. 
Lond. 


.-1  BVEETISEMEXTS. 


Additional  Tutors  for  Special  Subjects. 

Hbinrich  Bavmann,  M.A.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class  Honours  at 
Inter.  Arts  and  B.A.  both  in  French  and  German. 

Q.  H.  Bryaw,  M.A.,  Fifth  Wrangler,  First  Class,  First  Division, 
in  Part  II.,  Smith's  Prizeman,  Fallow  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge  :  Author  (with  W.  Briggs)  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

Robert  Bryant,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  B.A.  Lond.,  Assistant  Examiner 
in  Mathematics  at  London  University. 

A.  F.  BvRNET,  M.A.  Lond.,  qualified  for  Gold  Medal  in  Classics ; 
Author  of  A  Translation  of  Terence''  Adelphi. 

J.  H.  DiBB,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Double  Honours,  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

0.  H.  Draper,  D.Sc.  Lend.,  B.A.  Lend.,  Teacher's  Diploma. 

J.  W.  Evans,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  LL.B.  Lond.,  First  in  First  Class 
Honours. 

J.  M.  GovER,  LL  D.  Lond.,  First  in  Fivst  CLt;s  Honours  in  Juris- 
prudence and  Roman  Law,  University  Law  Exhibitioner. 

J.  H.  Haydox,  M.A.  Camb.  and  Lond.  (Br.  I.  &  IV.),  Exhibi- 
tioner in  Latin  at  Int«r.  Arts.  Univ.  Scholar  in  Classics  at  B.A., 
Gold  Medallist  at  M.A. ;  First  Class,  First  Div.,  Classical  Tripos  : 
Assistant  Examiner  at  London  University;  Author  (with  A. 
H.  Allcroft)  of  A  History  of  the  Early  Principate. 

U.  E.  Jlst,  M.A.  Lend.,  Double  Honours  in  French  and  German 
(First  Class),  First  in  First  Class  Honotirs  at  Inter.  Arts. 

Samuel  Rideal,  D.Sc.  Lond.  (Chemistry),  Gold  Medallist ;  Assistant 
Examiner  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

F.  Ryland,  M.A.,  Second  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,  Cambridge  ;  Examiner  for  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  ; 
Author  of  A  Manual  of  Psychology  and  Ethics  for  Lond.  B.A.  and 
B.Sc,  &c. 

H.  C.  A.  Tarrant,  B.A.  Lond.,  First  Class  Honourman  in  French. 

A.  H.  Walker,  D.Mus.  Lond.,  lOth  in  Honours  at  Matriculation, 
and  Honourman  in  Classical  Tripos. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 

Cbicf   Snccesees 

RECENTLY    GAINED    BY 

lantversiti?  Corresponbcnce  College. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1890, 
105  U.  C.  C.  Students  passed, 

.  -■  ■'■'■■  forming  one-eighth  of  the  entire  list, 

•with  10th,  13th,  and  17th  places  in  Honours, 
[n  Jan.,   1890,  U.  C.  C.  Students  also  formed  one-eighth  of  the 
Pass  List,  with  '2nd,  Sth,  and  17th  places  in  ^onou^s. 

In  June,  1889,  78  U.C.C.  Students  passed. 

AT  INTER.  ARTS,   1890, 
80  U.  C.  C.  Students  passed ; 

20  in  Honours,  one  with  a  first  place,  and  two  with  second  places. 

51  also  passed  the  Inter.  So.  and  Prel.  Sci.  Exams., 

7  in  Honours. 

AT     B.A.,     1889, 
70  U.  C.  C.  Students  passed. 

Of  these  16  Students  took  Honourh. 
6  also  passed  at  B.Sc,  2  of  whom  headed  Honour  lists. 

AT    M.A.,    1890, 

5  Students  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  passed. 

In  1889,  two  passed  in  Branch  I.,  and  in  1888 

One  headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

|ii'r  liK'Af,?id'J  at  ny 

Full  Prcspectus,  Pass  Lists,  and  further  information  may  be  had 
post  free  or  application  to  the 

SECRETARY,  12'^  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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